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PREFACE. 


This book is intended as a brief introduction to the 
study of the human mind. In writing it, I have tried to 
anticipate and to remove some of the di^culties which are 
usually felt by students on taking up the subject for the 
first time. The illustrations are largely <lrawn from every- 
rla,v nifflerifinr.es iind iamiliar hnoks. Th^ cS tecbjuicaJ 
terms has been avoided as far as possible. Where they 
occur, they are explained in the text, and referred to in the 
index by a different type. The index thiis, to some extent, 
serves the purpose of a glossary. Those readers who do 
not know any logic, may find it advisable to begin the book 
at the second chapter, and to leave the first until they 
have read the account of logical processes given in the 
chapter on Reasoning. 

I am indebted to Prof. Symes for s<>nje useful hints, 
and to Mr. J. W. Carr, M.A. for revising the proofs from 
page 65 to the end. 


University College, Nottingham, 
April 1891, 


F. S. G. 




PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

ON PSVCIIOLOGICAL METHOD. 

I. Introduction. — Psychology is the name given to the 
study of mind. Like other sciences, it starts from the 
familiar and the obvious, and is therefore foreshadowed in 
common ways of thinking j we are all psychologists, even 
if we do not know it. Those persons who are Igggt given 
to reflection, habitually mark oflF the outer world of form 
and colour, of force and movement, from the inner world 
of thought, feeling, and will ; the realm of nature from the 
realm of mind. In making this distinction, they anticipate 
the separation of the sciences concerned with mind from 
other sciences; while physics and chemistry, for instance, 
deal with changes in external things, psychology looks 
within, and observes the changes which take place there. 
Another familiar distinction is often made, namely, between 
being and seeming; and this, too, is interesting to the 
psychologist. Changes in outer objects, and indeed outer 
objects themselves, only become known to us through the 
impressions which they make upon us. The blue of the 
sky which shows through the rain-clouds, the sparrows 
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'twittering in yonder trees, the cart which rumbles down the 
road, the clock ticking above my head, must aifect me 
through one of the channels of perception, the eye or the 
ear for example, or else they might just as well not be at 
all, as far as I am concerned. Usually, indeed, we prefer 
to know what a thing is, and leave on one side as unim- 
portant what it seems ; the psychologist, however, is more 
concerned with the operation of things upon us, than with 
their actual nature ; being )nelds in importance to seeming. 
The colours and sounds, the pressures and repulsions which 
surrounding things give rise to, and by which they make 
themselves known, are not viewed as the attributes of those 
things, but as the effects which they produce in us. We 
'have to remember that to see or to hear anything is simply 
to have an impression of sight or hearing, and that these 
impressions only exist in the mind of the observer ; and 
so that outer world, which generally seems so real, fad£S 
away, and leaves us in possession of a bundle of impressions. 
Side by side with these impressions of outer things, there 
pass across our inward view reflections, feelings, desires, 
which are present to us in the same immediate fashion as 
sense impressions. To the ps> chologist, these other elements 
of our mental states are also real in a sense which exceeds 
the reality of the outer world ; they are known directly, the 
outer world is known only through its effects upon us. For 
the psychologist a purpose, or an emotion, is more real 
than the ground on which he stands. 

2 . ITae of terms in Psychology. — One of the first 
questions in dealing with a science is this : What terms shall 
be used to describe its objects ? The question is peculiarly 
important in psychology. As we saw in the last paragraph, 
the states with which it is concerned are the very material 
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out of which our knowledge is built up, and cannot there- 
fore be defined by anything more familiar than themselves. 
It will be necessary, then, to start with the terms ordinarily 
used, and gradually to make clear what we mean by them. 

Greater caution is required here than almost anywhere 
else in the use of terms; and not once, nor twice, has 
carelessness in this respect produced the most disastrous 
consequences. The use of names, like reason, conscience, 
will, for classes of mental operations, has given way to their 
use to denote the so-called faculties ; and then, by a very 
comprehensible error, these faculty-names have been thought 
to explain the operations which they denote. Conscientiou s 
acts have been interpreted by a reference to conscience , 
volitions by a reference to the will, and so forth. Of course 
this does not help us; the mind has not its will here, its 
conscience there, and its reason somewhere else ; it reasons; 
wills, and is conscientious as a whole ; yet this fallacy is so 
ingrained in common speech that it is difficult entirely to 
free ourselves from it.^ 

The student of the standard psychological works of the 
present stands in little danger of such an obvious mistake 
as this ; his perils are of a subtler kind. Among thinkers 
who have paid attention to psychology, we can generally 
trace the influence of their other studies on their style of 
thought and expression. Thus Kant and Locke still make 
use of the language of the schools with the corrections and 
explanations necessary for their purpose. The scientific 
bent of Descartes is shown in the deductive form of his 
Principles of Philosophy. Herbart, again, borrows from 
the rapidly advancing physics of his time the notion of a 
mechanism, and applies it to psychology ; and perhaps the 
1 Spinoza, Ethics, ii. 48. 
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great importance attached by the Associationist school to 
the accumulation of small mental elements maybe explained 
by the analogy of the Penny Savings Bank. Logic, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and political economy having thus in 
tom contributed to the psychologist’s vocabulary, it might 
have been expected that the brilliant discoveries which 
have been made of late years in biology would not fail to 
leave their mark, and this we find to be the case; ex- 
pressions like function, development, and so on, are used 
in a biological sense. 

It may not be unprofitable, then, to consider for a 
moment how far the use of such metaphors may affect our 
views of the facts. There is this risk at any rate, namely, 
that in employing any single set of terms for complex and 
varied groups of facts, some of them may be distorted or 
lost sight of. The ultimate feelings of our nature are 
probably of more than one kind, and, therefore, when we 
use the metaphors drawn fi’om the sense of sight such as 
trace, image, background, or, from the sense of resistance, 
such as motive, conflict, tension, we must always remember 
that we are, after all, dealing with figures of speech, and 
that they have to stand for all kinds of experiences however 
received, and not merely for those received by way of sight 
or the muscular sense. More dangerous suppositions still 
lurk in the application of metaphors drawn from the 
commoner movements, as, for instance, grasping, weighing, 
apprehending, and so on ; here we are led to think of the 
mind as a workman standing outside of, atkl having a 
separate existence from, his work. Physiological expressions 
are dangerous, too, when transferred from the nervous 
process to the mental one. Recently a phijrsician, lec- 
turing in one of the older universities to teachers, defined 
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thought to consist in “the formation of the union of 
cells!” 

It would almost seem, then, that the danger of confused 
habits of thought is less when the terms used in psychology 
are colourless and general in their associations. In this 
way we should be led to prefer the fairly abstract vocabulary 
of physics, or the quite abstract one of pure mathematics ; 
and it is one of the chief services perforc^ed by Herbart 
that he clothed his system in terms of such general appli> 
cability. The reader will therefore be prepared to use 
algebraic symbols at times, as has so long been done in 
logic. We shall find as we proceed that the' study of 
psychology involves the dissection or analysis of complex 
states of mind into their constituent parts; hence terms 
like element, factor, sum, combination, tendency, resultant, 
product, will be used with the signification which they 
possess in physics and pure mathematics. By the term 
element, particularly, will be meant any constituent part of 
a state of mind ; by the term factor, will be meant any 
circumstance which contributes directly or indirectly to its 
occurrence. For example, some visual sensations are 
necessary constituent parts in a complete perception of a 
clock, and may thus be spoken of as elements in that 
perception. A necessary circumstance in my perception is 
that I should be in the neighbourhood of the clock. This, 
then, is a factor. Observe that all elements in a state of 
mind are necessarily circumstances which determine it, wd 
are therefore factors. We may not turn the statement 
round and say that all factors in a state of mind are 
necessarily elements which we can observe in it The 
signal point in the study of psychology is tha;t the factors 
which determine any single state of mind are for the most 
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part lemoved from our immediate inspection, and can only 
be arrived at by inference. Your esteem for one person, 
and aversion from another, are states of mind determined 
by many past experiences which are not clearly remembered, 
and do not therefore enter as elements into those states of 
mind, but for all that they have been factors in tneir 
production. 

3. Belation of Psychology to other Sciences. — Psychol- 
ogy is a science with well-marked boundaries. Its subject- 
matter consists in those states which constitutes our inner, 
or mental, life, as opposed to the changes in the outer world 
which are investigated by natural science. It uses the 
same instruments as they, observation and experiment, and 
the same methods, induction and deduction ; but it has this 
advantage over them, that while they have to interpret 
sensations of resistance, colour, form, sound, and smell into 
those attributes of external objects, which give rise to them, 
as we saw at the beginning of this chapter, and so get their 
materials second-hand, the student of mind need not go 
further than his own consciousness for his subject-matter, 
and can question his own experience directly. It is in this 
sense that Aristotle, at the beginning of his work on this 
subject, speaks of its greater accuracy. 

There are, of course, numerous points of connection 
between the study of mind and other sciences. In enumer- 
ating the conditions of mental action, account has to be 
taken of physiological conditions, and of all the facts in 
chemistry and physics which they involve. Further, the 
operations of the mind form one group of cases in which 
the laws of dynamics are illustrated, and thus depend for 
explanation on the sciences of force and quantity ; and, to 
a certain extent, the different intensities and forms assumed 
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by mental states, are capable of exact treatment by these 
sciences. ' 

Psychology occupies a central position in the studies 
which are concerned with man. From it diverge, on the 
one hand, the sciences which regard him as one among 
the animals, and investigate his anatomical characteristics, 
his relation to other animals, the differences produced in his 
Kiysical constitution by climatic and other conditions ; on 
the other hand, the sciences which treat of him in his 
social relations, as a member of a body politic, as a wealth- 
producing and consuming being, and so on. In all these 
sciences he is regarded as conforming to some average 
type. 

Special branches of science, however, are occupied with 
the divergencies from the average which arise from lime to 
time. Pathology in its ordinary acceptation, deals with 
physiological deviations. Corresponding to, and in close 
connection with, this science, stands mental pathology which 
deals with aberrations like insanity, hypnotism, crime, and 
so forth. Psychology has lent its own light to solve the 
difficulties of these sciences of error, and has in turn 
received contributions from them. The study of insanity, 
hypnotism, dreaming, and crime, has already helped to 
solve many questions in psychology. 

There are several subordinate sciences which stand in the 
closest relations to psychology. Each of the three chief 
aspects under which mental operations are most often 
regarded — thought, feeling, and will — has given rijfe to a 
special science. Logic investigates the forms of thought 
which subserve the attainment of the truth. .^Esthetic 
considers those relations between the mind and its object 
which give rise to the feeling of the beautiful Ethic 
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scrutinizes that relation between the agent and his act on 
which moral approval is passed. 

4 . The InstrumentB of Psychology: Introspection. — 
Reference has already been made to the fact that psychology 
can deal with its material at first hand. Our states of mind, 
with some reservations to be noticed immediately, are 
accessible to direct observation. But this direct observation 
is permitted to us only as individuals. Hence that unique 
sense of ownership, with which we regard our thoughts and 
feelings ; they are ours in a way which excludes all other 
persons /rom any immediate share in them. At the same 
time we are in like manner shut out from the inner lives 
of our fellows. 

On this fact is based the important distinction between 
internal and external, or to slightly change the phrases, 
between mind and body. Whatever fact is beyond our 
immediate consciousness is external to us ; hence even the 
body, which seems so near, is for the psychologist as much 
an external object as any other material object. And gener- 
ally, all operations of mind, in whatever consciousness they 
pfesent themselves, are marked oft from physical, chemical, 
and biological processes, as the mental from the material. 

The observation of our own st4tes is called introspection, 
or looking within, to mark it cA from that outward gaze 
upon surrounding objects whicp, though it is an indirect 
process performed by interpretijig our impressions into their 
causes, is nevertheless the ordinary attitude of every one. 
In practice, however, difficulties turn up in applying this 
process of introspection, which somewhat diminish its value. 
By the nature of the case, only one observer can record what 
is going on in any particular mind ; thus there is a risk of 
error for want of the check which is afforded by comparing 
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independent results. In a matter, also, which so intimately 
concerns us as this inner life, it is unusually difficult to be 
candid and impartial, and so the process is vitiated not only 
by the want of a check upon individual observations, but 
also by the partiality of the only witness. 

Again, the act of attention, which introspection involves, 
is one which cannot accompany any but very intellectual 
states of mind. We can take note, foi example, of what is 
presented to consciousness in solving an algebraical pro- 
blem, but few men are so imbued with the scientific spirit 
as calmly to register their feelings, when they pass through 
some moving experience, some agony of pain or pleasure. 
Shut off in such cases from immediate observation at the 
moment, we must perforce content ourselves with looking 
back, when the states to be observed have passed away, 
and when our results have all the imperfections of a remem- 
bered, as opposed to a direct, observation. 

Nevertheless, with due precaution, this instrument of 
introspection will prove valuable, and the reader will often 
be called upon to exercise it in the sequel. The account of 
mental phenomena, which will be laid before him, is offered 
for comparison with his own inner experience, and any 
cogency which it may possess will be due to its correspond- 
ence with that experience. 

5. The Inatniments of Psychology : External Observa- 
tion. — Opposed to the internal process of observation 
stands the external one. By this we observe the mental 
phenomena of other beings than ourselves. Since this 
cannot be done directly, it must be done indirectly, that is, 
through those evidences of mental operations which can be 
observed by us. In ordinary life, language and gesture 
and written or printed signs are usually available for this 
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purpose. Side by side with these intentional evidences, come 
unintentional ones which are not less instructive. Custom, 
in its various dresses of religious observance law fashion 
and art fine and not fine, may be made to yield very 
valuable results in the hands of a skilful psychologist. Of 
course the records of individual experience in books of travel, 
corresoondence, diaries, and autobiographies, offer useful 
material. Of Indeed, a powerful artistic tendency has 
come into play with the avowed aim of recording impres* 
sions and experiences on their inner, or subjective, side, in 
preference to their external side. In painting, the impres- 
sionists show how things would seem to you if you didn’t 
know what they were. In literature, places situations and 
characters are tasted, so to speak, like tea by a tea-blender, 
and the practice is sometimes continued over a whole life, 
the results being gathered together in a journal. It would 
be a little rash, however, to take such observations as 
exactly true. When a diary is kept, an important consider- 
ation is what ought to be felt, no less than what is felt, 
and the two considerations do not always coincide in their 
effects. The alternate protestations of Marie Bashkirtseff 
that her journal was a photograph of her thoughts, and that 
it was an idealization of them, point to the two features of 
such records which must always be kept in view. Now she 
asks : “Why tell lies and play a part?” and assures her readers 
that she reveals herself completely. Soon after she warns 

against a too ready belief : “ I did not think of A as 

I wrote. ... I idealized him to make it more like a 
romance.” This observation of individuals by themselves 
has been undertaken further for a scientific purpose by the 
tdind, the deaf and dumb, and the epileptic. Observations 
have also been made upon the earliest stages of child-life by 
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writers like Preyer, Darwin, and Taine. Somewhat similarly 
criminals, insane persons, and the subjects of hypnodc 
experiments have been observed for the purposes of psy- 
chology, and observations made by travellers upon savage 
races are a fruitful source of illustration and suggestion. 

6. The Instruments of Psychology: Experiment— 
Such, in brief, are the two time-honoured instruments of 
psychology, subjective and objective observation. Lately 
they have been supplemented by a third, experiment, and 
psychology is being converted into an experimental science. 
The acknowledged sacredness of the human personality will 
always tend to limit the scope of experiment to those mental 
phenomena which may be studied without damage to the 
physical organism, and without risking moral deterioration. 
The practice of vivisection has arisen in cases where danger 
of the first kind exists, as, for example, when it has been 
desired to trace out the functions of the various nervous 
structures; and thus apes, dogs, and rabbits have found 
how perilous it is to exist as Things in a world of Persons. 
But scientific zeal is not always to be restrained even 
within these limits. “ Bartholow, an American doctor, with 
a disregard for the human subject to which we have not 
attained in Europe, has reproduced on a man, whose brain 
was exposed by a gunshot wound, the experiments which 
Ferrier made on dogs” (Lagrange). The practice of 
hypnotizing persons for public entertainment, as at present 
performed by individuals without medical training and 
without a due sense of responsibility, is to be condemned 
both for the physical and the moral hurt to which its 
subjects are exposed, and is in reality not less obnoximm 
than cases of the kind just mentioned. 

The experiments used to determine the rel^on of sen* 
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satiott to sensory stimulus, and similar experiments, do not 
ftll under this ban if performed with due care ; they have 
already yielded a harvest even less notable in itself than 
as indicating the gradual transformation of psychology into 
an exact science. The observations of human faculty, which 
are being taken in anthropometncal laboratories, may be 
expected to lead to the determination of many important 
constants or units of measurement, for, of course, in all 
measurements one magnitude is compared with another; 
numbers have no meaning unless we know what they stand 
for; and in order that the measurements taken by one 
person may be understood by another, they must be ex- 
pressed in terms which are known to this other. One of 
the chief requirements, therefore, of the psychologist is to 
have laid down the quality and amount of faculty which he 
may regard as the average, and by which, as a standard, he 
may measure any abnormalities. Following out this idea, 
psychological laboratories have been founded in various 
places — Leipsic, Berlin, Cambndgc, Harvard, and elsewhere. 
Wundt led the way in founding the Leipsic laboratory, and 
it may be taken as a type of the rest. “In 1879 rooms for 
the laboratory were set apart in the university buildings, 
the authorities also granted a yearly appropriation for the 
purchase of apparatus, and more recently a demonstrator 
with a salary has been appointed. . . The students come 
from all quarters — it should be added, except from England 
—there are nearly always Americans and Russians, and 
often Scandinavians, Czechs, Greeks, and Frenchmen. The 
men work in groups, at least two are needed to carry on 
most psychological experiments, the one acting as subject, 
the other taking charge of the apparatus and registering 
the results. The chief inquiries pursued have been con- 
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cerned with the analysis and measurement of sensation, the 
duration of mental processes, the time-sense, attention, 
memory, and the association of ideas.” ^ 

7. Descriptive Psychology.— Such being the nature of 
the subject-matter, and such the instruments of psychology, 
this chapter will be appropriately concluded by considering 
what methods promise the best results. We might expect 
that the methods employed by natural history, whidh is 
the science most closely allied to psychology, would offer 
fruitful hints. The student of natural history has a double 
task. On the one hand he has to trace out the different 
groups in which animals may be arranged — ^here his work 
is descriptive ; on the other hand, he has to investigate the 
laws of their development, and for this purpose employs the 
inductive method. In a science like psychology, which 
also deals with phenomena of life, though of a very special 
kind, we may follow with advantage the method of natural 
history, and divide our treatment of the subject into de- 
scriptive and inductive. The first step, then, will be to 
enumerate the various species of conscious states. This 
process has already been roughly performed for themselves 
by the great mass of people in close connection with the 
theories of writers who happen to have caught their ear, 
and who usually belong to the age just past. The result 
is the familiar classification of mental facts into sensation, 
memory, imagination, judgment, feeling, emotion, purpose, 
desire, and so forth. Popular psychology not only owes 
much to the commonplaces of literature on the subject, it 
is also indebted to the purveyors of phrenological and other 
pseudo-scientific wares, who occupy in the study of mind 
a place corresponding to that of the vendors of quack drugs 
* Mind, xiii. 37. 
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in medicine. Conclusions so attained stand in need of the 
closest scrutiny, and indeed this task has always been re- 
garded as preliminary by the expounders of new systems. 
The ideal to be followed is the grouping of mental phe- 
nomena under as few heads as is consistent with their 
different forms. An important step in this direction was 
that of the German, Mendelssohn, who made the triple 
division into thought, feeling, and will. Since his time 
various attempts have been made to reduce these principles 
to a single principle. The ways in which this has been done 
are very various. The most striking is, perhaps, the theory 
of Herbart, who regards all mental phenomena as forces 
which react on one another, and are therefore measured 
by their strength and not by any difference in quality. 

The fact, however, that mental phenomena never occur 
singly, but always in some complex combination or other, 
stands in the way of a correct classification. Thought, 
feeling, and will do not lie side by side, as it were, like 
stones in a mosaic, any of which could be removed without 
destroying the rest ; they rather resemble the functions of 
the body, none of which are possible without the co-oper- 
ation of all the others. A man’s opinions, for example, are 
due not merely to his having reasoned them out, but more 
than he himself or others imagine, to favourite associations 
or personal pique. We should not be justified, therefore, 
in classifying his opinions as purely intellectual ; they also 
include emotional elements. 

8. Gatue and Effect in Tsyobology.^ — The causes which 
give rise to states of mind may be divided into states of 
nund and states of body. Thus the sensation of red is due 
to a light-stimulus received from some object by way of the 

' ^ See for this paragraph MiWs Logic, Book iii., cc. 8 and lo. 
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eye. Here a state of mind, the sensation of red, is caused 
by a state of body, namely, a change in the retina. All 
cases of this kind, in which a mental eifect follows upon a 
physical cause, are instances of physical laws. 

On the other hand, states of mind are very often due to 
previous states of mind, as when to us being in a reverie, one 
thought suggests another. Here a state of mind, the thought 
suggested, is caused by another state of mind, the thought 
which suggests. Cases like this, in which a mental effect 
follows upon a mental cause, are instances of mental laws. 

In determining how particular states of mind give rise 
to one another, we are met by the same difficulty as was 
noticed with respect to classification. Thoughts, feelings, 
and purposes are entangled together almost inextricably. 
Thus, suppose that we were investigating the laws under 
which the sentiment of sympathy was generated, it would 
be impossible to produce, for the purpose of our investiga' 
tion, a state of sympathy without at the same time heighten- 
ing intellectual processes, and we could never be quite sure 
that these were not the cause of the sympathy. We feel 
deeply with others, when we have wide thoughts. Even 
assuming, therefore, that the fullest freedom of experiment 
were allowed, which, as a matter of fact, is almost inconceiv- 
able, all our results would be rendered faulty by being unable 
to vary one circumstance at a time. In respect, therefore, 
of the more complex states of mind, we may not hope to 
obtain such certainty as when Mill’s Method of Difference 
can be employed. It is never possible in the study of 
mind, on its higher side, to introduce a single new factor 
into a set of circumstances which are perfectly known, and 
then to observe the difference which is caused by it. For 
the study of mind is made difficult not only by the comidex 
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conditions of each mental state, but also by the way in 
which the several effects of those conditions are blended, 
transformed, annulled iii the state of mind to which they 
give rise. The consciousness of duty performed blends 
with the consciousness of healthy physical existence ^nto 
the single feeling of well-being. We have to contend with 
a complication of the effects, as well as with a plurality of 
the causes. Each change in a concept, an emotion, a 
purpose, acts and reacts upon all the other elements of the 
same state of mind. We often find that a cherished ideal 
surrendered, or a new purpose formed, puts all the objects 
of our mental landscape in a new perspective. 

'This difficulty only holds with respect to those cases 
which have been distinguished above as instances of mental 
laws. Where, however, a sensation is produced by some 
external cause, the problem is much easier. Many converg- 
ing associations point to the fact that we see by means of 
the eye, hear with the ear, and so forth. We have to deal 
here with physical laws, and can proceed according to 
physical methods. There is a special reason, too, why the 
mental modification which follows upon a sensory impres- 
sion can be marked off from the other elements of the same 
state of mind. A sensation is an element which has not 
yet been brought into relation with the other contents of 
consciousness ; a sensation of red has no meaning until we 
connect it with other sensations ; but it is then no longer 
a simple sensation, it is part of a perception. Thus, in the 
investigation of a sensation, we can turn the attention aside 
from all those accompanying elements which obstruct our 
view of the more complex states of mind. 

We have proceeded hitherto as if states of mind were due 
either to states of body or to other states of mind. Usually, 
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however, they are due to these two sets of causes acting 
together. Hence, in enumerating the conditions which give 
rise to any state of consciousness, account must be taken 
of both. AH the physiological processes involved in the 
life of the body are factors, so far as they affect, even in the 
most indirect manner, the state of the mind, and few, if 
any, are without such influence. Hence they demand 
notice no less than those previous states of mind, whiqh 
alone perhaps are observed by us. And so even external 
objects, which in any way produce changes in the states of 
the body, are factors in the life of the mind. They may be 
marked off as the remoter, from the nearer or physiological, 
conditions of consciousness. 

Yet we may not think that mental facts are completely 
explained when we have enumerated these external con- 
ditions. As we advance from the more general to the less 
general sciences, we are continually confronted by some fresh 
quality of the facts with which we have to deal in. Thus 
all facts, so far as they relate to number and extension, are 
capable of geometrical treatment; but geometry cannot 
deal unaided with questions of force — these are left to 
mechanics. Again chemistry considers bodies not only as 
being of certain magnitudes, and as manifesting various 
kinds of force, it also regards them as differing in quality. 
A pound of lead and a pound of feathers are indifferent to a 
student of statics, but not to a chemist. We shall find this 
relation between the more general, and the less general, 
sciences to hold good when we pass from physiology to 
psydiology. After making use of all the assistance afforded 
by mechanics, electricity, chemistry, and physiology in the 
explanation of psychical processes, and after making all 
intimate use of analogies drawn from these btanches of 
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science, there remains a residuum of facts that cannot be 
accounted for by considerations drawn from external sources. 
The generalizations to which we are led by induction from 
these special facts of mind, form the special laws of mind. 

On the other hand, the facts of muscular movement show 
that mental factors co-operate in physiological changes. 
Hypnotism has given some striking confirmations of this 
truth. “ Here,” says Dr. Moll, “ the bodily functions show 
a deviation from the normal, purely as a consequence of 
psychical states. Just as a man paralyzed by fright cannot 
move in consequence of a mental shock, and not in conse- 
quence of an injury to the muscles, so people in a state of 
religious excitement have visions, not because their eyes are 
abnormal in visual function, but because they are in an ab- 
normal mental state ; and in hypnosis (/. e. the state of being 
hypnotized ), the muscles, the organs of sense, &c., are abnormal 
in function only because the mental state is altered.” ^ 

9. Inductive Investigation. — For reasons referred to in 
the last paragraph, the relation of a sense-stimulus to the 
resulting sensation presents a favourable opportunity for 
experiment. It is one of the few cases in the study of 
mind in which experimental verification is possible. It may 
therefore stand as a type of the procedure to which research 
should conform as far as possible. The law suspected by 
Weber that the stimulus applied to a sense-organ must be 
increased in geometrical progression in order that the 
resulting sensation may increase in arithmetical progression, 
has been followed out into its results, and these have been . 
compared with the results obtained by experiment The 
calculated and the observed results have ^n sufficiently 
dose to justify a high degree of certainty being attributed 
^ Hypnotism, p. 53. 
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to the law ; the deviations of the actual from the calculated 
results being due, in part at least, to the interference of 
other causes. 

The other methods about to be enumerated suffer from 
imperfections of various kinds which render them much less 
reliable than this. But this drawback is not limited to 
their use in psychology. There is no ground, therefore, for 
a despondent attitude in face of the problems of the science; 
its resources are only just beginning to be explored. 

In the past, experiment has rarely been attempted, and 
inquirers have been limited to observations under more or 
less unfavourable conditions. By observing the ways in 
which states of mind occur, together or in succession, em- 
pirical generalizations have indeed been set forth which 
embody the more frequent forms of such connection, as, for 
example, in the laws of association. But all these inferences 
have been vitiated by the inherent defects of the Method of 
Agreement. Because certain effects have invariably been 
preceded by certain conditions, it does not necessarily follow 
that these conditions were the causes of those effects ; both 
may have been due to some circumstance which passed 
unobserved. Thus, the outbursts of anger, or other violent 
passion, which frequently precede an attack of insanity, are 
not to be regarded as its cause. They are rather earlier 
symptoms of a diseased nervous system of which the in- 
sanity is merely a later symptom. And generally, the 
danger of inferring from psychological observations which 
axe unchecked by 'experiment consists in this, that earlin 
symptoms may be mistaken for the causes of the later 
symptoms, whereas, in truth, both earlier and later symptoms 
are caused by the same circumstance. 

The Method of Variations has been applied with some 
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success to statistics, and results which are plausible, and 
may be true, have been obtained. Thus the relation 
between physical and social conditions on the one hand, 
and nervous disease and crime on the other, has been 
investigated. Morselli’s book on Suicide is the record of an 
attempt in this direction. It is obvious that success depends 
on the figures compared being of the same denomination, 
that is, denoting the same classes of facts. And it is some- 
times forgotten that mental phenomena cannot be referred 
to any single set of causes however important they may be. 

This method has also been used to unravel the complexity 
of some of the higher states of consciousness. True we 
may not regard any side of the mind to the exclusion of the 
rest. We may not consider the emotions alone and apart 
from the intellectual processes with which they are so closely 
connected. But we can look for cases in which they are 
comparatively undeveloped, and again for cases in which 
they are very highly developed, and note the difference 
in the conditions which give rise to the difference in 
the results. Much of the advance which has marked the 
recent history of- psychology has been made in this way. 
The observation of the acts of young children and of animals 
afford inferences as to the nature of comparatively simple 
and undeveloped mental states. The observation of genius, 
of mental derangement, and of crime will furnish cases in 
which some functions are excessively developed, and others 
in whidi they are hardly developed at all. Thus, taking the 
average adult mind as the standard, we can measure off 
difierences in two directions : now in a negative direction 
towards the simpler forms, now in a positive direction to- 
wards the cases of very high or very distorted development. 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

TO. The Elements of the ITervoas System. — man is 
walking along the street in full enjoyment of conscious life. 
His foot slips on a piece of orange-peel, and falling heavily, 
he strikes his head on the sharp edge of the granite kerb. 
He is carried home in an unconscious state, and does not 
come to himself again, until, by a skilful operation, his 
brain is relieved of the pressure caused by his fractured 
skull. Take another fact; an application of arsenic de- 
stroys the tissues of the nerve of a tooth, and the pain 
of having it stopped is lessened, if not done away with 
altogether. By considerations like these, w’e are led to 
connect the changes in our consciousness with the functions 
of a particular set of organs, those, namely, which form the 
nervous system. 

Roughly speaking, nervous structures may be classified 
into combinations of nerve-fibres and nerve-cells. By the 
combination of these cells and fibres in various ways, the 
whol$ nervous system is built up ; and the general principle 
of their distribution is that the nerve-cells are grouped 
together at various points in the body, while the fibres 
connect the groups so formed. What we usually call a 
nerve, is reaily composed <ff several bundles of nerve-fibres 
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bound together by sheaths of connective tissue ; the nerve- 
fibres themselves are one thousandth part of an inch or less 
in diameter. Each nerve-fibre has a distinct course, and' is 
insulated from other nerve-fibres. 

The groups into which nerve- cells are collected, are 
called nerve-centres, since they form the points to and from 
which the nerve-fibres run. They contain some fibres in 
addition to the cells of which they are chiefly built up. 
The nerve-bundles, on the other hand, are wholly composed 
of fibres. And so while the fibres extend over all the parts 
of the nervous system, the cells are confined to certain parts. 
“Such nerve-cells are found in various parts of the brain 
and spinal cord, in the sympathetic ganglia, and also in the 
ganglia belonging to spinal nerves as well as in certain 
sensory organs, such as the retina and the internal ear." * 

• The processes which take place in the cells and fibres 
are called nervous excitations. They arise when some 
disturbing agent is applied to a nervous structure ; this may 
be a ray of light, a sound, a moving solid body, and so 
forth. Such a disturbing agent is called a stimulus, and the 
act of disturbance is called stimulation. These nervous 
processes are distinguished according to the direction in 
which they are trailsmitted. Sometimes they begin at the 
surface of the body and pass on to the central nervous 
organs; the impressions received by way of the sense- 
organs, such as the eye or the skin, are examples of this 
class. Sometimes the excitation begins in the central parts 
and travels to the surface, as, for instance, when an impulse 
from some nervous centre causes a muscle to contract. 
The processes which go to the centre, are often called 
cenbipetal, or sensory, excitations ; those which come from 
‘ Huxley, PkytMogy, p. 279. 
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the centre, are called centrifugal, or motor, excitations. The 
names, centripetal, centrifugdl, refer to the directions in 
which the excitations travel ; while the names, sensory, and 
motor, refer to the effects produced by them. These 
several names are also given, by a very natural metaphor, to 
the nerves which convey the excitations. 

The sensory nerves are provided at their outer termina- 
tions with organs of such a nature as to be stinoulated by 
special agents; thus the retina is susceptible to light 
waves, the ear to sound waves. Ordinarily the form of 
these organs protects them from any influences other than 
the accustomed ones. If, however, by some accident 
another agent is applied to them, the result is the same as 
would be caused by a stimulus of the usual kind. If, for 
instance, the finger be pressed against the outer edge of 
the eyeball, an illuminated figure appears on the inner side 
of the field of vision. In other words, although the agent 
is not a ray of light, the impression is still a visual one, that 
is, a sensation of light. 

On the strength of facts like this, a so-called specific 
energy has been attributed to the nerves ; by this term is 
meant that each nerve, however stimulated, is capable of 
causing only certain kinds of impressions. Thus, it has 
been said, the optic nerve, however stimulated, can only 
give rise to sensations of vision; the nerves of smell can 
only give rise to sensations of smell , and this because of 
some peculiarity in their structure by which each kind of 
nerve can give rise only to certain kinds of impressions. 
But no corresponding differences can be detected in the 
structures of these nerves — nerves that bring light impres- 
sions are indistinguishable from nerves that bring touch 
impressions. Hence the differences which we are conscious 
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of in the impressions brought by various nerves must be 
due to differences in the structures which form either their 
outer terminations at the surface, or their inner terminations 
at the brain ; and, indeed, the very diverse forms of these 
terminations make it conceivable why this difference of 
function arises. Each of them seems adapted to transform 
all the stimuli which reach them into excitations of some 
special kind. The retina, for example, may be supposed 
to transform all sorts of stimuli into sight impressions ; and 
so generally, the manner in which a nerve will act, depends 
upon the structures at its terminations. 

The outer, or surface, termination of a motor nerve is 
connected with a muscle, and the effect of an excitation 
passmg along the nerve is to cause the muscle to contract. 
All the movements of the body, various and complex as 
they may be, are caused by this simple means, that is, by 
the contractions of the muscles, singly or in combination. 
Motor nerves cannot be distinguished in structure from 
sensory nerves j they are provided, however, with end- 
structures of such a kind, that only the exciutions which 
travel from the centre can produce any effect. “ A motor 
nerve is connected with nothing which can make a change 
apparent save a muscle, and a sensory nerve with nothing 
which can show an effect but the central nervous system.” ^ 

II. The Vervous System u a Whole. — We now proceed 
to regard the nervous system as a whole. It consists of 
two sets of nerves and nerve-centres, which are intimately 
connected together, and yet may be studied apart. These 
ate the cerebro-spinal system, and the sympathetic system. 
As far as is known at present, the latter is not immediately 
connected with any psychical processes, and may be left 
^ Hozley, Pkynohgy, p. 284. 
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out of account. The cerebro-spinal system with which we 
are more closely concerned, consists of the cerebro-spinal 
axis (composed of the brain and spinal cord) and the 
cranial and spinal nerves, which are connected with this axis. 

The spinal cord lies in the cavity of the spinal column. 
From it there come thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves which 
are attached to it as follows : Each nerve, on leaving the 
column, is double for a short distance, or to put the same 
fact in another way, the bundle of fibres of which each 
nerve is composed, is separated into two smaller bundles 
before it enters the spinal cord. That root which lies 
nearei4to the front of the column is called anterior; that 
root which lies nearer tor the back is called posterior. If 
a spinal nerve is irritated before its fibres separate into the 
two bundles, a double effect is observed. On the one 
hand, a sensation, generally painful, is referred to those 
parts of the body from which the nerve comes, and at the 
same time muscular contractions arise in the same parts. 
If, however, only the anterior root of such a nerve is 
irritated, muscular con ti actions arise but no sensations; 
while the irritation Oi a posterior root gives nse to sensation, 
but not to muscular contraction. The inference which 
may be drawn from these facts is that the fibres whicli enter 
the spinal column in front convey only motor impulses, 
whDe the posterior set convey only sensory excitationa 

The function of the spinal nerves is to convey sensory 
excitations from the skin of the trunk and limbs to the 
nerve-centres in the spinal cord, and to send motor 
impulses back again from the spinal cord to the muscles 
of the same parts of the body. 

The remainder of the cerebro-spinal axis is constituted 
by the medulla oblongata, the cerebellum, a number of 
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nnaller centres, and lastly, the great cerebral hemispheres 
which form the largest and most distinctive part of the 
human brain. While the centres of the spinal cord are 
arranged in a series, these higher centres are collected 
together in the skull, as though the end of the spinal cord 
had been folded over on itself like the end of a shepherd’s 
crook. 

The cranial nerves take their origin in these higher 
centres. There are twelve pairs of them, which are 
distributed as follows: — 

The first and second pairs, counting from the top, are 
the olfactory and optic nerves. These are really continu- 
ations of the brain, and scarcely deserve the name of 
nerves. The olfactory nerves convey impressions of smell, 
while the optic nerves convey those of sight. The re- 
maining ten pairs are attached to the medulla oblongata. 
Taking up the enumeration, the third, fourth, and sixth 
pairs are attached to the muscles of the eye. The fifth 
pair go to the muscles of the jaws, and the skin of the 
face ; they also convey taste impressii ns from the mucous 
membrane of the tongue. The seven vh pair are connected 
with the muscles of the face, and at;e called facial. The 
eighth pair are the auditory nerves, OjI^ nerves of hearing. 
The ninth pair are partly sensory, partlyi motor; they bring 
taste impressions from the hinder portions of the tongue, 
and govern the muscles of the pharynx. The tenth pair 
ate interesting as the only pair of cranial nerves which 
supply those regions of the body which are distant from 
the head; they are connected with the lungs, the heart, 
the liver, and the stomach. The eleventh pair are motor 
nerves, which supply the muscles of the neck. The twelfth 
and last pair supply the muscles of the tongue. 
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The medulla oblongata is a continuation of the spinal 
cord, and closely resembles it in structure; it is chiefly 
distinguished from it by the occurrence of cellular masses, 
or ganglia. 

The cerebellum is the first part of the brain which shows 
great divergence from the structure of the spinal cord. 
The gray cellular masses form an outer covering, which is 
clearly distinguished from the radiating white fibres Which 
occupy the interior. 

The cerebral hemispheres lie like a mantle over the other 
parts of the brain, and fill the whole upper portion of the 
skull. They are separated from each other by a deep cleft 
or fissure in the middle, and are only connected by a thick 
band of transverse fibres at the bottom of this fissure. Their 
outer surface, or corUx, is formed of folds of gray cellular 
matter, like that already described as being on the surface 
of the cerebellum. The interior of the hemispheres is 
composed of white fibres ; these connect the various parts 
of the hemispheres with each other, and with other parts 
of the brain and spinal cord. 

12. The Funotioiu of the Nervous System, I. — ^When 
it has been once allowed that states of consciousness 
are connected with states of the nervous system, the next 
step will be to ascertain, if possible, what functions of the 
nervous system correspond to the several operations pf 
consciousness. Stating the problem as it appears to the 
physiologist ; What paths are taken by nervous excitations 
on their way to and from the highest centres ? What part 
of the brain, for instance, controls the movements of the 
legs? 

A very short experience is sufficient to connect the 
sensations of sight with the eye, those of touch with the 
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slcb, and so forth. The processes going on in the outer 
parts of the nervous system do not so much need explana< 
tiou as those central processes which have their seat in the 
higher centres. These, as yet, are very imperfectly under- 
stood. Any inferences, therefore, that may be drawn with 
Respect to them, must be taken as merely tentative. 

There are three ways in which this question may be 
approached; namely, physiological experiment, anatomical 
investigation, pathological observation. Their nature will 
be explained in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Physiological experiment has, for its end, to determine the 
functions of particular nervous structures, and for the reasons 
which were pointed out in § 6, is not usually possible on the 
human subject. Hence animals which possess a nervous 
system analogous to that of man, have been made use of. 
The practice of experimenting on the living animal has been 
introduced, because the continued activity of the higher 
nervous centres requires the co-operation of the other 
physiological functions of the animal, and this is only 
possible of course in the living creature. It is obvious from 
this that the practice of vivisection can only be justified 
upon two conditions : First, that the experiments are reason- 
ably likely to afford important results ; secondly, that they 
are undertaken with all possible precautions for the 
avoidance of unnecessary pain. The disrepute into which 
the practice has fallen in some quarters, and not undeservedly, 
has been due to the neglect of these conditions. This is 
not the place, however, to enter further into this vexed 
question. The experiments which have been performed 
may be ranged under two heads. On the one hand, stimuli 
have been applied to various parts of the brain, and the 

> Wundt, Physiologische Psychologit, vol. i. p,. 98. 
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muscular contractions following thereupon have been 
observed; or, on the other hand, portions of the brain 
have been removed in prder to observe what functions are 
thereby interrupted or disturbed, the inference being that 
these interrupted or disturbed functions have their seat in 
the parts affected by the experiment. But these methods 
are subject to very serious limitations. In the first place, it 
is almost impossible to excite a portion of the brain even 
with the help of the most delicate stimulus without throwing 
the neighbouring parts into agitation of a more or less 
serious kind, while the experiments which involve the 
destruction or removal of nervous tissues run the risk of 
causing irritation in the parts which remain ; and we may 
mistake the effects of this irritation for those which are 
simply due to the cessation of the functions of the parts 
removed. A further difficulty lies in that property of the 
nervous system, by which the function of an organ, which is 
diseased or lost, may be gradually taken over by some other 
part of the system; in this way the effects of such a 
removal are compensated and concealed. 

Anatomical investigation attempts to trace out the paths 
taken by nervous fibres, and therefore, presumably, by the 
excitations which they transmit. But this method again can 
help us only a very little. The complicated structure of the 
higher centres makes it almost impossible to trace any single 
set of fibres* very far without losing sight of them. Much 
less is it possible to follow any single fibre from its outer 
termination at the skin all the way to the highest centre of 
all, the cerebrum. On the other hand, comparative anatomy 
has furnished many valuable clues to the functions of 
the various parts of the brain and the connections between 
tihem. 
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Pathological observation, in the third place, has for its 
field diseased states of the brain. By observing the result- 
ing interferences with muscular contractions, with sensations 
of various kinds, and with the higher mental operations, 
inferences can be drawn as to the way in which particular 
nervous centres are connected with particular mental 
functions. The fact that disuse of an organ is often 
accompanied by degeneration of the related parts of the 
brain, is of importance here ; the loss of sight or hearing in 
early life is often followed by atrophy of certain parts of the 
brain. Changes in the structure of the brain, of which 
nervous diseases are the outward expression, are a further 
source of evidence. All this evidence, however, is to be 
taken with the same limitations as those pointed out under 
the head of physiological experiment. 

13. The Fttuotions of the Nervous System, II.— 
The simplest functions of the central parts of the nervous 
system consist in transforming the sensory excitations 
received from the surface of the body into motor impulses. 
This involves a reflection, or “bending back” so to speak, 
of the incoming process into an outgoing process ; hence a 
sensory impression taken along with the connected motor 
impulse is called a reflex. If the foot of a sleeper is touched 
widi a feather, the limb will be drawn up. Notice what is 
involved \ the sensory excitation caused by the feather is 
transmitted by a centripetal nerve to a central part of the 
nervous system (in this case, the spinal cord), where it is 
reflected, or bent back, in the shape of a motor impulse ; 
and this motor impulse causes the contractions in the 
muscles by which the foot is drawn up. In proportion as 
the stimulus is stronger, the resulting movements are more 
native and more vigorous. The start which we give on 
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touching some red-hot object, is an example of a reflex 
action which is spread over a large number of muscles. At 
the other end of the scale, very faint stimuli do not set up any 
reflex actions whatever ; for example, the faint air-currents 
which are always playing upon the surface of the body. 

This transformation of sensory excitation into motor 
impulses is the business of the nervous centres. But the 
lower centres need not necessarily receive a stimulus from 
a sensory nerve in order to fall into activity and send forth 
a motor impulse ; an impulse coming from a higher centre 
will have the same effect. The sleeper on waking will 
move his foot, not necessarily because some object has 
touched it, but in obedience to an impulse from the brain. 

There is a kind of hierarchy among the various centres, 
and the lower are placed in subordination under the 
higher. The nerves, for instance, which lead to the various 
sets of muscles are grouped together at various points 
before they reach the higher centres, in such a way that 
an impulse coming from a higher centre to a lower one 
will set all the muscles to contract which are governed from 
this lower centre. A very slight impulse may thus suffice 
to cause a relatively violent and extensive contraction of 
the muscles. Instead of special motor impulses passing 
from the higher centre to each muscle concerned in the act 
of walking, it is sufficient if the centres are excited which 
govern the motor nerves going to the muscles in question ; 
just as a general gives his orders to the officer at the head 
of a regiment instead of to ev^ individual soldier. 

In the healthy individual, impulses are always flowing 
from the higher centres to the lower ones, checking the 
activities into which they would otherwise fall amid the 
ccmstant stimuli which are produced by surrounding objects 
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or by the changing states of the body. Thus the control of 
the lower centres by the higher has its restraining, as well 
as its impellmg, side. 

There is also a reaction of the lower centres upon the 
higher. This reaction comes chiefly from the centres to 
which sensory nerves converge; the impressions received 
from the surface of the body furnish a stimulus to the 
higher centres without which they degenerate for want of 
activity. And so, looking at mental processes in their 
mechanical aspect, they seem to consist in a stream of 
energy which flows from the sensory organs at the surface 
to the central organs bracing up the latter and being by 
them transformed into a returning stream; this acts upon 
the lower motor centres to excite or to control, and so 
finally returns by way of muscular activities to the outer 
play of forces in which it took its origin. 

Let us now proceed to trace out the functions of these 
nervous centres, beginning with the lowest, and observing 
how they become more and more complex until we reach 
the highest. 

The spinal cord is the place where sensory excitations, 
which have been received from the skin of the trunk and 
limbs, are transformed into motor impulses. The spinal 
cord seems to be under the continual control of the brain, 
for when that has been removed, the excitability of the 
spinal cord is increased. 

llie reflex actions which are executed by means of the 
medulla oblongata, are of a much more complex nature 
than those performed by means of the spinal cord. They 
include the movements of in- and expiration, swallowing, 
and those concerned in the circulation of the blood. It 
i$ not surprising that a n^e-centre which stands in thig. 
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manifold relations to the outer world indicated by the list 
of nerves given in § ii, should also control the means by 
which the resources of the body are husbanded. The 
reflex actions of the medulla oblongata are thus maiked off 
from those of the spinal cord by their greater purposeful- 
ness, a kind of self-regulation being brought about by their 
means with respect to nutrition and physiological waste. 

The functions of the cerebellum are connected with the 
combination together of the various muscular actions. 
Hence, for example, it is found very highly developed in 
creatures such as birds, which have to perform very complex 
and rapid movements. When it is the seat of disease, the 
control of the muscles is disturbed ; the patient moves 
unsteadily, and is affected with that feeling of giddiness 
which is the mental expression of this imperfect control. 
The unsteady steps of a man under the influence of 
alcohol may be explained by the effect exercised on the 
cerebellum by alcoholic liquor. 

Turning now to the cerebial hemispheres, the most 
striking fact, perhaps, in relation to them is that either 
seems fitted to undertake alone nearly all the work which 
is usually done by the two in combination ; and Dr. 
Maudsley has suggested that the processes of thought, 
apparently single as they are, in reality are double, and, 
are blended together in the same way as the impres- 
sions made on the retinas of the two eyes fall into a 
single picture.^ That there is a certain independence of 
either hemisphere from the other is proved by the following 
considerations. The cerebral hemispheres may singly suffer 
considerable disorder before any noticeable disturb^ce of 
nervous function takes place. Provided the disease is 
1 Jlftiid, xiv. 161, 
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confined to one hemisphere (and cases are on record in 
which one whole hemisphere has been affected without 
completely deranging the mental life), the patient’s general 
intelligence may be scarcely affected. Where, however, 
both hemispheres are diseased, or imperfectly developed, 
the subject is usually idiotic. He can perform the simpler 
actions, indeed, but is unable to adapt himself to the 
continual changes in his surroundings. “ If left to himself, 
he will set himself on fire, or fall into the water, or cut 
himself, or get entangled in a machine, or come to some 
actual physical harm which could have been avoided by the 
exercise of rudimentary intelligence.” ^ For the control 
exercised by these, the highest centres, upon the lower, 
involves the adjustment of the functions of the latter to the 
more or less intricate trains of events which go on around us. 

This control is apparently exercised by certain parts of 
the cerebral rind or cortex. For example, the centres 
which control the impulses to the muscles are grouped 
together in the middle portion of the external surface of 
each hemisphere. The sensory centres, in which are 
registered the effects of the impressions successively re- 
ceived by way of the sense organs, probably occupy the 
regions behind this motor zone. One of the best estab- 
lished results is the location of the speech-centre in the 
base of the third frontal convolution of the left hemisphere. 

How are we to think of the operations of this highest 
element in the nervous mechanism? Since, especially, it 
has to bring into relation all the sensory activities on the 
one hand, with all the muscular activities on the other, each 
and all of these must be represented in it. But the repre- 
sentation need not be a direct one ; it will be sufficient, if 
* Mercier, Sanity and Insanity, p. 291, 
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each combination of a set of motor impulses with the 
answering set of sensory impressions (that is to say, each 
reflex), which is carried out by means of the lower centres, 
leaves its mark in these, the highest centres. In other 
words, the processes which go on in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres are, so to speak, symbolic of those which have taken 
place in the lower centres. The continual interaction with 
our surroundings which makes up life will have for its effect 
the formation of new combinations of sensory with motor 
excitations in the lower centres, new reflexes in fact, and 
side by side, an answering series of representative marks in 
the highest centre. Take piano-playing, for instance; a 
practised performer can play a piece of familiar music from 
beginning to end with scarcely a look at the notes, or a 
thought as to his Angers. The sensations of touch and 
movement produced by playing each chord call up by 
reflex action the movements necessary to play the next 
chord. If the piece is slightly less familiar, one or two 
references to the notes may be required. The successive 
motor impulses to the arms and fingers of the performer are 
not yet so conjoined by practice with the successive im- 
pressions of touch and movement received from them that 
the motor impulses immediately follow upon the sensory 
impressions. Continual exercise, however, renders each 
train of movements which at first requires for its execution 
the co-operation of conscious purpose, gradually more and 
more automatic. And when the connection of each move- 
ment with the next is accomplished, the whole series of 
movements will follow automatically on the first; for this 
will immediately call up the second and so on to the end. 
Any one of the earlier movements will thus necessarily be 
followed by all the later ones, and may represent them in 
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the supreme region of the nervous system. The first two 
or three members of a series are generally so used: the 
first two or three notes of a melody, say, Call me back 
again, or Where is my boy to-night I at once indicate 
the kind of torture the barrel-organ in the next street is 
about to inflict. We may thus conceive the cortex to be 
occupied by activities of this symbolic kind, each of them 
tending to call up a whole scries of related activities of the 
lower centres. Words, whether read, heard, or spoken, be 
it in fact or in idea, have this representative quality to a 
special extent. Whatever form the symbol of a word may 
take, it stands for and may recall at need the intermingled 
series of functions which accompany the pronunciation of a 
word, namely, the excitations of the nerves of hearing, of 
the nerves of touch and muscular sense in the mouth, and 
the motor impulses to the muscles which are employed in 
voice-production. Further, a word usually implies a more 
or less complex train of associations which constitutes its 
meaning. It is this property of words, their standing, so 
to speak, at the head of a succession of mental operations 
following their suggestion like the genii of the lamp, which 
makes them the counters of abstract thought. 

The process of conception may be illustrated by the 
same analogy; it is the capacity possessed by suitable 
symbols of calling up the reflexes (combinations of sensory 
excitations with motor impulses) which are involved in the 
meaning of the concept. Thus the concept of a house 
implies that certain sensory impressions of form and colour 
are connected with certain movements, such as walking up 
to and round the building. And notice that the appearance 
of a house from a particular point of view is associated with 
those movements by which the observer reached that point 
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of view, and that the thought of the impressions and of 
the answering movements cannot be separated. When we 
think of some impression, there comes to mind by a kind 
of necessity the idea of ourselves as receiving that im- 
pression. A reflex in idea is the thought of ourselves as 
feeling something and doing something at the same time. 
Each element of thought, then, has its active no less than 
its receptive side. Hence, it has been paradoxically said, 
we cannot imagine the appearance of things which lie 
behind us ; we always face round in idea to look at them. 

14. ComnlatiTe effects of Interaction with Environ- 
ment. — ^The human being is constantly under the influence 
of surrounding forces, and each impression leaves a perman- 
ent mark upon him, which modifies his attitude to all 
future influences. Nor do these changes compensate one 
another, and, after a cycle of variations, bring him once 
more to the state from which they caused him to diverge. 
Insignificant most of them taken singly, they suffice in 
combination to effect a thorough-going transformation of 
his nature. His interaction with the objects in his environ- 
ment changes him within the space of a few years from a 
helpless infant to the boy in full possession of his faculties, 
then in turn to the man in the prime of life, then to the 
old man, and lastly resolves his body into the elements 
out of which it was constituted. Side by side with this 
physical development, there goes a mental one not less 
striking in the variety of its several stages. The unshaped 
thoughts and undisciplined impulses of the child are trans- 
formed bit by bit into the comparatively controlled action 
and the clearer mental vision of the adult, and finally into 
the quieter thoughts and the love of peace, which dis- 
tinguish more advanced yeam. With the greatest variety 
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in the details of this development, there goes a certain order 
in its stages. Each is due to the reaction of the preceding 
one upon environing circumstances, and so the whole series 
is, in a sense, involved in the first stage. The nature of the 
child is implicitly what later he will be explicitly. We shall 
now consider the chief conditions under which this nature 
unfolds itself ; we shall take note of the physical conditions 
of that mental development with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned, so far as they throw light upon it. 

15. The Form of Mental Development. — Development 
in amount, that is to say, growth, is the most obvious form. 
We are familiar enough with the gradual increase of the 
organism to full size. The accumulation of facts in the 
memory illustrates an analogous mental process. 

Development in quality implies that the relations between 
the various parts of an organism become more definite, and 
more complex; sometimes this involves an actual trans- 
formation. The changes from larva to chrysalis, and then to 
moth, afford striking examples of development in structure. 
The building up of disconnected thoughts into concepts, 
involving as it does the gradual grasping of the ways in 
which these thoughts stand one to another, illustrates the 
way in which relations are formed between the elements 
of conscious life. We may expect to find that the reorganiza- 
tion of mental elements may at times produce results as 
unlike the causes from which they sprung, as the moth is 
unlike the chrysalis. J. S. Mill illustrated >ithis meta- 
morphosis by the chemical combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases into the liquid water; and opposed this 
mental process to those mentioned in the last paragraph in 
the same way as chemical to mechanical combinations.^ 

* Book vi. chap. iv. p. 3. 
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States of mind are not always built up by the mere juxta- 
position of their elements ; it sometimes happens that the 
combination is quite unlike its elements (as water is unlike 
oxygen and hydrogen), and could not have been inferred 
from them. 

Though development in amount, or growth, is usually 
accompanied by a parallel development in quality or struc- 
ture, this is not always the case. The brain attains approxi- 
mately its maximum size soon after the seventh year, but 
its structure is as yet comparatively undeveloped; the 
relations between its parts (the convolutions of the cerebral 
hemispheres, for instance), are as yet very imperfectly 
marked out. Similarly we may distinguish the mere 
memory' for facts from the thorough understanding of the 
bearings they have one on another j one is mere learning, 
the other is scholarship, or scientific insight. 

The development of an organism may be partial or 
general ; it may be manifested in one or two organs, or in 
all. Similarly, in mind, one single faculty may exhibit 
remarkable excellence amid others of scarcely average 
quality. Such cases afford special opportunities for the 
study of particular faculties. 

Even where the development takes a normal course, we 
can fix the attention on one side of it. Thus the changes 

in the brain may be studied apart from the other bodily 

functions. Similarly the memory and the will may be 
studied apart from other mental functions. 

But it is only in thought that the processes of the 

physiological life may be separated from one another. In 

reality these are so connected together that each implies 
and is implied by the others. Respiration and the circula- 
tion of the blood are controlled by the brain, and cease 
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if the controlling centres are seriously injured. On the 
other hand, the brain ceases to act if respiration and 
circulation are impeded. There is a similar correlation 
among the psychical processes. Each of the three species 
into which mental operations are classified — thought, feeling, 
and will — depend upon the two others. The following out 
of a train of thought by a schoolboy, as in the solution 
of an algebraical problem, is dependent upon the interest 
he takes in it; this is an emotional element. It also 
involves an active element, namely, the effort necessary to 
keep the attention fixed. A feeling — fear, for instance — 
rests on the act of thought by which the cause of the fear is 
brought before the mind, and excites us to fiee from the 
cause j here, then, we have intellectual and active elements. 
Lastly, an act of will is determined by the influence which 
the end proposed has upon our feelings, and also on the 
knowledge of the actions by which that end may be attained. 
This mutual dependence is recognized in the French 
saying : “Ha les d^fauts de ses qualittis.” The connection 
between lying and a wish to oblige is not at first sight 
clear, but it holds good nevertheless. For example, the 
Indians of the Amazon Valley, according to Mr. Wallace, 
will “ never refuse to undertake what is asked them, even 
when they are unable or do not intend to perform it.” ^ 

This development of the mind as a whole rests on the 
simultaneous development of the several mental functions, 
whereby they are fitted to take their part in the whole 
system. As we have seen, the means by which develop- 
ment takes place is the repeated exercise of faculty in 
answer to impressions received from without. In this way 
actions which at first severely taxed the attention, and were 

' Travels en the Amason, chap. xvii. 
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slowly and imperfectly performed, are at a later stage 
performed automatically, and with c ise and rapidity. This 
habituation of the mind to the ready execution of its various 
functions is simply the acquisition of a number of habits ; 
by exerci''e the mind comes to think, feel, and act, in 
particular w’ays. The extiaordinary susceptibility of the 
young child to external influences, and the consequent ease 
with which its nature may be moulded in various directions, 
makes possible its gradual attainment of the developed 
powers of the average civili/ed man. 

A function can be impioved by exeicise only up to a 
certain pitch. When that is reached, further exercise may 
not only fail to cause any advance, but may .actually give 
rise to deterioration. Trainers are well acquainted with 
this fact, and relax the exert ises of athletes from time to 
time lest they become “ stale.” At tlie same time exercise 
may remove this limit of faculty to a somewhat higher stage. 

The effect of use and misuse on the various parts of the 
body is very striking ; different occupations produce charac- 
teristic modifications of the physique. Thus, taking the 
average, the legs of the sailors employed in the American 
Civil Wai were one-fifth of an inch longer, and their arms 
one inch shorter, than those of the s ildiers.^ Tlie effects 
produced upon the mind by the several occupations are^iot 
less striking ; the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, have 
each their class peculiarities. And by tlie l.iw of correlation 
secondary effects due to class-bias turn up in the most 
unexpected quarters. Dr. Holmes has well said that you 
cannot keep thought in water tight compartments j in spite 
of all enclosures it will percolate through the joints, and 
reach distant places by strangely devious channels. 

^ Darwin, Descent of Man, pait i., diap. ii. 
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Giadual though it be, mental development is none the 
less marked by turning points in its progress. From time 
to time there arise stresses of circumstance which do not 
permit the individual to continue in the path he had marked 
out for himself, or at any rate had been previously following. 
These mental stresses usually accompany two critical eras 
in the physiological life, namely, the disturbances which 
take place on the organism attaining its full complement 
of functions ; and again, when the prime of life is exchanged 
for the quieter existence of old age. The entrance upon 
school life, the choice of a vocation, marriage with its 
responsibilities, and retirement from business, also form 
crises in the average career ; and the mental energy, which 
may have sufficed to meet ordinary demands upon it, often 
fails in the presence of greater emergencies. Hence one 
important condition of proper development is the mainten- 
ance of reserve energies on which, if occasion aris.', draughts 
may be drawn. 

16. The Factors of Mental Development. — We have 
just considered the form which is taken by mental develop- 
ment; it remains to consider the factors which bring it 
about. These may be divided into two sets, under the 
names nature and education. On the one hand there are 
the dispositions to think, feel, and act in certain ways, 
which, taken together, constitute the nature of the individual. 
On the other hand are the influences exercised upon him 
by his surroundings, by which his nature is drawn out and 
realized, that is to say, educated. 

17. Plasticity: Variety of Natural Dispositions, L — 
Among the many excellences which account for the domina- 
tion of man over other animals, none perhaps is more 
striking than the variety of circumstance to which he can 
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adjust himself. This power of adaptation is called plasticity. 
Apart from that foresight with which he can take precautions 
against events distant in space or time, and transforms his 
surroundings to suit himself, his body of itself can become 
inured to the greatest possible diversity of climate and 
circumstance. The Fuegians live without clothing in a 
country where, even at the summer solstice, snow falls 
every day on the hills, and rain and sleet in the valleys. 
At the other extreme we find that human existence is 
maintained in sultry districts like the Coromandel coast, 
where the heat is so intense for some parts of the year as 
to destroy vegetation, the temperature ranging in the sun 
from 100 to no degrees. The mind, too, no less than the 
body, can become used to circumstances, which at first sight 
seem to render its activity inconceivable. The conditions 
of existence among the poorest of the poor would at first 
weigh as heavily on the mind of the average well-to-do 
Englishman as those physical extremes on his body. 

Connected with this power of variation in response to 
varying circumstances, is the diversity of natural endow- 
ment with which each of us starts the world. It is a 
commonplace how far this diversity extends with respect 
to physique. Height, proportionate length of limb, com- 
plexion of skin, and especially the form of the features, and 
the colour of hair and eyes, so combine to produce a 
constant variation of appearance, that amid the millions of 
our fellow-creatures we rarely confuse one with another. 
This variation in physical structure is accompanied by a 
not less striking one in mental capacity. Some minds 
exhibit an unusual responsiveness to their environment, and 
their development is rapid all round. This sensitiveness 
to external influences does not necessarily indicate a natural 
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equipment above the average ; it may sometimes be the 
symptom of a mind too highly strung, or else of one which 
soon reaches the limit of its capacities, and is therefore less 
promising than one of slower growth, just as animals of a 
low grade of development like birds and reptiles reach 
their full complement of faculties sooner than animals of a 
higher grade, the elephant and the horse, for example. 
Apart fiom causes of this description, a readiness to develop 
quickly is the sign of a nature well adapted to its surround- 
ings, and possessed of well-balanced faculties. If, on the 
other hand, we follow cases of less perfect development 
through all the successive degrees of imperfection, we find 
at first that fullness of development is merely delayed; 
then cases are reached in which the individual is weak- 
minded, and barely equal to the ordinary draughts upon 
his energy. As this imperfection becomes more marked, 
we meet with imbecility, and lastly with idiocy, in which 
the development of the individual’s mind has barely been 
carried past the earliest stages. 

Just as mental development in general can be measured 
by reference to the ordinal y standard, so we may distinguish 
variations above and below the average in the case of the 
several faculties. Take music for an illustration : on the 
one hand we^ have precocity like that of Mozart, or of the 
child-pianists, Hoffman and Hegner. Then come a large 
number whose taste for music is developed enough to 
render them respectable performers. They are followed by 
the average concert-goer, and lastly by those persons who 
have no ear for music, and can barely recogni/e the national 
anthem. Capacity for mathematics, natural history, lan- 
guages, athletic exercise®, good-fellowship, business trans- 
actions, public life, differs in similar ways. Some of these 
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capacities seem so to be connected together that excellence 
in one is usually accomj^anied by excellence in another 
of the'm. A clever de'>igner is usually, also, an excellent 
draughtsman. At the same time, the imperfect development 
of one or two special capacities does not of necessity 
betoken a mind below the average. Many childien who 
scarcely can keep up with their fellows in the very special 
subjects of a school curriculum, turn out brilliant successes 
amid more congenial surroundings. Mr. Darwin, and his 
cousin, Mr. Gabon, failed to be attracted cither by school- 
life or medical studies. Richter tells a tale of a great 
mathematician, who from incapacity for ordinary studies or 
business, continued a day-labourer for thirty-eight years. On 
the other hand, boys who have shown the greatest promise 
amid the artificial conditions of school-life, sometimes fail 
completely when they have to deal w ith the pi oblems of 
business. Here their partial capacities found an environment 
which exactly suited them ; there they were unavailable. 

18. Natural Dispositions, II. : Heredity. — Sometimes 
unusual forms of development arc referred to the habits and 
manner of life of one’s ancestors ; it is said that faculties 
exercised and improved in the life of the individual are 
transmitted in this more advanced state to his posterity, so 
that they start at a point of development further on than 
that from which he started. On this principle Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has deduced the more complex faculties, and 
especially the moral ones, from the registration of experi- 
ences in the nervous system, and the consequent trans- 
mission of their effects to future generations.^ Thus, it is 
urged, the individual is impelled to act in particular ways 
and for particular ends not by his own experience merely, 

' Principles of Psychology t part viii., chap, vi. 
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but also by dim motives drawn from an experience not 
his own. 

But the question has been raised whether dispositions 
acquired in the life of the individual are passed on. The 
facts, it is said, can be explained without the help of this 
theory. According to it numberless generations have 
handed on to their successors a slightly bettered outfit of 
faculties. But observe: the variation between different 
members of the same community often exceeds the differ- 
ence between the average civilized man, and the savage 
from whose condition he is believed to have emerged, 
and so, if through any circumstance those individuals who 
exhibit particular qualities in their most developed form 
have the best chance of surviving, a difference is obtained 
at once, which is at least equivalent to the sum of the 
differences produced by inheritance acting over long periods 
of time. Hence the influence of such special inheritance 
must be very slight compared with that of natural selection. 
But even in cases where traits apparently acquired in the 
parent’s life, have reappeared in his offspring, it is not 
necessary to assume that they have been specially handed 
down. That the parent placed under certain circumstances 
has exliibited certain dispositions, makes it probable that 
his offspring, if placed under like circumstances, will do the 
same. It seems a not uncommon occurrence for the hand- 
writing of father and son to be almost indistinguishable, but 
we need not therefore assume that the tendency to write in 
that particular way was specially inherited. Those peculi- 
arities in the nervous and muscular organization of the 
parent which made it natural for him to write in just that 
way, will, if they appear in the son, make it natural for him 
to write in that way too. To justify the theory of inherited 
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acquisitions it would be necessary to show that the child’s 
nature was an exaggerated copy of that of the parent : as 
if “ the soldier’s child is born to be yet more a soldier, and 
the politician’s to be still more a politician.” And this 
theory also requires that injuries suffered by the parent 
should reappear in the offspring. The examples of such 
inheritance are so rare, however, that they fail to give any 
adequate support to the hypothesis. The theory of heredity 
when fully stated includes the reappearance of the characters 
of remoter ancestors, no less than of immediate ones ; and 
it is quite possible that traits which at first sight seem 
directly due to the influence of dispositions acquired during 
the parent’s lifetime, are the effects of reversion to the 
characteristics of remoter ancestry. If we neglect for the 
moment the probability that the lines of an individual’s 
ancestry intersect one another, we find of course that the 
number of his ancestors doubles with each generation that 
we go back. By the alternating predominance of this or 
that strain scope is afforded for the occurrence of variations 
not less numerous and striking than those which are 
actually observed. The many instances in which a charac- 
teristic leaps a generation to appear in the third, proves the 
possibility of this reversion. “ We never see an individual 
in a face of any stock we know, but a mosaic copy of a 
pattern with fragmentary tints from this or that ancestor ” 
(Holmes). The result to which the discussion of this 
question seems to be tending, is that the transmis- 
sion of dispositions in an improved state, due to the 
experience of the parent, is indeed a factor to be taken 
into account, but that at the same time its importance 
has been very much exaggerated. The interest of this 
matter for the psychologist lies in the way in which it 
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affects theories as to the origin of the moral and other 
sentiments. 

There is one important corollary of the theory of develo^v 
ment which throws light on the order in which the faculties 
develop ; the successive stages of the individual’s life history 
answer with some necessary limitations to the order in 
which those dispositions appeared in the history of the race. 
The man of the more advanced degree of development has 
passed through stages at which men of a lower degree have 
stopped. The civilized man, when a child, exhibits for a 
time those dispositions which jaei manently characterize the 
adult savage. We may suppose that both the higher and 
the lower races start on the same path of development, but 
that individuals of the one reach the limit of tlieir progress 
sooner than individuals of the other. Negro children, when 
placed under tuition, often develop more rapidly than white 
children to begin with, but they sooner rcacli a stage at 
which further instruction has little or no effect. 

19. Educational Influences, I. : Physical Environment. 
— ^Turning now from the tendencies implanted in the indi- 
vidual, let us examine the external conditions which call 
out or repress them. The objects amid which human life 
is passed make themselves known to us by their reactions 
upon our bodies. Through these effects they contribute to, 
or impede, our continual well-being. Gravitation, elec- 
tricity, heat, hght-waves, sound-waves, are some of the 
forms taken by these influences. The exact proportion 
and manner in which they affect us, is determined not only 
by their own laws, but also by the distribution and amount 
of the natural agents in which they take their rise. From 
this point of view we may classify our surroundings into 
various groups of natural agents : astronomical, the sun, 
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moon, and stars; geological, the nature of the soil and 
climate, and the distribution of minerals, botanical, the 
nature and distribution of surrounding flora, zoological, 
the natuie and distribution of surrounding fauna. All 
these circumstances tend to determine the conditions of 
human life. “In the rarefied air of the high Andes more 
respiration is rcquiied than in the plains, and in fact tribes 
living there have the cliest and lungs developed to an 
extraordinary si/e.” * Among other physiological influences, 
those of animal and vegetable diet respectively, arc veiy 
marked ; and the neighbourhood of other human beings 
has physical effects not less important, as, for instance, in the 
communication of infectious diseases. 

Along with these physiological effects, there go psycho 
logical effects, some of them directly, others indirectly, 
derived from them. To make an absurd supposition, if 
man were a nocturnal animal, instead of one that seeks his 
food by day, his mental characteristics would probably be 
entirely different. The damp wintry days which make up 
so much of the English year, tend to drive Englishmen 
within doors, and in this way, by turning attention to home 
life, have powerfully affected the English character. Or to 
take an instance of another kind, the geographical confor- 
mation of Greece, by which the country is divided into small 
secluded portions through the intervention of high moun- 
tains or arms of the sea, was an important factor in the 
development of the Greeks of classical times. It favoured 
that isolation by which variations in a particular direction 
may proceed without being checked by the neutralizing 
effects of intercrossing. And so we may explain in part 
that very special development of capacity which marked 

Tylor, Anthropology, p. 74. 
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many of the Greek tribes. This seclusion was not seriously 
affected by the large sea-board. Racial pride tended to 
prevent intermarriage with barbarians and foreigners, and 
indeed usually found expression in legal enactments. And 
so great purity of descent was combined with great oppor- 
tunities of contact with foieign ideas. 

The comparatii c abundance and the nature of food, be 
it animal or vegetable, determines in definite directions the 
development of mental dispositions. The arts by which 
animal food is seemed, include the exercise of alertness, 
ingenuity, and endurance in the chase. Further the 
invention and manufacture of weapons demands con- 
siderable capacity. 'I'he case is quite altered in tropical 
districts where sufficient vegetable food lies close at 
hand. 

20. Educational Iniaiueiices, II. : Social Environment. — 
The most important factor in our environment is the 
presence of other human beings. This has such far- 
reaching implications in mental development that it is 
usually singled out for special treatment under the name of 
the social factor. At the same time, we must remember 
that the effects produced on the individual by his fellows 
are of the same kind as those to which reference was made 
in the last paragraph. They consist in certain reactions 
which may be described in terms of physics and other 
sciences. It is the meaning which is read into it that makes 
the grasp of a friend’s hand other than the mere contact 
with a foreign body. 

Cases occur from time to time in which human beings 
have been detached at a very early age from the companion- 
ship of their fellows. In 1800 a human being, half savage;, 
who lived in the woods, slept on dried leaves, and fled at 
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the approach of men, was found in the department of the 
Aveyron by some sportsmen. He had no voice, and 
seemed very defective in intelligence. He had probably 
been lost or exposed in the woods wlien very young. His 
case shows how much the ordinary civilized human being 
owes to social influences. In their simjAest form they 
consist of the care and training supplied by the parent. 
'I'he parent’s indirect influence is scarcely less important 
than that which he intentionally exert ises ; for his actions, 
and those of elder persons generally, are watched and 
imitated by the child. As the circle of the rhdd gradually 
widens from home to school, and then to business and the 
great world, tlie social influences operating upon him become 
more numerous and more complicated. 

Let us glance for a moment at the forms taken by those 
influences, and at their effects in the mind of the individual. 
He finds himself in presence of a great stock of acquisitions, 
which has been accumulated slowly by the community into 
which he is born. (It must be remembered, of course, that 
we are occupied with Western civilization.) At first sight, 
the material part of this inheritance seems to the average 
modern quite indispensable ; the conveniences of civilization, 
such as gas, well-paved streets, the morning paper, are so 
entwined with his life that on removing from them he feels 
as if a part of himself were missing. And emigration to the 
interior of Australia, or of the Canadian provinces, produces 
some effects not altogether looked for. The vanity of the 
settler puts these down to patriotism and love of his 
relations ; it is rather the traversing of old habit that is to 
blame. He misses the various modifications which human 
thought and labour produces in its environment. It is 
not difficult to understand why towns take a long time to 
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grow. The erection of dwellings for a whole population is 
completed but slowly, while its churches and public buildings 
are in civilized countries the fruits of long periods of 
artistic and constructive skill, and indeed carry their history 
in their faces. Railways, shipping, canals, factories, and 
machinery are also the obvious product of human labour. 
The facts in the case of the country, if less obvxous, are 
even more impressive. The cutting down of trees and 
brushwood, the drainage of the fields, the removal of stones 
from some soils, and the manurmg of otheis, the making of 
roads, retiuire the continual labours of several generations. 
But sometimes human industry takes a wider sweep, and 
aims at nothing less than a complete transformation of its 
environment, as in the jilanting of trees by which the climate 
of whole districts is modified, the conversion of marshes 
into habitable country, as in the drainage of the Fens, 
the emptying of the mountain tarns in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, the Dutch embankments against the encroachments 
of the sea. 

These various contrivances aie in perpetual need of 
repair or renewal. In this process they are usually modified 
and sometimes improved. The skill with which this is 
done depends on the state of scientific knowledge and of 
mechanical ingenuity. Thus the ground of all this adapt- 
ation of the environment to human needs lies very largely in 
certain intellectual states of mind. 

Society having thus arranged the stage upon which the 
individual is to act, also prescribes with more or less rigour 
the manner in which he is to play his part. It imposes upon 
him certain injunctions which determine the limits within 
which free action is permitted to him, and visits him with 
various punishments if he oversteps them. The free sphere 
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thus left to him is still further encroached upon by the 
dictates of public opinion which steps in to supplement, and 
sometimes, though less often, to suggest law-breaking. Public 
and social injunctions, at first imposed with some show of 
reason, from time to time become unfitted to regulate the 
citizen's life. The emotional force which made their 
exercise easy to begin with, gradually becomes spent, and 
in consequence there is a depreciation of social custo.ns 
almost comparable to that of material conditions of civilized 
life. The need of intellectual operations there gives way 
here to the need of moral ones. 

Let us review very briefly that store of intellectual and 
moral ideas fiom which the actual world of social life is 
from time to time renewed. All contributions to this stock 
are made in obedience to some practical motive. Science 
has gradually reached its present development in close 
connection with the arts of life; geometry, as its name 
denotes, was connected with land-surveying, chemistry with 
the desire to transmute the baser metals into gold, and so on. 
One of the most fruitful sources of improvement in chemistry 
and metallurgy has been the art of war, and physics has 
advanced in compliance with the demands of construction. 
The arts of pleasure have given birth to other forms of 
intellectual activity ; history took its rise in the simple lay 
sung by a minstrel at the chieftain’s table. The con- 
versation that whiled away the leisure of the Greeks was 
the source of the metaphysics and logic of the present. 
In each age a few leisured individuals have surrendered 
themselves to speculation, and have furnished a basis for 
the intellectual culture of the age which succeeded them, 
and so ultimately for the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. 
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But the very progress that is made from time to time, 
whether in moral ideas, science, or art, brings about a new 
state of things in which the solutions of the problems of the 
period just past are no longer adequate to the needs of the 
present Hence it is not to be expected that the mental 
equipment of any epoch has more than a transient and 
relative value. What is of value is the opportunity for the 
intellectual and moral activity by which each age may settle 
its own questions. Though the tendencies of speculation 
trend in great sweeps towards some determinate future, Ave 
cannot prophesy from viewing their past course the precise 
form in which they will issue. Hence the utmost freedom 
must be permitted to individual dispositions. The influence 
of a conformity, whether in politics or religion, which is 
brought about by an external compulsion, produces dis- 
astrous results of which the Laws of Manu and the Hindu 
character are not tlie only example; and it is noteworthy 
that those who by a great effort throw off these and similar 
bonds, are deflected further from a middle course than 
others on whom a lighter compulsion has been laid ; the 
rebound is proportionate to the previous constraint. When, 
however, the development of the individual has been left as 
far as possible to take its natural course, the moment at 
whicli he begins to think for himself is not necessarily 
signalized by a great divergence from the path which up to 
that time he had followed in obedience to the usual educa- 
tional influences. Many of the habits of thought which at 
first sight seemed unreasonable to him, are found to be. 
grounded in facts of practice which he had failed to see, or 
seeing, had failed to recognize their value. Those legacies 
of religious and political dogma in ivhich the consciousness 
of the past expressed itself, may indeed seem an incumbrance 
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to the moral and political reformer in his hastier moments ; 
but they constitute an accumulation of the same kind as the 
rest of the social inheritance, and the scrutiny to uhich they 
are subjected, if not less searching, should at the same lime 
be not less respectful. 



CHAPTER III 

SENSATION. 

21, Characteristios of Sensation — 'I'he sensory organs 
will be considered in this chapter only so far as a reference 
to their stiuctuie is required, m order that we may under- 
stand the sensations which we receive fiom them. Generally 
speaking, they consist of arrangements by w'hich external 
stimuli may be transformed so as to affect the sensory 
nerves in a particular manner (§ lo). Turning now from the 
nervous structures to tlie sensations themselves, there are 
four aspects under which the various classes of sensations 
may be regarded. First, their qualify, by which we may 
mark them off fiom other classes; a colour is obviously 
different in kind fiom a smell. Secondly, their intensity , 
sounds may be either loud or soft. Thirdly, in the cases 
of some senses, those of touch and vision for example, we 
can distinguish sensations according to the part of the 
sense-organ which is exercised. This pioperty of being 
different accoiding to the portion of the sense-organ which 
is excited, is called local character. Thus a small patch of 
scarlet, which occupies one pait of the field of vision, may 
be distinguished from a patch of sirailai hue which occupies 
another pait. Fourthly, different classes of sensation 
possess a differing interest for us apart from association. 
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People who are fond of music, doubtless, find more 
pleasure than others in musical sounds. Painters of some 
schools, again, manifest a special delight in rolour. This 
difference of intrinsic interest is sometimes called tom of 
feeling. We shall see in the sequel how this last character- 
istic determines the nature of our emotions (§ 98). 

By appiopriate movements, the smse-orgaiis can be 
brought into diffeient relations to the object to which we 
are attending; the hand, the eye, the no^e, the ear, may be 
set to work on this side or th it, as circumstances suggest. 
This possibility of moving the sense-organs greatly increases 
their scope. Boirowing a convenient phrase of Pi of. Croom 
Robertson’s, we may denote this as the acltve exercise of 
the senses. 

22. Measurement of Sensation. — In consideiing the 
several senses, we shall have occasion to remark upon their 
comparative delicacy, that is to say, the minuteness of the 
stimuli, and of the changes in them, of which they can take 
account. This is called their Discrimination. Thus by the 
ear we can discriminate between notes, which differ by less 
than a vibration per second. With the sense of smell we 
can detect the presence of substances in such small 
quantities that they elude ordinary chemical re-agents. The 
discrimination of a sense can be measured, then, both by 
the minuteness of the least stimulus to which it can respond, 
and by the minuteness of the least change in the stimuli! 
which is perceived as a change at all. 

The question has been asked : How far do differences 
in the intensity of our sensations answer to differences in 
the strength of the stimuli which cause them ? This inquiry 
has been responded to as follows: In oider that the 
intensity of a sensation may be increased in arithmetical 
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progression, the strength of the stimulus which causes it, 
must be increased in geometrical pi egression. The law was 
first stated by the German, Weber, and it is called after his 
name. It is found to be only appio\iniatcly true, and to 
hold good most cl isGy foi stimuli of a moderate strength. 
Among the severa' senses, that of hearing furnishes the best 
examples which confirm it. For instance, if a sound of a 
given degree of loudness produce a sensation of a certain 
intensity, then in order that a sensation may be produced of 
twice that intensity, tlie stimulus must be increased to four 
times its former strength. 

If we produce a moderately strong stimulus, say sound 
vibrations, by an instrument which we can regulate, and 
then gradually increase the force w ilh which those vibrations 
are produced, the lesulting impression, in this case an 
auditory one, will become more intense. Sooner or later, 
however, a point will be reached at which any increase in 
the intensity of the stimulus will no longer be followed by 
an increase in the intensity of the impression. This upper 
limit is called the Height for the sense. On the other hand, 
the intensity of the stimulus may be gradually decreased 
below the point fiom which we started, and the answering 
impression wall grow faintei and faintei, until the stimulus 
i^ no longer peiccptible at all. This lower limit is called 
the Threshold. I'he threshold marks the minimum intensity 
cf sensation, the height, the maximum intensity of sensation, 
o\ which a given sense is capable, and the difference 
lK\tween them measures the scope of the given class of 
sensations. It is found that the delicacy of a sense is 
proportionate to the lowness of the thieshold , in other 
words, a sense that can begin to take account of very 
minute stimuli can also take account of very slight changes 
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in their strength. On the other hand, a sense which is too 
dull to register stimuli of less than a certain strength, will 
also fail to register changes of less than a corresponding 
amount. The two kinds of discrimination thus vary 
together. When local anaesthetics are applied to the skin, 
the decreased sensibility shows itself both in the way in 
which stimuli must be incieased before they can be perceived 
at all, and in tlie lessoned power of detecting changes in 
their intensity. 

23. Common Sensations. — If we look at a diagram of the 
cerebro-spinal axis, that is to say, the brain and spinal cord 
together with the nerves attached to them, we shall see that 
the special senses of sight, hearing, smell, and taste, employ 
but a small number of the sen-sory nerves (§ ti). The 
remainder bring impressions of touch, and also give lise to a 
large class of sensations which are sometimes called Common 
or General sensations. These are distinguished from the 
special sensations, in being caused by internal changes 
which do not inform us as to what is going on in surround- 
ing objects. They “ are very probably the result of affections 
of the afferent nerves in general brought about by the state 
of the blood, or that of the t ssues in which tliey are 
distributed.”^ One important class is connected with 
breathing, and continually prompt the acts of inspiration 
and expiration ; if the breath is held for a time, these 
feelings soon become prominent. Another class is connected 
with the digestion, and take the form of feelings, now of 
hunger, now of repletion. A third large class is connected 
with the muscular tissues; according to their varying states, 
we have feelings of muscular freshness of fatigue. 

These common sensations form, so to say, the background 
‘ Huxley, Physiology, p. 203. 
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of consciousness j they are the basis of the states of comfort 
or discomfort which make life pleasant or a burden. An 
injury to some part of the body, such as a bruised limb or 
stomachic complaint, casts a shadow in which objects 
presented to the intellect are involved. This whole class 
of feelings is vague and indeterminate in character. They 
pass slowly and in long rhythms from one pole of well- 
being to the other. The great waves now set us at a high 
pitch of elation, now at a corresponding depression. These 
ihythms often take ‘weeks to accomplish, and are themselves 
varied by minor rhythms. The times of growing depression 
and of growing elation aie checked by temporary reactions. 

24. Pleasure and Fain. — Rcfeience has already been 
made to the fact that the common sensations tend to pass 
into pain. The same holds good of the special sensations. 
As sensations approach the Height, they begin to have this 
quality, and if die stimulus goes on acting after the Height 
is reached, the pain quality tends to overcome the special 
character of the sensation. In this case we suppose stimuli 
of the usual kind, but of excessive strength, to act on the 
nerve-endings, the nerves themselves being unaffected. 
The case is different when the neives are themselves cut or 
otherwise injured, or when the surrounding tissue is inflamed 
or otherwise diseased ; the pains caused by cuts, burns, 
bruises, inflammation, are of this class. In this case the 
structure of the nerve is temporal ily deranged or destroyed. 
Tlie various classes of sensations, general as well as special, 
as they pass into pain-sensations, begin to resemble one 
another much more than under oidinary conditions. For 
the functions are interrupted, by which exc'tations passing 
along different kinds of nerves are distinguished. 

The species of pain may be classified thus : pains of 
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craving, pains of fatigue, pains due to structuial huit. Ihis 
division answers to the insiiflicicnt or excessive stimulation 
of nerve structure and to their positive injury Pains of 
ciaving include the lestlessness which comes of insufficient 
muscular exercise. Where constraint is applied the dcsiie 
to move may reach an uncontrollable agony I hose pains 
which indicate the need for breathing or food have already 
been referred to Pams of fatigue aie most famdiaily 
illustrated by those of the muscles Nervous fatigue may 
be due to the overstimulation of the peiipheral or central 
parts of the neivous system As the iatiguc is incieased, 
the dull headache rises in intensity and begins to thiob, the 
weaned eyes first become jaded and then begin to smart 
Theie is furthci a feeling of lassitude which accompanies 
geneial exhaustion or weakness Pams due to jihysical 
injury are of several kinds They may be dull, tin obbing, 
burning smarting, sharp like a knife, oi a large amount 
of p^Jmay be ciowded into a single moment of agony. 
Pain^P' this kind seem to arise in a different kind of nerve 
fronflne ordinary sensations It is well known that when 
the skin or othei sensible portions of the body are wounded, 
only a touch impression is leccivcd at first, and then the 
pain sensation follows and gradually extends itself.^ This 
tendency of pain to seem to spread itself, is one of its best 
marked characteristics, and is jirobably due to the fact that 
the disturbance on reaching the brain is communicated to 
the neighbouring centres 

Within the limits of excessive and insufficient stimulus, 
the exercise of the physiological functions, and especially 
the reception of impressions and the exercise of the muscles, 
IS productive of pleasure. In this theory of the threshold 
^ Wundt, vol 1 p 410 
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and the height, we have the modem coimterijart to the 
theory of the mean, though indeed Aristotle docs not apply 
it to the explanation of pleasure. 

A derivative kind of pleasure is experienced when there 
is a transition from a more painful to a less painful state. 
These pleasuies of relief are almost as keen as any. It is 
questionable, howevci, whether the opposite transition from 
a more, to a less, pleasant state is a source of pain. 

The pleasure which accompanies the jiutting forth of 
energies, which have been repressed for some time, is 
peculiarly exhilarating, as is also that which attends the 
gradual restoration of tlic muscles after exhaustion, namely, 
the pleasure of rest. 

The fact that pleasure characterizes the noimal and 

unimpeded exeicise of physiological functions of all kinds, 

implies that where it attends the special senses, it will be 

coloured by their special nature. That is to say, while all 

pleasures have something in common, they do not, li’ oains, 

overcloud the mental activities to which tliey are hed. 

stir 

There are, therefore, as many elementaiy pleasures ^ lere 
are normal sensations. Whereas, pains in becoming more 
strong tend to merge into one or two kinds, whatever be 
the sense-organ affected. 

25. Muscular Sense ; Sense of Movement and of Eesist- 
anoe. — One class of the common sensations deserves to be 
singled out for their greater distinctness and their import- 
ance as sources of knowledge respecting the outer world ; 
those sensations, namely, which accompany movement of 
the parts of the body, and pressure against some resisting 
object. These so-called muscular feelings are rather difficult 
to localize. For all that, they are delicate, and enable us 
, to discriminate between small differences of weight, and 
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very slight differences of movement. The movements of 
the head right and left, and up and down, of the arms and 
hands in almost every conceivable direction, of tiie trunk 
round its axis, and of the legs pendulum fashion, all these 
differing motions pi odufing diffcient postuics of the body, 
and m the case of tlie legs locomotion are accompanied 
by differing sensations of movement. The movement of 
the right arm, for instance, up and oiitwaid, has its own 
special concurring sensation which is assot lated with just 
that movement. The muscles, however, whuh move the 
eyes, are capable of the most delicate adjustments of all, 
and their movements are disci iin mated most finely 

We may become conscious of a movement of the optic 
axis through very little more than one minute (the twenty- 
one thousand six hundredth put of a complete revolution) 
Not only the extent but the duration and the rate of move- 
ment of the ocular muscles, and those of the hands and 
arras, are also capable of very subtle discrimination. 

The sensations of resistance are obtained when we press 
any part of the body against some solid substance, or try to 
pull It towards us lake the preceding class, these sensa- 
tions are capable of being distinguished very minutely. 
Thus a difference of one twenty fifth can be detected in 
comparing weights of about a pound. 

Concepts of foice in all its manifestations derive their 
meaning in great part from these sensations of resistance. 
In a like manner, concepts of distance are based on the 
combination of sensations of movement. 

26. Touch. — The organs of touch are distributed over all 
the free parts of the body, and over the walls of the mouth 
and nose. By these are received the sensations of touch 
proper, namely, of pressure , the sensations of warmth and 
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cold are probably dependent on a sepafate set of 
sense-organs. 

The sense of temperature is not equal all over the body ; 
its intensity seems to depend on the thickness of the 
epidermis. It is leiy delicate on the cheek and elbow. 
The susceptibility of the skm of the finger to small changes 
in temjjeiaturc, approaches that of a fine mercury ther- 
mometer. The proper temperature of the skin seems to 
form a starting-jiomt, temperatures below which are felt as 
cold, while those above it are felt as hot. The skin can 
adapt itself to tempeiatures which fall above or below this 
level. Thus, if one hand be placed in a basin of hot water, 
and the other in a basin of cold water, and if both hands 
are then plunged into a basin of tepid water, this will seem 
warm to one hand and cold to the other. 

The sensations of temperature which aic received by 
way of the whole surface of the skin only enter into the 
central region of coi sciousness when they vary considerably 
above or below the mean intensity. Although they gener- 
ally pass unnoticed, sensations of temperature none the 
less form a massive and important group of elements in all 
ordinary states of consciousne.ss. 

Touch sensations proper — those, namely, of pressure — 
are often combined with those of resistance. They can be 
separately observed in the sensations received from the 
trunk or limbs when resting on some solid surface. If the 
hand is laid fiat on the ground, and a weight is placed upon 
it, sensations of pressure alone are received from the skin. 
The discrimination of the sense of pressure has been 
measured for various parts of the body. Weber found that 
by placing difierent weights on the two hands simultaneously, 
a difference of about one-third could be detected ; whereas, 
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if the weights were placed successively on the same hand, 
the least perceptible difference was diminished to about 
one-fifteenth. If a weight is lifted, the sensations of 
pressure which are still received from the skin at the point 
of contact, are supplemented by the sensations of strain 
received from the arm. Care must be taken not to conf- 
sensations of temperature with those of touch proper. 
When two portions of the skin are in contact, those sensa- 
tions which are not due to the pressure of the two parts 
on one another will be referable to sensations of temperature. 

Sensations of pressure, like those of temperature, form an 
important element in consciousness. They are constantly 
being received, whether we stand, sit down, or recline, from 
those parts of the body on which we are supported. When 
the skin of the foot is benumbed, and the guiding sensa- 
tions of pressure are no longer felt, the patient becomes 
giddy and totters. 

In combination with the movement of the skin, sensations 
of pressure take a number of special forms. The following 
apparently simple sensations are due to sensations of 
movement and resistance combined with those of pressure. 
The list is quoted from Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Psychology^ 
Pt. VI. chap. xii. “ The opposition which objects offer to 
compression or tension is distinguishable not only in its 
relative amounts, heavy and light, but in its kinds, hard 
and soft, firm and fluid, viscid and friable, tough and brittle, 
rigid and flexible, fissile and infissile, ductile and inductile, 
retractile and irretractile, compressible and incompressible, 
resilient and irresilient, and, combined with figure, the 
rough and smooth.” 

We have seen how muscular sensations can be dis- 
tinguished according to the part of the body from which 

F 
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they axe received (§ 25). The touch sensations exhibit this 
local character in a still more developed state. Sensations 
received from neighbouring parts of the skin are more 
easily confused together than those received from points 
separated by a greater distance. The distance at which 
impressions received on neigbouring parts of the skin are 
no longer distinguishable, and therefore appear as one, 
differs on different parts of the surface. This fact may be 
made the subject of a simple experiment. If the points of 
a pair of compasses are slightly blunted, and are then 
placed on the skin, the distance they must be apart, in 
order to be felt as separate, is least where the discrimination 
of the skin is keenest, as on the tip of the tongue, the lips, 
and the tips of the fingers. The distance by which the 
points must be separated, in order still to give rise to a 
double impression, rapidly increases as we pass to the less 
discriminative parts of the surface, until on the back, they 
must be at an interval of more than one inch. 

27. Taste and Smell. — Leaving those sense-organs, which 
are distributed over the immensely greater part of the 
surface of the body, we now turn to the highly specialized 
organs placed in the neighbourhood of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; those, namely, of taste, smell, hearing, sight And 
first as to taste and smell. 

Since they have to do with the chemical qualities of 
things, these have been called the chemical senses. They 
stand, therefore, like sentinels to challenge the substances 
which enter the stomach and lungs. Tastes always, and 
smells often, combine with tactile sensations of the tongue 
and mucous membrane of the nose respectively. Taste 
depends on a mechanical condition ; substances, in order 
to be tasted, must be dissolved. Tastes have been classified 
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into sour, sweet, bitter and salt. By combination of these 
simple flavours, with certain textures or grains, astringent, 
fiery, and other flavours are produced. Allowance must 
also be made for the concurrent effects of odours. “ When 
the sense of smell is interfered with, as when the nose is 
held tightly pinched, it is very difficult to distinguish the 
taste of various objects. An onion, for instance, the eyes 
being shut, may then easily be confounded with an apple ” 
(Huxley, p. 211). On the other hand, the potato is said, 
when sound, to have no proper flavour, and to owe its 
character to its texture (mealiness). By means of the taste 
very dilute solutions of sugar, salt, &c., can be detected. 
It is said that a sugar solution must be stronger than a 
salt one in order to be tasted, and that bitter or sour ones 
maybe more dilute than either (Wundt, i. 372). Although 
taste has little of that definite character possessed by touch, 
sight, and hearing, it can be educated up to a certain pitch, 
as the examples of the cook and wine-taster show. It is 
the basis of the keen, though transitory, pleasures of the 
table, and often plays a large part in the interest of life, 
at a time when other pleasures are beginning to be less 
relished. 

Smell is associated less than taste with sensations 
derived elsewhere ; like taste, it only reacts on substances 
in a certain state. Substances, in order to be smelt, must 
be inhaled; they must, therefore, be in a gaseous form. 
If the breath is held, all smell ceases. This sense is 
exceedingly acute, and can detect quantities smaller than 
can be detected by ordinary chemical re-agents. Thus, a 
small particle of musk will scent clothing for years. Smell 
usually gives notice of the presence of decaying and other 
noxious matter. It also indicates the presence of certain 
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kinds of vegetation and of some animals. Odours often 
gain a derivative interest by being associated with impressive 
occurrences, a certain persistence apparently fitting them 
for this office of symbolizing events with which they are 
associated. 

28. Sight: Binocular Vision. — The organs of vision 
deserve a more detailed description than the other sense- 
organs. Their functions are better understood, and a 
slight knowledge of their structure will explain many points 
in vision. 

The eyeball is not perfectly spherical ; the lens forms a 
protuberance in front. The retina is the interior covering 
of the back of the eyeball ; it consists of the continuation 
and extension of the optic nerve which, like the stalk of 
an apple, penetrates the eyeball from the back, pierces its 
outer coats, and spreads out on all sides, so as to form a 
kind of nerve carpet. Rays of light falling on this surface 
stimulate the ends of the nerves, and the nervous processes 
so set up give rise to sensations of light. 

There are two points in the retina which deserve a 
passing notice, the yellow spot and the blind spot. The 
blind spot is at the entrance of the optic nerve. That it is 
indeed blind to light impressions may be learnt by a simple 
experiment Put a dot and a cross upon a sheet of white 
paper about four inches apart. Close one eye, and fixing 
the other upon the cross, move the paper slowly backwards 
and forwards about a foot from the eye. At some stage 
in this process, the dot will disappear for a moment from . 
the field of vision. The explanation is that it has passed 
over the blind spot. 

The yellow spot is a slight depression in the centre of the 
retina, and is the part by which we see most distinctly. If 
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the gaze is directed to an object, the eyes are moved until 
the image of it falls on this spot. 

The lens resembles a very convex burning-glass, but is 
more convex on the inside than the outside. In the living 
eye it is clear as crystal, and consists of a -somewhat soft 
substance, which becomes harder towards the back of the 
lens. The small chamber in front of the lens and the 
cavity of the ball are filled with transparent “ humours.” 
The rays of light have thus to pass through these humours 
and the lens before they reach the retina. Under ordinary 
circumstances they are so refracted as to unite into a 
distinct picture upon the background of the eye. The 
images so formed are inverted ; the top of a tree is seen by 
the lower part of the retina, its base by the higher. Things 
to the right are imaged on the left, and v/a versA. A 
simple experiment will prove this. Press the outer surface 
of the eyeball where it piojccts from the orbit, and a 
figure like the “ eye ” on a peacock’s feather will be seen, 
as we think, on the inside of the eye, but in reality on 
the outside, that being the place where the pressure was 
produced. 

Now for another experiment. Will the reader be good 
enough to hold the forefinger of one hand near his right 
eye, having previously closed the other, and then put the 
forefinger of the other hand about fifteen inches further 
away. If the gaze is fixed on the near forefinger, the 
further one will seem indistinct, and if the gaze is fixed 
on the further one the near finger will appear indistinct. 
This experiment shows that the eye can be adjusted to 
receive distinct images from objects at varying distances. 
Now the rays of light falling on a convex lens from more 
distant objects, come to a focus sooner than the rays of 
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light from nearer objects. Thus if the retina is to receive 
the distinct images of objects at varying distances, there 
must be a contrivance by which the focuses of the rays 
from those objects may all fall on the retina. And the 
manner in which this is brought about, is by altering the 
thickness of the lens. When it becomes thicker, the rays 
converge sooner, and the images of nearer objects no 
longer have their focus behind the retina, but upon it 
Similarly, when the lens is extended, and thereby made 
thinner, the rays from more distant objects which, did it 
remain the same, would come to a focus in front of the 
retina, have their focus removed further away by the 
thinning of the lens. Thus in each case a distinct image is 
formed upon the retina; the increased distance with its 
nearer focus being compensated by the flattened lens and 
the consequently further focus ; the lessened distance and 
the further focus being compensated by the thickened lens 
and its consequently nearer focus. 

The light which we perceive is not all of one kind, and 
its various qualities constitute the different colours. The 
differences in quality are connected with the varying rapidity 
of the light undulations. ITiese increase from the red end 
of the spectrum (400 billions per second), to the violet end 
(760 billions). The rays beyond these limits do not affect 
the retina. Thus the gamut of colour is barely an octave. 

The colours of the spectrum are violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. By the mixture of these in 
varying proportions the different secondary colours, purples, 
browns, grays, are obtained. The mixture of coloured rays 
produces different combinations from that of coloured pig- 
ments. When, for example, a blue powder is mixed with a 
yellow one the product is a green powder. It used to be 
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thought, therefore, that yellow light mixed with blue would 
give green. This is not so; when yellow and blue rays 
are blended, they produce a light that is almost white. 
The colour of an object is the result of a process of absorp- 
tion ; some colours, out of the light falling upon it are 
absorbed, and the rest of the light is reflected. Thus, blue 
objects absorb all colours of the spectrum except blue, 
yellow objects absorb all colours except yellow. 

It has been attempted to derive all colour sensations 
from the composition of a few primary colour sensations. 
The theory which is known by the name of Young-Helmholz, 
refers all colours to the excitations, singly or together, 
of three kinds of retinal elements, answering to red, green, 
and violet rays respectively. This explanation of the colour 
sensations has been suggested in great part by the pheno- 
menon of colour blindness. About one in twenty-five 
of the population is affected by this defect. It falls into 
two chief kinds. In one case, red and green are confused 
with one another and with gray, while the colours at the 
violet end of the spectrum are marked off in the usual way. 
In the other class, which is much rarer, blue and yellow are 
not distinguished as different colours, but only by their 
differing luminosity. Facts like these point to a distribution 
of function among different nerve elements of the kind 
suggested. And the different kinds of colour-blindness 
would thus be referred to the absence or imperfection of 
one or other of these elements. 

In addition to differences in colour, visual sensations are 
marked by local character. The impressions made by a 
luminous point as it passes in front of the eye, are different 
for each point in the retina which it excites. This may be 
compared with the difference we perceive in impressions 
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received from different parts of the skin. Further, we can 
distinguish sensations received by one eye from those 
received by the other. 

Turning now from the quality to the amount and intensity 
of visual sensations, the nature of the retina makes it 
possible to distinguish sensations according to the extent 
of the retina excited. Larger objects cover larger areas, 
smaller objects smaller areas. The grouping of the elements 
simultaneously excited constitutes the form of the retinal 
image of an object. The keenness of retinal discrimination 
may be measured, first, by the smallness of the object which 
can be detected ; secondly, by the least variation in its si/ce 
that can be noticed. 

The intensity of visual sensations depends on the 
intensity of the illumination. This may vary from the 
brilliancy of the sun’s disk to absolute gloom. But the 
intensity of the sensation does not keep pace with that 
of the stimulus. The sun’s disk seems equally illuminated 
to the naked eye, although the centre is forty times as 
bright as the circumference (according to Arago), and much 
more according to other astronomers. Thus the Height^ 
for vision is far below the brightness of the sun’s surface. 
Owing to the fact that the retina is excited even in com- 
plete darkness, and that we thus receive subjective impres- 
sions at all times, it is almost impossible to determine the 
threshold for vision, that is to say, that point at which 
illumination just becomes perceptible. The retina adapts 
itself to varying degrees of illumination, as can be observed 
by suddenly passing from the sunlight into a dark room. 
Thus the Height and the Threshold are relative terms; 

* I. e. the most intense impression of liaht of which we are capable 
{see p. S8)- 
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they differ with the brilliancy of suiiounding objects 
and with the consequent retinal adjustment. The least 
perceptible change in illumination has been found to 
amount to about one hundred and twentieth part , that is to 
say, an increase or diminution m that proportion m the 
brightness of an object can just bo noticed. 

Thus side by side with the scale of colour there is one of 
brilliancy. We can thus distinguish colours of the same kind 
according to the degree of their luminosity. There is also 
a difference in brilliancy among the colours of the spectrum 
themselves. Yellow, for instance, is more liiramous than 
blue. Different tones of the same colour are produced by 
mixture with white light. When a colour is quite free from 
the admixture of white light it is said to be saturated or pure. 

The sensation caused by a luminous appearance does not 
cease immediately the appearance is removed; it persists 
for about one eighth of a second. This c\ plans why falling 
meteors seem like strings of flame. When, however, the 
stimulus IS strong enough to weary the retina, it leaves an 
after-effect which takes the foim of positive or negative 
images. When we have looked at a bright object, a flame 
for instance, for some time, on turning the eyes away a 
bright image seems still to float before them. The excite- 
ment of the nerves continues aftei the stimulus has ceased, 
and gives rise to a positive imas;e. If the stimulus, however, 
has acted for a considerable length of time, the retina 
becomes fatigued, and can no longer respond to it; for 
looking at a very bright light gradually renders the retina 
insensible. Thus on turning the eyes away, an ordinary 
degree of light fails to excite the ovei excited portions, and 
the portions of the visual field answering to them appear as 
dark patches in a light ground; these are called negative 
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images. If we have been looking through the window- 
panes at the sky on a very bright day, the window-panes 
still show as dark patches when the eyes are averted, the 
corresponding parts of the retina being fatigued ; while the 
sash bars having protected the intervening parts of the 
retina, the before mentioned dark patches seem to have 
bars of light between them. 

During waking hours visual sensations furnish a stimulant 
to nervous activity which is none the less important for 
being so gentle and uninterrupted. Any seclusion, even 
temporary, from the exciting effect of light-rays, lowers the 
nervous tone. Visual sensations have also a particular 
connection with the balance of the body. We are supported 
by the visible presence of solid objects in our immediate 
neighbourhood, and when these are missed, as in walking 
along the edge of a cliff, or on the top of a high building, 
our balance at once becomes less sure. 

29. Hearing. — The sense of hearing, like the sense of 
sight, has a double organ, and we can distinguish between 
the impressions received by way of the two ears, and this 
fact gives hearing to a local character somewhat like that of 
touch and sight. Sounds are heard most distinctly when 
the opening of the ear is turned in their direction ; this is 
done in listening, much as the eye is turned until the image 
falls upon the yellow spot. The external ear slightly aids 
the process of hearing by concentrating the sound. 

The vibrations of some elastic body, usually the air, are 
the stimuli which give rise to auditory sensations. According 
to the regular or irregular character of those vibrations, 
auditory impressions take the quality of musical sounds on 
the one hand, and noises on the other. 

The difference in the quality of musical sounds, or as it is 
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sometimes called, the pitch, corresponds very accurately to 
the difference in the rapidity of the vibrations which give 
rise to them. The lowest tones are caused by very slow 
vibrations, about twenty per second. As these increase in 
rapidity, the pitch of the sound produced rises. The highest 
musical sound which can be perceived as such, answers to 
about forty thousand vibrations per second. The so-called 
musical intervals correspond to definite numerical relations 
between the rates of the vibrations which correspond to the 
notes forming the intervals. Thus the octave above any 
note answers to twice as many vibrations, the fifth to one 
and a half times as many, and so on. The middle C of the 
piano is produced by 264 vibrations, the G above it by 396, 
the next C by 528, while the C of the bass clef answers 
to 132. 

It is a familiar fact that the tones of different musical 
instruments and of the human voice are distinguished from 
each other by their quality. If, for instance, the middle C 
of the piano is sung, and also struck or sounded upon the 
piano, violin, flute, trumpet, or other instrument, a note will 
be obtained on each occasion making 264 vibrations per 
second, and yet the various results are perceptibly different. 
The name timbre is given to this difference. It is- due to 
the presence of overtones j a trained ear, for example, can 
detect in the middle C of the piano the note one octave 
above. And it is surmised that almost every musical 
instrument has its fundamental tones more or less accom- 
panied by over-tones or harmonics. The number and 
intensity of these v.iries with each instrument, and gives its 
characteristic quality. Tones which seem hollow or empty, 
like those of a tuning-fork, are such as have few or no 
harmonics. A distinction has therefore been made between 
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simple and compound notes. A simple note consists of one 
fundamental set of vibrations unaccompanied by harmonics. 
A compound note has both a fundamental tone and 
harmonics as well. 

Concords or discords are produced according as the 
vibrations of two notes forming a musical interval do or 
do not coincide. Thus, in any octave, each vibration of the 
lower note answers to every other of the upper note. Where, 
however, the vibrations of the two notes coincide but rarely, 
as in the interval of the second (between two consecutive 
tones) the dissonance becomes marked. 

The intensity of a sound varies with the force which sets 
the sound-medium in vibration. The keenness of discrimi- 
nation for varying intensities remains approximately constant 
for a large range. It is found that the ear begins to detect 
a difference in intensity, when the strength of a sound is 
diminished or increased one-third. Test experiments have 
been 'made with iron balls allowed to fall from various 
heights on a vibrating surface at fixed distances from the ear.^ 

In opposition to the regular vibrations which give rise to 
musical sounds, stand the irregular ones which produce 
the sensation of noise. Sometimes these approach a 
rhythmical character, as in the noise made by a great 
waterfall. At the other extreme is the babel of a fish- 
market with its confused dissonances. The varied charac- 
ter of noises depends partly upon the strength of the 
separate shocks, partly upon the rapidity with which they 
follow each other, partly upon the presence of musical tones 
of various pitch which may be intermingled with the noise. 
Low tones are often blended in a grating noise, high tones 
with a hissing noise. Noises are most especially dis- 
* IVuiidt, vol. i. p. 364. 
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tinguished from musical sounds by their intermittent 
character; tlie effect caused by interrupted sounds is 
characteristic, as in the beating of a hammer on the anvil. 

As we have seen in the case of the other senses, so in 
the case of the ear, the degree of stimulation to which we 
are ordinarily exposed enters into our conscious states as 
something habitual and therefore to be expected. The 
townsman with the hum of town-life ringing in his ears is 
almost oppressed by the quiet of the country, while the 
farmer who comes up to town is stunned with the never- 
ending roar. 

30. Motor Impulses as an Element in Consciousness. — 
There is one very important element in consciousness which 
is sometimes overlooked, sometimes confused with other 
elements. Many motor impulses as they leave the brain, 
make marks in consciousness which sliould not be con- 
founded with the subsequent muscular sensations. The 
muscular sensation implies the passage of tlie motor impulse 
to the muscles, and the return of the sensory impression to 
announce the execution of the motor impulse. Thus a 
complete nervous circuit from the brain to the muscles and 
back again, intervenes between the motor impulse and the 
muscular sensation. But the first is no less present to 
consciousness than the second. This out-going motor 
impulse coincides under ordinary circumstances with the 
setting free of nervous energy ; at least that is the external 
and mechanical way of putting the matter. But from the 
inner side, this putting forth of energy is the result of our 
activity. Thus the account of the senses needs to be 
supplemented by a reference to motor impulses before it 
can be accepted as exhausting the elements which enter 
into a state of consciousness. 
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This motor side of consciousness, determined as it is 
from within outwards, and not as in the case of sensation 
from without inwards, helps to give theii specific character 
to the concepts of will and personality. 

31. Impressions of relation. — There is one great class of 
impressions which does not fall under the head of any of 
the simple senses, and yet has a simplicity of character 
which justifies its being mentioned along with them. I 
refer to the impressions which accompany the changes from 
one sensation, or group of sensations, to some fresh sens- 
ation or group of sensations. Every such change is felt as 
a shock of more or less intensity. Thus the transition from 
silence to a loud sound produces a shock in us, quite 
independently of our noticing either the silence or the 
sound. When the transition is from one sensation to 
another of equal intensity, the resulting impression is very 
slight. The intensity of the shock depends greatly on the 
extent to which the mind is ready (pre-adjusted) to receive 
the fresh sensation. When we are unconscious of any 
shock in passing from one sensation to another, we assert 
their likeness. The violinist tuning his instrument to 
accord with the piano, the dyer matching his colours, goes 
on until he can pass from note to note, from tint to tint, 
without a break in consciousness. On the other hand, if 
the shock is great, we say the impressions between which 
we pass are unlike, and the intensity of the shock is a 
measure of the difference. The shock of unlikeness is also 
felt when we pass from an idea of a sensation to an actual 
sensation, or from one idea to another idea. Readers of 
Vanity Fair will remember Miss Sharp’s adventure with 
a chili. “How fresh and green they look,” she said, 
and put one in her mouth. It was hotter than the curry ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

LAWS or MIND. 

32. Constituent parts of a State of Mind. — The sensa- 
tions treated of in the last chapter are ordinarily due to 
external causes, or states of body as \vc decided to call 
them (§ 8). We shall now attempt to trace the laws accord- 
ing to which states of mind give rise to other states of mind. 
We shall first observe the different elements which reveal 
themselves in a single state, and then follow them into the 
succeeding state, and take note of the different shapes 
assumed by them and the effects which they produce. If 
at this moment the reader withdraws his thoughts from 
the outer world and fixes them on their relations to each 
other, the following elements will reveal themselves to him 
with more or less force and in varying proportions : 

I. (a) Sensations received by way of the special sense 
organs, such as the eyes and the skin. 

(l>) Sensations from those parts of the body which lie 
below the surface, and especially from the organs of res- 
piration, circulation, and digestion : these are not very 
distinct, and form, as it were, the background for the rest of 
the sensations. 

(f) Motor impulses tending to set this or thttt set of 
muscles in motion, 
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II. (rt) Revivals of similar sensations received on previous 
occasions, that is remembered sensations. These may be 
grouped together in two ways. Their order may be the 
same as that of the first experience. We may be thinking 
of the events in a country walk in the order in which they 
w’ere received. Sometimes, on the other hand, these 
memories are put together in other ways than those of the 
aetual experience. We may associate the colour and lustre 
of gold not with the shapes in which it is most familiar, but 
with the form of an egg ; readers of fairy tales go through 
some such process of thought as this, while they picture the 
narratives to tliemselves. 

(i) Certain symbols, which aie usually words spoken 
heard or read, set the mind to follow out certain trains of 
memories. The result of following out one of these trains 
of memory is a concept, and the whole process is called 
conception, or grasjiing together, the sign being, so to speak, 
the magnet which holds the associated memories together. 

III. The same process of remembering, re-arranging, and 
combining memories of past operations can be traced out 
in the case of the feelings. Remembered pains and 
pleasures are grouped into complex trams of emotion, and 
we find side by side in the same state of consciousness 
simple feelings, and combinations of feelings in process of 
development from them. 

IV. Lastly, trains of actions or tendencies to action, some 
of them realiring themselves at the moment, others the 
echoes of similar trains of action previously carried out, 
complete the tale. 

We have thus traced out the main divisions under which 
we might range the elements of a state of mind. As we 
have already seen, all classifications must be rough ; each 
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train of operations implies the activity of nearly every side 
of the mind. Hence in attempting to make a classification, 
mental operations are grouped with reference to their most 
striking characteristic, and calling them by this or that name 
must not be taken to imply that they have not other 
characteristics. We call a train of thought intellectual 
because that is its most striking feature, but each train of 
thought is also emotional and involves the will. 

Of course all these numerous elements could not be 
observed in any single act of inward gaze. We must there- 
fore take the list as representing what we might detect if 
that inward gaze were ten times as keen as it is. 

33. Their Transformation into the Succeeding State. — 
Now let us look inwards again: the elements wimh 
composed the state of mind just 23ast are clianged. Some 
have vanished, and are replaced by fresh ones ; others have 
remained, but stand in an altered relation to the rest. If in 
the interval the eyes have been turned through an angle of 
forty-five degrees, part of the visual field will be visible no 
longer; its apparent place will have been taken by the 
pictures of objects in the adjacent part of the field, and 
these in turn will be followed by new pictures on the side 
vacated by them ; the whole jwocess resembles that by 
which a panorama is exhibited. Similar changes take 
place in every part of consciousness; alike in memory, 
conception, feeling, and will, old elements begin to dis- 
appear from the stage, and new ones to come on. Leaving 
the golden egg, we think of the goose that laid it; or the 
memories of the country walk may pass away to make room 
for memories of the friend with whom it was taken, and we 
may then think of him as pursuing his usual business. The 
process of conception just begun may now be practically 

G 
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complete ; the word statesman, for example, may have been 
followed out through all its associations, and we may have 
before us an abstract of the common qualities of our 
favourite party leaders. Or some connection between an 
old train of thought and an isolated circumstance may flash 
upon ub ; and we realize with a start how the mind may 
pass over the most obvious bearings of its thoughts one on 
another. This last-mentioned process may serve as an 
example of the way in which judgments are formed. 

It is this passage from one thought to another which best 
exhibits the mind’s true nature. Hence in the pages which 
follow we shall look at each thought as the cause and 
source of succeeding thoughts, no less than as interesting 
for what it is in itself. This transition from one state of 
mind to another gives rise to, and makes itself known by, 
those elementary impressions of likeness and unlikeness 
described in § 31. All the processes of comparison, 
whether of sensations, as illustrated in the last chapter, or 
of ideas as parts of intellectual processes, depend on the 
fact that we are conscious of the transition from one state 
of mind to another, no less than of the states of mind 
themselves. 

34. Law of Persistence : Habit. — If we look at a piece 
of burning wood whirled rapidly round, the eye does not 
follow the flame, but receives an impression as of a ring of 
fire. The sensation caused by the light coming from the 
flame at one point in its path, does not cease, before it is 
followed up by similar sensations caused by the flame in 
the succeeding points of its path. In this way earlier 
impressions persist while later ones are being received. The 
same holds good of all operations of mind, and not merely 
of visual sensations. Each mental operation leaves a trace. 
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This trace, strong at first, gradually becomes weaker, until it 
is no longer perceptible. The visual impression remains 
vivid for a fraction of a second, and then becomes a faint 
memory and nothing more. The thoughts and feelings of 
a time long past usually leave elfects so slight that we are 
scarcely affected by them. This diminishing power of 
impressions may be due to the cessation of the effect (sensory 
impression for example), when the cause (the sensory 
stimulus) is removed ; in this way actual impressions become 
faint and pass away, or a train of thought may lose its power 
and vividness through the predominance of a conflicting 
train of thought. That failure to repeat trains of thought is 
chiefly due to their being impeded by later acquisitions, is 
shown by certain affections of memory. When it begins to 
fail, the last acquisitions are the first to go, and in so doing 
they lay bare the earlier ones. The old man who has a 
worse memory than others for recent events, has for that 
very reason a better one for earlier events. 

But the trace left by a mental operation is much more 
than the mere persistence of its effects. If this were all, 
there would be no reason to emphasize a quality which 
marks all facts. This persistence, in the case of mental 
operations, involves a disposition to go through the same 
operation again. To have had a series of thoughts, of feel- 
ings, of intentions at any time, means that for the future we 
shall more readily have the same thoughts, feelings, and 
intentions again ; so that on the side of the intellect, this law 
explains memory, on the side of the-emotions, temperament, 
on the side of the will, habit and character. 

35. Mental Phenomena as Products; Processes; Ten- 
dencies, or Dispositions. — In the first paragraph of this 
diapter the elements of a mental state were regarded as they 
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present themselves to our gaze. From this point of view 
they are called presentations. In the second paragraph, we 
saw how presentations are transformed into, or make way 
for, succeeding presentations ; that is, we saw mental opera- 
tions in process. (It is useful to distinguish between the 
processes and the products of thought ; thus, percepts and 
concepts are the products of the processes of perception 
and conception.) In the last paragraph, we have seen how 
each mental operation by its mere occurrence constitutes a 
tendency or disposition to go through the same operation 
again. Here we have three aspects of the same facts, none 
of which is to be lost sight of. We may be helped to 
understand them better if we watch them varying in scope 
and intensity. In the first place, a state of consciousness 
viewed as a product may be very rich and full ; such is the 
concept of English History to which a great historian attains 
after years of labour and reflection. Or a mental state 
viewed as a product may be poor and empty ; our ideas of 
objects to which we have given little attention are such. 
(The amount of meaning contained in a mental state is called 
its content^ In the second place, a state of consciousness 
may be a stage in a process, and as such may be regular 
and complete, or irregular and incomplete. When the stages 
in a mental operation follow one another regularly, and 
when each element involved is brought to view, the resulting 
product is both full and stable. Opinions which rest on a 
wide and careful consideration of the facts are stable and 
comprehensive. Those, on the other hand, which have 
involved the rising to view of few presentations, are incom- 
plete and unstable ; the impressions of a place derived from 
one or two short visits are of this kind. In the third place, 
a state of consciousness regarded as the basis of a disposition 
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may be strong or weak. Faint impressions leave no decisive 
mark upon our minds either as regards the present or the 
future. 

Observe that these several characteristics do not neces- 
sarily rise and fall together. A state of consciousness may 
be full and faint, or it may contain few elements and yet be 
vivid. A man may be dominated by a single idea, and may 
give it vigorous expression ; he may be filled with varied 
thoughts, and yet be unmoved by them. We can distinguish, 
therefore, the fulness of a thought from its activity; its 
presented content from the energy of the process of pre- 
sentation, or to use a convenient phrase, its presentative 
activity. The first aspect is the intellectual side of a thought, 
the latter aspect the emotional side. Hence a mental 
process, of which intensity is the chief characteristic, may be 
classed as emotional ; while one which unrolls itself before 
the mind without disturbing other elements to a serious 
extent, is intellectual. Since these other elements are not 
disturbed and thrust under, the mind can trace the relations 
of the new thought to those whose company it has joined, 
and so the mutual attractions and repulsions, the likenesses 
and dissimilarities, in which the special object of intellectual 
operations is found, come to view. 

36. Combination of Mental Elements: Association. — 
When a series of mental operations has been performed, 
what remains in the mind is the disposition to repeat that 
series on occasion being given. The repetition of a tiain 
of mental operations, therefore, is not the act of reference 
to memory’s strong box, which some popular metaphors 
suggest Past experiences are not stored up like the files 
of old newspapers. We can only recall an experience in 
proportion as at the moment of recall we are capable of 
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undergoing the like experience again. That is to say, the 
revival of a series of mental operations depends on the 
elements present in consciousness and the way in which 
they stand to one another, at the particular moment of 
revival. At the beginning of this chapter, an attempt was 
made to enumerate the elements, which, in combination, 
constitute an average state of consciousness. It was pointed 
out how by one set of activities several attributes associated 
with the word gold were combined with those of an egg ; 
how the various imagined qualities of the leaders of one’s 
party were used again, but in a slightly modified arrange- 
ment, to form the concept of a statesman ; how the memory 
of our friend now forms pait of the recollected country 
walk, now part of another set of circumstances. Thus, 
the same elements are for ever being taken out of old 
combinations, and built up into new ones. The various 
combinations into which they enter may be reduced to 
their elements, much as at first the perceptions of sur- 
rounding objects were reduced to their elements (§ i). 
In the mental life, therefore, perceptions images concepts 
feelings resolves come and go; the tendencies of which 
they are the expressions alone remain, together with the 
small outfit of a few elements, enumerated in § 32, in whose 
interactions at first, second, or third remove from actual 
experience they consist. That out of a collection thus 
limited, the infinite varieties of human thought should be 
built up, is not surprising when we take- into account the 
various degrees of intensity exhibited by each of these 
ultimate elements, and remember how music, out of far 
fewer elements, obtains an infinity of different combinations. 

Let us now see how, by the changing forms taken by 
* these mental combinations, occasion is given from time to 
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time for old tendencies to be followed out again. Each 
stage in a tr.iin of operations tends to call up that which 
on one or nioic previous occasions has followed it. Now, 
as we have seen, the same clement, or combination of 
elements, may recur in different combinations. In this way 
each element, or combination of elements, presented to the 
mind tends to call up with varying degrees of force, all 
those other elements or combinations which ha\ e followed 
it on various occasions in the past. Thus, sujipose that we 
have had a succession of experiences denoted by the letters 
a, b, cj then whenever a is presented, /> will tend to follow 
it, only in turn to be replaced by c. Suppose that we have 
also undergone a series of expeiiences symbolized by the 
letters a, d, e , then whenever a is presented, d and e will 
tend to follow it. If now a is caused by whatever means, 
it will tend to be followed by b and c on the one hand, and 
d and e on the other. The patch of red down the street 
(a) may suggest the approach of a regiment and its 
march past (c) ; or it may suggest the banneis of the 
Salvation Aimy (/■), and a religious meeting (c). These 
two alternatives rise to mind because the sight of a patch 
of red has been followed m the past by the experiences 
referred to. 

When a scries of impi essions has been invariably received 
in one order, the revival will follow the same order, unless 
by a strong effoit of the attention we check this tendency. 
The difficulty of inverting a familiar experience may be 
measured when we try to repeat the alphabet backwards. 
Other series are presented to us now in one way, now in 
another, as, for instance, the musical scale , these can be 
gone over either way with equal ease. Association also 
holds good between the elements which compose the same 
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state of consciousness. If one circumstai.ee is recalled, the 
memory of the accompanying circumstances comes into play. 
The reception of an idea is rnoic or less associated with 
all the circumstances in which it was received, the speaker’s 
bearing and accent, and our own place in the audience. 
Theie are three ways, then, in which association acts — 
foi wards, forwards and backwards, and sideways or later- 
ally, between elements of the same state of consciousness. 

37. External Conditions of Eevival. — It is but seldom 
that the mind is completely buried in its own workings, 
and that mental elements weave themselves into new 
combinations without external interference. The states of 
the external sense-organs, changing in obedience to external 
stimulus, and of the internal sense-organs influenced by 
physiological conditions, offer fresh points of departure 
from time to time to the processes of reproduction. Im- 
mediately one train of thought has been suggested from 
without, a second external suggestion disturbs it and intro- 
duces some other train. Practice in thought may avail 
somewhat in withstanding these external influences ; it can 
never nullify them. Hence pure thought is an unattainable 
ideal. We must always allow, then, for the effect of this 
unavoidable bias, in estimating the accuracy of our con- 
clusions. Indigestion and bad weather are psychological, 
if not logical, bases of pessimism ; while your citizen, who 
has just risen from a good dinner, suffused with the con- 
sciousness of a large balance at the banker’s, is inclined 
to under-estimate the privations of the unemployed artisan. 

38. How the Strength of a Tendency is Determined. — 
The capacity of consciousness is limited ; there is not 
scope in it for all the combinations of elements which tend 
to occur. The mind, at each instant, is dominated by one 
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or two series of processes, while other series fail to be 
enacted, and only one or two are faintly recognized by the 
side of the predominant ones. There is thus a kind of 
survival of the fittest, by which the weaker tendencies are 
prevented from coming to reality in consciousness. The 
force with which a tendency makes its way into conscious- 
ness, and resists expulsion, is determined by three things — 
first, its own strength , second, the strength of supporting 
tendencies ; third, that of opposing tendencies. 

I. The strength of a tendency by which a series of mental 
operations is gone through again, depends on the amount 
of the pleasure g lined, or pain avoided, by its means. 
Interesting experiences are more easily recalled than others. 
It also depends on the depths to winch previous experiences 
have impressed us at the time of their occurrence , striking 
events recur more easily to the mind than inconspicuous 
ones. It depends, too, on the number of times the opera- 
tion has been performed before. Each process of intellect, 
feeling, or will, makes succeeding operations of the same 
kind more easy, until a certain stage is reached ; at this 
point progress no longer follows upon exercise, and may 
even be thrown back. Reference was made to this fact 
in § 15. Thus a natural limit is set to the increasing 
strength of a tendency. Borrowing a term already used 
for sensation, we may call this the Height. This upper 
limit varies very much Where the nature of the elements 
involved is intrinsically pleasurable, the limit to a disposition 
seems scarcely to exist, and the dispositions which repeated 
exercise fonns, become so strong that they are persisted 
in when they no longer bring any pleasure at all. The 
liquor habit shows how acts at first pleasurable, are repeated 
when they no longer bring any pleasure. Below this limit 
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the strength of a disposition to pursue a train of mental 
operations, depends on the number of times that train has 
been followed out in the past. It also depends on the 
way in which those occasions have been distributed in 
time. The lepetition of an operation at long intervals is 
less effective than the same number of repetitions at 
shorter intervals. The strength of a tendency also depends 
on the recency of pievious exercise; hence tlie training 
athletes undergo before competing in a race, or other 
contest of skill ; hence, loo, the effort made by a student 
just before an examination. The strength of a disposition 
also depends on the plasticity of the mind at the time when 
it is being formed. Those impressions are deepest which 
are received in the early years before the mind is scared 
and battered by experience. 

II. We now consider the way in which one tendency 
may be supported by another. Those tendencies are 
strongest which are associated with pleasure gained or pain 
avoided ; hence by association with them, other tendencies 
influence the mind, which when followed out are indifferent 
in themselves. In this w'ay the actions, feelings, and 
thoughts, by whose operation some desired state of mind is 
attained, receive a reflected interest. Work of any kind is 
performed at first as a means to some end and for the sake 
of that end; later it may be found to be pleasurable in 
itself. At this stage the interest we take in it is doubled ; 
it is due both to the intrinsic nature of the activity and to 
the end in view. The same train of thoughts, feelings, or 
actions, may lead to several desired issues, and from each of 
the latter may receive support. Or slightly changing the 
phrase, the same series of acts may be due to many 
co-operating motives. 
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III. A tendency may be neutralized by conflicting 
tendencies. Pain so fills consciousness that it excludes the 
tendencies which, in its absence, would realize themselves. 
Or again, the scope of consciousness is so limited, that the 
mere presence of some tendencies will prevent others from 
being developed. The state of mind called distraction is 
due to this inability to follow out more than a limited 
number of operations at once. In cases like these tendencies 
may exclude one another indifferently, and the opposition 
may be owing simply to their occurrence under conditions 
which do not permit them all to be realized. Some 
tendencies, however, excite opposing tendencies whereby 
they are neutralized. The dispositions to perform certain 
acts may he associated with the motives which would 
prevent them from being followed out. Most tendencies to 
self-control take this form. 

39. Combination of Tendencies in a Single Conscions- 

ness. — These various series of operations, in which mental 
dispositions express themselves, have hitherto been con- 
sidered separately. They do not, however, exist separately ; 
they are combined into one process, namely, the life of 
consciousness, and form one experience. The fact of their 
being so bound together is referied to our jiersonality. 
This does not help us very far ; for if we arc asked what 
we know about our personality, we can merely repeat the 
facts it seek to explain. This unity of the individual’s 
consciousness exhibits itself in two directions. On the 
one side we find that the various constituent "elements 
of consciousness at a given moment are connected together ; 
on the other side, each state of consciousness is connected 
with that which precedes. Thus serial and simultaneous 
association may be regarded as different expressions of the 
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same thing. And the persistence of mental disposition, 
from which the laws of association are corollaries, is 
grounded on the same fact as they. The word /is the 
most familiar term by which it is denoted. 

Making use of an analogy drawn from mechanics, the 
life of consciousness as a whole may be regarded as the 
resultant of these several tendencies. Further, there 
appears to be necessary a kind of balance between these 
contending elements, in order that the tendency of con- 
sciousness as a whole may not be too violently changed, 
or may not go too far in any single direction. Hence it must 
be able to answer a powerful impulse in one direction by a 
compensating impulse towards another. This self-compen- 
sation takes place in two directions. Ideas left to themselves 
combine into the most fantastic and unreal structures, 
and require the control of actual fact in the shape of sense 
impressions ; dreams show us how far the mind can stray 
from a normal path when it is left without the stimulating 
guidance of the senses. At the same time, the immediate 
impressions and impulses of each moment are too crude 
and rough to suit the delicate requirements of our 
surroundings. They need to be filled out or corrected 
under the influence of past impressions and impulses. 

40. Predominating Tendencies; Attention. — What 
happens when we attend to anything ? Take the instance 
of a child learning a di ill-exercise. If it is attentive, 
memories of play are driven out of its mind, and it is not 
attracted from the drill by what is taking place around it. 
Thus the act of attention to the process of imitating the 
drill-instructor’s actions, implies that conflicting tendencies 
are driven from the mind, or prevented from entering it. 
Impulses go to the muscles which are to produce the 
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desired bodily movements, and contrary impulses are 
checked. Thus a process of concentration goes on, or in 
other words, certain tendencies maintain themselves to the 
exclusion of others. The same is true of more purely 
intellectual operations. The child, as it applies itself 
to a geography lesson, is occuiiicd with images of sea, land, 
rivers and cities to the exclusion of other images. Attention, 
then, consists in the predominance of certain tendencies 
over others. By this predominance, they become more 
distinct and vivid. Let us examine the different forms 
which may be taken by this process. These differ in extent, 
intensity, concentration, and versatility. The extent of the 
process may be measured by the number of tendencies 
which may be distinctly and vividly present to the mind 
at the same time. The conductor of an orchestra is called 
upon to display this wideness of attention ; string and 
wind instruments of various kinds have to be kept under his 
control. A second important aspect of attention is its 
intensity. This shows itself in the detection of minute 
details and in catching the relations of things one to 
another. A trained mechanic sees at once how the different 
parts of a machine stand to one another, while a person, 
without similar training, passes them over with scarcely a 
glance. The concentration of attention is shown by the 
control of conflicting tendencies. Even the distant 
cannonade of Jena could not withdraw Hegel from the 
composition on which he was engaged. By the versatility 
of the attention is meant the ease with which it can pass 
from one subject to another: this is the same as quick 
dissolution of old combinations and the speedy formation of 
new ones. It is manifested by practised journalists, who 
can treat in succession of the most diverse topics. 
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These four aspects are connected more or less closely 
with each other. The extent of the field of attention is 
opposed to its intensity. If it is directed to a large number 
of things simultaneously, no very precise idea will be 
obtained of any single one. Concentration implies the 
narrowing of the field of attention in order that it may be 
deepened. This fact is made use of by conjurers : they 
concentrate the attention of the onlookers on some point, 
and so may perform manipulations at other points without 
being detected, the spectators’ attention being fixed else- 
where. Now concentration usually demands time for its 
completion, and cannot be attained at once. When the 
child is applying his mind wholly to a lesson in geography, 
it is filled with geographical ideas to the exclusion of others. 
All that it remembers of previous lessons rises to view, and 
supplies it with a fund of associations to which the teacher 
may appeal. It is clear that the coming into consciousness 
of so elaborate a group of elements is a lengthy process. 
The child’s attention will not be completely active until 
some time after the class has begun. The contrary process 
of dissolving such a combination of ideas also demands 
time. Thus concentration is at first opposed to the faculty 
of passing rapidly from one train of thought to another. 
Only continued exercise can combine the power of deep 
concentration with that of rapid change of subject. In 
other words, versatility and concentration are often brought 
about at one another’s expense. It is worth remark here 
that the attention tends to fix itself on one object at a 
time. Hence, when we seem to be attending to several 
objects at the same time, the mind is probably passing 
rapidly backwards and forwards from one to another. The 
extent of the attention has been made the subject of 
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measurement. Thus it has been shown by experiment that 
not more than six different visual impressions, such as lines, 
letters, figures, can be attended to at once. If, however, 
these separate elements are grouped together in familiar 
combinations, many more (.in be made the objects of a 
single act of attention. 

Mr. Galton tells an amusing talc which illustrates the 
limitations of a savage’s mind. “ Wlien a Damara’s mind 
is bent upon numbei, it is too much occupied to dwell 
upon quantity ; thus a heifer is bought from a man for 
ten sticks of tobacco; his large hands being both spread 
out upon the ground, and a stick placed on each finger, 
he gathers up the tobacco; the size of the mass pleases 
him, and the bargain is stiuck. You then want to buy 
a second heifer; the same process is gone through, but 
half sticks instead of whole ones are put upon his fingers ; 
the man is equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally 
finds it out and complains the next day.” ’ 

41. Theory of Attention. — The processes which at any 
one moment are going on in consciousness, are not all 
equally vivid and distinct. Some are very strong, others 
less strong, others barely perceptible. The activity of the 
attention is confined to those tendencies which predominate. 
Now these predominating tendencies are as much more 
vivid and distinct than the lest, as the central parts of 
the field of vision excel the outlying parts; attention is 
said, therefore, to work in the central portions of conscious- 
ness. But there are many very intense trains of feeling to 
which we can hardly be said to attend; since they go 
beyond a certain intensity, the balanced working of the mind 
is disturbed, and it surrenders itself to some particular 

* Traveh in South Africa, chap. v. 
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current of its experiences. In attention, on the contrary, 
the mind is occupied in tracing out how its various per- 
ceptions and thoughts stand one to another. When we 
attend to a group of such mental elements, they do not 
remain unchanged ; since we arc very vividly and clearly 
conscious of them (for this is what we mean by attention), 
the ways in which they stand to one another rise to view. 
As we con a problem in Euclid, the relations between the 
various parts of the figure become more obvious, and we 
become able to conceive the solution. Now this detection 
of the relations of our thoughts one to another, is only 
possible when the various processes can be brought together 
side by side for comparison. It is clear, then, that if any 
single process overpowers all the rest, we are incapacitated 
for observing how it stands to them. Attention may thus 
be described as being busied with those processes which 
are intense enough to be quite clear and distinct, and not 
so intense but that several of them may occupy conscious- 
ness at the same time. {See § 35, end.) 

But the attention is more than the mere predominance 
of one or two trains of thought ; it is a complex process, 
and implies several subordinate processes. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the control of opposing trains 
of thought, which would tend to interrupt the predominant 
trains. We have here in the central region of consciousness 
a kind of regulation like that which was mentioned in a 
previous paragraph, as holding good for consciousness as 
a whole (§ 39). The prime necessity is, that the mind shall 
never so be under a single influence but that it can release 
itself. This is the basis of all the theories of indifference 
to external motives, which have formed the staple of so 
many ethical systems. Attention is thus an activity of the 
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mind, and manifests itself in two ways — positively in self- 
direction to some trains of thought, feeling, or action ; 
negatively in self-withdrawal from others. The effort 
involved in attention makes a mark in consciousness like 
that described in § 30. 

The attention also involves an emotional element. The 
name given to this is interest. The interest of a mental 
tendency is that whicli causes its power over us, and may 
therefore be measured by the strength of the tendency. 
Thus all those conditions which were enumerated in Sj 38 
are really elements of interest. Interest therefore is merely 
another name for the extent to which a mental tendency 
makes itself predominant. This meaning is more obvious 
in the case of other woids used to denote the same fact, 
such as attractivenes.s, impicssivcness, influence. Associ- 
ation with pleasure or pain is an important element in 
determining the strength of a tendency, and therefore in 
determining its interest. Hence it is commonly taken as 
its whole meaning by a familiar looseness of thought, which 
mistakes the qualities of the chief species for those of the 
genus. But this is too narrow. Our idea of interest must 
take account of all mental conditions which help to give 
one train of thought or feeling the mastery among others. 
What are called the chief interests of a man consist in 
those associations and aims on which he dwells most 
frequently. It is a great mistake, however, to assume that he 
is merely governed by pleasure or by the desire to avoid 
pain in so doing. Habit is the great agent here, and all 
the conditions which give rise to and strengthen habit. 
How these combine in the production -of emotional 
tendencies we shall see later on in the proper place. At 
the same time, association with pleasure or the avoidance of 

K 
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pain is one of the most efficient means of creating interest. 
Summing up, the emotional side of attention may be 
described as follows : mental proce.sses must attain a certain 
intensity, and must therefore be marked by a certain degree 
of emotional colouring, in order that they may be attended to. 

42. Time taken in the process of Attention -. Personal 
Error. — The ])roces& of attention, by wliich a presentation 
passes from the vaguer to the more vivid regions of con- 
sciousness is not instantaneous. ^Vhen an object, be it a 
sensory impression or an idea, has begun to affect the 
mind, it does not all at once force itself on the attention. 

Things arc sometimes quite ludicrously oveilooked in spite 
of their being present to us ; the w liter searches for the pen 
which he is holding between his lips, or tlie spectacles 
which he has pushed up on to his foiehcad. Thus it is 
quite i^ossible to be receiving impressions witliout taking 
notice of them. The pen and the spectacles give rise to 
sensations of contact, but these fail to impress themselves 
on the attention. Gradually there dawns upon the mind 
the perception tliat the pen is between the lips, and the 
glasses on the forehead. 

Like impressions from without, voluntary impulses pass 
through varying grades of vividness before they reach 
realization. First, there is the faint representation of the 
movements to be performed; this rises in clearness, and 
merges ultimately into the motor impulse on which the 
muscular contractions follow. All these processes of per- 
ception and action are performed at different rates by 
different persons ; hence in comparing observations in 
which the time of an occurrence has to be registered, we 
must make allowance for such differences in speed. Thus 
in order that an astronomer may record the passage of 
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a star across his telescope, the following five stages are 
required • (i ) the passage of the sense stimulus along the 
optic nerve to his brain ; (ii ) the perception of that 
impression ; (iii.) the connecting of tlie impresMon with 
the movements which are to leroid il , (i\.) the using of 
the answeiing motoi impulse into gi cater and gi cater clear- 
ness; (v.) the passage of this impulse to tlie muscles. The 
different times taken liy different observers in executing this 
process give use to what is known as tlie “iieisonal erioi.” ^ 
The whole pioeessis what has beenteinied a leflcx (§ 13). 
It consists in tlie reaction ii|)on a stimulus, and the time 
taken is called the leaction tune. With icpeated piacticc 
of any given reflex, it is peifoimed moie and mote quickly, 
and involves the attention less and less iiiilil it is done 
automatically. I'lie leactions have consequently been 
classed as comiilete and abbreviated, according as the 
attention is involved 01 not. In some cxiiciiments, m 
which the subject made signs in icsponse to sound impulses, 
it appeared that a reaction of the simple kind described 
above took about one fouith of a second in its longer form, 
and one-eighth in its slioitci foiin. The difference between 
the two lengths of time is that taken by the attention. This 
amounts to one eighth of a second. And, generally, we may 
take It that the stlf-direction of the mind to an external object, 
or an internal process, occujiies about one-tenth of a second.® 
43. Attention and Expectation. — Attention implies that 
the mind shall adjust itself to the impicssion leccived; we 
must have piesent to us the circumstances associated in our 
experience with the impression, or otherwise it will fail of 
its proper effect. Hence if we are buried in one train of 

1 Jevons, PmuipUi oj Satun, chap. xv. 

- Wundt, vol. u. p. 316. 
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memories, sense impressions which appeal to another train, 
take some time before they can affect the mind. Witness 
the instances of the spectacles and the pen. It is this 
process of adjustment which makes us more slow in attend- 
ing to an impression which is not expected. It takes about 
twice as long to execute a movement in response to a 
signal wliich is unexpected, as to respond to an expected 
one. Expectation may therefore be defined as preadjusted 
attention. Tlie amount of this preadjustment may vary 
between two exti ernes. We may be in a state of mere 
expectation without any definite idea of the future event in 
our minds. Irom this state vc may gradually rise to one 
in which not merely the nature, but the extent and circum- 
stances, of the event aie present to the mind. It is often 
amusing to forecast the surroundings of some one to whom 
we are paying a first visit, and to compare, the leality with 
the idea. This state in which the idea of an event stands 
ready for reali.iation, implies that those parts of the nervous 
system which the reality will affect, are in a state of excite- 
ment. Hence if we are expecting to have some mental or 
physiological experience, this mere state of expectation will 
sometimes realize itself in anticipation of the expected circum- 
stances ; the wish is often father to the thought. And even 
where this is not so, the strained attention deepens the effect 
of the impressions when actually received. Expected pains 
are far more keenly felt than those which take us unawares. 

According to the extent of the preadjustment, the attitude 
of the mind is receptive or active. When we are awaiting 
an experience the nature of which is but little known to us, 
expectancy consists in the readiness of the mind to exclude 
everything that shall conflict with the due effect of any 
impression whatsoever; that is to say, we put away any 
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fixed presuppositions as to the event expected. This should 
be the disposition of the child to whom his teacher is about 
to give a lesson on a new subject ; it is also the stite of 
mind in which scientific investigators should approach 
unfamiliar facts. Here the attention is receptive. 

Active attention, on the other hand, implies that the 
mind has some idea of what it is expecting, and is theiefore 
in a position to cast on one side indifferent circumstances. 
It is not merely ready to receive impressions : it possesses 
means to sift them. Not every impression will be re- 
marked, but only those which relate to some particular 
subject. A large and more or less distinct group of 
memories rises to tlie mind, and we try to bring pre.>ent 
impressions into connection with them; memories and 
present impressions correcting and supplementing one 
another. In listening to a lecture, those remarks make 
most impression upon us which contradict, or agree with, 
our previously formed idea of the subject ; while those 
which have no analogy in our past experience, or do not 
stand in direct opiiosition to it, pass unnoticed. As we 
listen, the group of mental elements with which we started 
is developed and transformed under the stimulus of the 
successive details brought forwaid by the lecturer; each 
fresh remark, as it is heard by us, is brought into relation 
to this large group. But this process is always going on, 
and not mciely in tlie lecture-room. Large and complex 
groups of associations, such as those connected with our 
home, business, and other familiar sunoundings, are being 
transformed and enlarged constantly, and new ones also 
come into being. Active attention consists, then, in bring- 
ing new impressions into connection with these groups. 
And concrete terms like cloud, tree, fiower, or abstract 
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ones, like justice, patriotism, are symbols serving to set at 
work the tendencies by which the groups corresponding to 
those names come into the mind again. They compel 
attention, if our associations with them are rich and 
numerous. And so, in dealing with familiar tilings, each 
circumstance is rich with a force of suggestion by which the 
mind is made to gather itself together to tackle them ; the 
mechanic working with familiar tools on materials the 
properties of which he knows, has countless memories of 
past experiences to guide him ; he can forecast the result 
of each stroke of his tool; if he is a good workman, 
expectation is always passing into reality. 

The process of adjustment is subject to two kinds of error. 
One is the tendency to respond before the actual stimulus has 
affected us ; the other is the tendency to respond to the 
wrong stimulus. They arc both due to excessive mental 
activity not kept under control. In the former case, the 
mere thought of the stimulus is enough to set the mind at 
work ; the thought of a sound is often mistaken in this way 
for the actual sound. In the second case, any stimulus, even 
though it be other than the stimulus, is enough. Mrs. 
Wardle sen., in the Pickwick Papers, always referred startling 
impressions to the kitchen chimney being on fire. 

44. The Effect of ^NoTelty and Familiarity on the 
Attention. — When an impression has been received many 
times, it begins to lose the exciting influence which it 
possessed over us at first. This loss, however, is in many 
cases compensated by the associations which gather around 
it ; familiarity does not always imply loss of interest (§ 41). 
The interest of an impression depends on the number of the 
ways in which it appeals to us. One, then, which touches 
us at many points will always be interesting, while one which 
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only alfects us by its novelty, necessarily loses its power 
when the novelty has passed away. The child longs for a 
new toy merely as offering a new impression, and casts it 
aside after a few hours’ i)lay. 

45. Acts of the Attention as Measuring the Lapse of 
Time. — When life is spent amid surroundings which offer 
but little to arouse the attention, no deep marks are made 
upon the mind. And in the absence of such milestones, 
time, as we look back upon it, presents little to indicate 
the distance already traversed ; the past, having impressed 
itself so faintly upon us, is forgotten even amid the unin- 
teresting present. And yet, although the past slips away so 
easily, the present seems to linger j the attention is so rarely 
concentrated on some given object, that the routine which, 
to a busy man, is hardly noticeable, fills the life of the mind 
less occupied. The attention is never eoncentrated enough 
to lose sight of the successive circumstances which mark 
the hourly flight of time. 

Contrast with the quiet life, the hurry and bustle of a 
busy one. The dull tones indeed are not absent; they 
blend into a deep di.ipason. But above and beyond them, 
there is a variety of incident which heightens the tension of 
the life, and in so doing, changes its general harmony in 
two directions. Vivid and rapid experiences make deep 
and repeated marks in consciousness, and the attention is 
too engrossed thereby to bike note of anything but its 
immediate object; the hour-marks of lime thus pass un- 
heeded. While, in the second place, each stretch of time 
raises a barrier of new experiences between the observer 
and the rest of his past. And so, perhaps, the paradox 
can be explained, that the past moves slowest away when 
the present moves quickest. 



CHAPTER V. 

MEMORY. 

46. What Memory is. — ilemoiy consists in the revival 
of past states of mind ; each train of impiessions or of ideas 
leaves in our minds a tendency to pass through the same 
states again. This revival is usually accompanied by the 
consciousness that we have experienced similar states before ; 
that is to say, together with the revived elements, there 
come to mind sufficient associated elements to enable us 
to refer the original impressions to our own past, and if 
these associated elements aie very elear and distinct, we 
can fix the circumstances of the original occurrences with 
considerable accuracy. We arc aided in recalling the 
occasion of some particular experience if we dwell upon its 
details; some train of thought is at last liit ujion which 
conducts us to well-determined points in our memory, up 
to and from which we measure the lapse of time. 

We may mark off three stages in this recognition that • 
some train of thought answers to a past experience of our 
own. Firstly, complete uncertainty. Some people will tell 
you the same anecdote time after time, and only be haunted 
by a suspicion (which they at once dismiss) that they have 
told it you already. The fact that they told it to you has 
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hot impressed itself on them. Somewhat similarly, a man 
will come across some striking expression, thought, or other 
source of suggestion, and forgetting the source of his 
inspiration, will retail it as his own. Secondly, we recognize 
memories as our own, as referring to our own experience, 
and yet are unable to localize them at once, and we succeed 
after an effort of the attention. Tliis process, by which at 
last we attach a particular idea to connected ideas, is called 
recollection. The remarkable way in which witnesses in a 
court of law can recall the whole of the occurrences of a 
given day in a distant past, and their order, occurrences 
which apart from this exercise of iccollection would have 
continued to fade from their memory, speaks eloquently for 
the power of recollection, and for the skill of the legal 
profession in setting it to work. Thirdly, some events and 
experiences stand out clear and unforgotten amid hazier 
outlines, and the smallest suggestion brings them back 
undimmed with a crowd of determining circumstances by 
which we can fix their occasion. 

We have regarded trains of ideas as the reflections of our 
past experiences, and as if the order of our ideas were 
necessarily the same as that of some past experience. This 
is not always tlic case. In the discipline of school and 
business, the order in which each new acquisition is made, 
matters less, and tends to be less remembered, than its 
place in the system of ideas to which it belongs. Here 
then we no longer refer ideas to the order in which we first 
had them, but to an order in which perhaps they never 
presented themselves to us ! How is this possible ? The 
answer is this. Ideas are not merely the materials, they are 
also, as Locke points out, the instruments of knowledge. 

* Hitman Understanding, Book li., c. 33. 
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Ideas tend to blend and to combine one with another, while 
they refuse to enter into combination with yet other ideas ; 
and the first order of experience is scaicely to be recognized 
in the form into which by this means our acquisitions are 
recast. Here we have an important instance of the activity 
of attention. By contemplating the materials which the 
memory is constantly presenting, and by passing to and fro 
among them on paths already marked out in them, or sug- 
gested to us by foreign points of view, it brings them into 
groups connected by inner bonds of some sort or another — 
likeness, subservience to the same end, origin in some 
common cause and so forth. 

And attention, which performs these higher duties, can 
also emphasize the mere order of the first impressions ; trains 
of memories of insufficient strength may be greatly improved 
by passing along them time after time. But a memory which 
merely reflects the past is a sign of deficient mental power. 
Mrs. Somerville tells the tale of an idiot who could repeat 
a sermon verbatim after hearing it once, and did not fail to 
indicate where the preacher coughed or blew his nose. 

47. Suggestion: Experiments. — Each revival of a past 
state takes its rise in some element of the slate through 
which we are passing at the time of its revival, and this 
process is called suggestion. Like other mental processes, 
suggestion requires time for its accomplishment. A train 
of ideas does not always rise clearly to view directly upon 
the operation of a corresponding suggestion; we often 
have vague premonitions of ideas which presently shall 
dominate us, without at once being clearly conscious of 
them. 

Any idea which has on previous occasions been followed 
or accompanied by other ideas, is qualified to suggest these 
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other ideas. Thus if the idea A has at any time been 
immediately followed by the idea B, then A tends to 
suggest B ; likewise, if the idea B has been conjoined with 
another idea C, then whenever B comes, >C will tend to 
come loo. We may find an example of the former, or ser/a/ 
suggestion, in the notes of an air; each note in a familiar 
piece suggests the next. Thcic is simultaneous suggestiOi. 
work between the words and the music of a song; each 
note is entwined with the answering word. 

Suggestion, then, acts along lines already marked out by 
previous experience, and the laws of association set forth its 
manner of operation. These laws are as follows : ideas 
become associated through likeness, iinlikcness, and con- 
tiguity. In association by likeness one idea suggests another 
with a strengtli proportioned to the number of their common 
elements. As the likenesses between two objects increase, 
so does the thought of one tend to call up the thought of 
the other. This is the logical kind of association ; we 
ought to think of things together so far as they are alike. 

In association by contrast the contrasted ideas do not 
suggest one another immediately and directly. What 
happens is this : In passing from one idea to another we 
have a feeling of more or less strength in jiroportion as we 
are unprepared to receive the new idea. In this way we 
have impressions of relation between our ideas (§ 31). If 
such an impression of relation is very strong, it is easily 
revived and brings up the connected ideas along with it. 
We remember the shock, and then we remember its circum- 
stances. As we become more familiar with the circumstances, 
the feeling of contrast becomes less and less, and, at last, 
passes away. The adult does not think of day and then of 
night because of the contrast of light and dark, although the 
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young child may ; he passes from one thought to another 
just as he would think of any two things which follow one 
another. Association by contrast thus passes into the 
association by contiguity or coincidence which is described 
next.'' 

Ideas which we have had side by side, or in succession, 
to suggest one another. This is the fundamental kind 
if suggestion. Association by likeness is made up of many 
associations by contiguity. One tree tends to suggest 
another tree, because each attribute of the tree, such as 
having trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, or fruit, is connected 
by frequent experience with all the other attributes. We 
usually confine tlie term “ contiguous association,” to cases 
in which suggestion acts along but one or two paths j while 
those cases in which it acts along many paths are called 
associations by likeness. 

Foi the sake of brevity I have used the term idea for all 
cases of suggestion ; but this does not cover the whole 
ground. The suggesting elements may be either impres- 
sions or ideas. When impressions suggest the ideas of 
impressions previously connected with them, as when the 
scent of a rose brings to mind its form and colour, we have 
the most familiar form of perception. Each class of 
sensation — sight, touch, smell, hearing, taste, and muscular 
sense — is capable of thus suggesting the ideas of connected 
sensations, and so each impression suggests more than it 
directly brings. Muscular associations are especially 
powerful ; they co operate with touch, sight, and hearing, 
measuring the order and rapidity in which we receive 
impressions from eye, ear, and different parts of the skin. 
A weak suggestion may be much reinforced through them ; 
if we have forgotten where we have put an object, the act 
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of putting it away, and its circumstances, may be recalled 
by rehearsing the actions performed about the same time. 

When ideas are suggested by impressions, the process is 
called external snggeition. When ideas are suggested by 
other ideas, the i)iocess is called internal suggestion. The 
former is the usual one in children’s minds j only as the 
years pass and the icsources of memoiy consequently 
increase, does internal suggestion become more powerful. 
Ordinarily, the two kinds of suggestion give, and take, place 
at short intervals ; now the world without, now that within, 
dominates us. 

The pioccsses of suggestion have been investigated in two 
directions ; as to the tune they take, and as to their nature. 
Mrs. Biyant and Prof. Cattell made the following expcii- 
ments ; ’ They put lists of nouns (concrete, abstiact, and 
proper), of verbs and of adjectives before the persons 
experimented on, and asked them to name the things 
which tliey suggested to them. The time taken in this 
jirocess of association was fiom one to seven seconds. 
This difference v as due to varying readiness in conforming 
to the conditions of the experiment, and of course to vary- 
i/aj quickness of mind. Thus the process was much more 
speedily performed by the higher classes of a school than 
by the lower ones. The contents of the memory and 
readiness to decide determined the variations in the time 
taken no less than the speed of the process of suggestion 
itself. Thought, then, is not so swift as some have said. 

The most frequent lines taken by suggestion were as 
follows : From part to whole, and from whole to part (e. g, 
house to street, and house to room) j here is simultaneous 
association. Forwards and backwards {e.g. house-top, glass- 

^ Mind, vol. xiv. p. 230. 
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house) ; here is successive association. These forms of 
association simply reflect the original impressions, and may 
be marked off as reproductive. The following examples 
illustrate associations based on comparison and inference, 
which may be marked off as logical : house-building, here 
is generalization ; house-biicks, here is association of 
means and end. 

48. The Nature of Revived States. — AVc have seen how 
memory depends upon and refers to past experiences, and 
how by the operation of suggestion, these experiences are 
brought to life again ; it now remains to examine the nature 
of these revivals somewhat more closely. 

The revival or idea of an impression of sense, is under 
ordinary conditions so much weaker tlian the original im- 
pression, that the difference in degree becomes one of kind, 
and we do not confuse the two. Sometimes, however, and 
this is especially the case with auditory sensations, we are 
not quite certain whether we received a new impression, or 
merely remembered an old one. Wc often think we hear 
our name called without it being actually so. In patients 
subject to hypnotic suggestion, this confusion becomes 
complete ; they cower before imaginary tigers, relish im- 
aginary dishes, and smell imaginary flowers. Dreams 
also illustrate the manner in which ideas are confused 
with the impressions of reality. 

When we turn from the revival of impressions to that of 
ideas, we no longer find that the revived elements are 
necessarily weaker than the original ones. By some flash of 
insight we gain a clue to an intricate problem, we recur to 
it time after time, and follow it out further and further. In 
such a case as this, the later trains of ideas are fuller and 
stronger than those which they reproduce. And generally 
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we can observe, while watching the current of our thoughts 
over long periods, how some trains )f thought steal in, and 
gradually gaining strength, dominate ihe rest, until they are 
subdued in turn by some ncw-comer, which was as weak in 
its first beginnings as they. 

Up to the time of the actual revival of a past state, all 
that exists in the mind is a tendency to go through that 
state, and suggestion has merely the duty of setting that 
tendency to work. Now the same clement (idea or im- 
pression) may have suggestive force in several directions, 
so that the tendency caused by one experience may be 
complicated with other tendencies, all starting from the 
same suggestion. My thought of a large hall oi theatre 
suggests performances which have taken place there, but 
none of these may have so impressed me that I follow it 
out to the exclusion of the others, and coSsequcntly my 
memory does not reflect any single occurrence. In the same 
way our thouglits of a friend do not represeint him as we 
knew him at a particular season ; memories oV many meet- 
ings and conversations blend together. Hence memory does 
not reproduce the past literally and slavishly, put in mass 
and representatively. The way in which thisxakes place 
may be illustrated by composite photographs! in which, 
through superposing the portraits of many individuals, 
generic images of certain classes of persons are (Obtained. 
The resulting pictures give a ha-sy background Vith the 
features standing out more or less distinctly. 

The revival may take the form of a cluster of ideas, or of 
a series of ideas. We recall simultaneously the di'fferent 
parts of a landscape, while the notes of a melody cure re- 
membered one after another. These two kinds of l evival 
may be blended, and indeed usually are. Clusters of 
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simultaneous ideas each tend more or less to suggest new 
series of thought, while each term in a series has lateral 
connections with other elements which have occurred 
simultaneously with it ; the notes of a melody not only 
suggest the next notes, but also come to mind simultaneously 
with the answering words. 

The form of revival is determined in great part by 
previous experiences, and therefore by the distribution of 
the objects which gave rise to them. We gradually form 
clusters and seiics of ideas corresponding to the objects in 
our sunoundingsj, w'hich represent those objects in our 
thoughts. These masses of ideas are called representative 
images; they elfo not mirror our particular experiences of 
things, but suuV up the effects of many experiences. They 
may follow upon many sets of impressions received from 
single objecta such as the theatre or large hall referred to 
above, or thcly may come from classes of objects — horses, 
tables, clouds. In either case the process is essentially the 
same, similar sets of impressions leave traces which blend 
together. T/'hese representative images are the material 
from whichj our concepts are built up, or rather they are 
concepts ivi an earlier and undeveloped stage ; they have, 
therefore, sometimes been called a ude concepts. 

When me term image is used, it must not be limited to 
visual se’/isations and their ideas ; an image, in psychology, 
include^ the ideas of a// kinds of sensations, and also the 
motor ^elements referred to in § 30. 

49- Surroundings as Influencing Memory. — ^The contents 
of oux memory depend in great measure upon our surround- 
ings. Images, unless constantly supported by fresh impres- 
sions, become weaker and decay. While those which are 
constantly assimilating fresh impressions, remain vivid and 
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powerful. To some extent, then, we are at the mercy of our 
surroundings ; the houses in which we live, the people we 
meet, the books or newspapers we read, are helping cease- 
lessly in the formation of new clusters of ideas, or in the 
dissolution of old ones. I»ut the ideas so gained do not 
merely take their place side by side with the otlier contents 
of our mind; they are also active forces moulding our 
whole mental nature to themselves. 

The objects in our surroundings thus help to mould 
our characters ; for by determining what impressions 
we shall habitually receive, they also fix our habits of 
memory. 

SO. Kinds of Memory. — Memory is inacle up of ten- 
dencies to remember ; it should not therefore be regarded 
as a single indivisible faculty of the mind, but rather as 
a bundle of powers. There are as many kinds of memory 
as there are classes of things to remember. One memory 
is concerned with forms and colours, another with musical 
tones, and so on for all the different classes of sensation. 
This view of memory is supjiorted by pathological observa- 
tions. Side by side with cases in which the memory as a 
whole is decayed, cases of partial loss of memc 7 occur. 
The memory of words or numbers or faces may ^ lish for 
a time or altogether. Sometimes the loss ma^^^nvolve 
some quite particular set of acquisitions. Dr. ileattie 
reltites that one of his friends having received a blow on 
the head, lost all his knowledge of Greek, though his 
memory was otherwise unimpaired.^ This subdivision of 
memory further appears in the often-noticed fact that 
each individual remembers some things more easily 
than others. Rousseau declares that he had no verbal 

' Ribot, Diseases of the Memory, p. 144. 
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memory, and was never able in his life to learn six verses 
by heart.^ 

51. The Course of our Ideas. — In ordinary circumstances, 
the changing impressions made upon us by external things, 
and the deeper, if less obvious, changes in our general 
physical state, aie constantly bringing fresh trains of associ- 
ation into play, and so overlay the development of our ideas 
according to theii own laws (§ 37). Yet it is conceivable 
that a series of sensations havmg once been presented to 
our mind, all communication with the outer world should 
cease. In such a case, the ideas of the impressions which 
were received when the mind was still perceptive of its 
surroundings, would for the future enter into combination 
with each oth,'r, and thus the world of thought would have 
its contents exclusively determined by the laws of associ- 
ation. These conditions arc almost fulfilled in the ideal 
state pictured by the Poet at the Brcahfast-table when he 
asks : “ Build me an oval with smooth translucent walls, 
and put me in the centre of it with Newton’s Principia, or 
Kant’s Kfitik, and I think I shall develop an eye for an 
equation, as you call it, and a capacity for an abstraction.” 
It has aV'^ady been pointed out that under ordinary circum- 
stancesrf°oanifold tendencies to follow out trains of ideas 
are p^fent to the mind at one and the same time. Let 
us cofeider how these would stand to one another in the 
Imaginary case just described. 

Some of the series of ideas will have their origin in the 
same idea ; the idea of a hand suggests writing, grasping, 
and many other actions. Other series, again, will terminate 
in the same idea ; the idea of three added to three, or four 
added to two, alike lead to the idea of six. In yet other 
* Confessions, Book in. 
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series, the middle term or terms may be the same. Our 
thoughts of Hanoverian and English history are two series 
of ideas, which flow apart down to the accession of George 
I., and after running together for a time, fall asunder again 
with the beginning of the present reign. 

Those series which have their initial parts in common 
may be called divergent , those of i/hich the middle 
members are in common may be said to intersect; while 
those which end in a common member may be called 
convergent. 

Summing up, then, we should find in a current of ideas 
undisturbed from without, an entangled web. so to speak, of 
series which converge, diverge, and intersect continually ; 
each idea as it comes into the mind being the starting- 
point of new trains of ideas, or forming part of new clusters. 

5a. Memory as Survival of the Fittest— Tfic ideas which 
at any given instant can come to us arc limited in number, 
and in consequence there is, so to speak, a struggle for life 
on ^the part of the groups or trains of associations which, 
taken together, constitute our memory. 

How is this struggle determined ? By the .imount and 
force of the various suggestions which tend to bring up the 
competing trams of ideas (§ 38). Let us see how the 
various kinds of suggestions contribute to the result. 

Ideas support one another when there are elements in 
common between them, as when we look at two photo- 
graphs of the same place taken from different points of view, 
or when we lead of two individuals whose careers had much 
in common, as, for instance, Julius Csesar and Napoleon. 
In each of these cases the mere association of two groups 
or trains of ideas, with elements in common, increases the 
power of them both over us. Our ideas of Caesar and 
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Napoleon are stronger, knowing both series of ideas than 
knowing one alone. It is thus that our ideas of the more 
familiar objects we come across become so strong ; through 
repeated experiences of a simil ir kind the common elements 
blend, forming a nucleus, so to speak, round which there 
gather from time to time constantly different elements. It 
is thus, for example, that our notions of the different 
species of animals — horse, dog, sheep — gradually attain 
fullness, clearnes'’, and strength. 

Trains of ideas, in the second place, become strong by 
contiguous association. This is what Locke charges, under 
the title of “the association of ideas,” with causing un- 
reasonable antipathies and ungrounded prejudices.^ To be 
guided by the mere contiguous association of ideas when 
there is no real community between them, is indeed natural 
if this chance association falls in with our pi evading customs 
of life and thinking. It accounts for the implicit and 
unreflecting assent we give to assertions made by certain 
individuals or periodicals, or in certain books. It is the 
spring of half the prejudices which stand in the way of the 
proper exeicise of our reason about the common things of 
life. 

We haie traced the essential and accidental ways in 
which ideas support one another; we shall find that they 
oppose one another in two corresponding ways. Some 
ideas are necessarily opposed to one another ; that is to 
say, they cannot be clearly presented to the mind at one 
and the same time. We cannot think at one and the same 
moment that a particular object is both blue and red, nor 
can we think the same statement to be both true and false 
in the same meaning. And this opposition which holds 
* Human Undtrslandutg, Book li., c. 33. 
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good between single ideas, also holds good between trains of 
ideas. Some lines of thought, if often followed out, make 
us unable to follow out those of another kind. Mr, Darwin 
found that his habits of exact obseivation and ordered 
reasoning concerning natural objects dulled his taste for 
the creations of art. Even in this case, however, it is 
possible that the reason lay rather in the want of exercise 
on the i^art of the imagination ; one train of ideas merely 
left no room for another train, and there may have been no 
essential antagonism between them. 'I'lie opposition is less 
to be contested in cases such as the dependence of moral 
insight upon conduc t. 

Ideas are opposed Iry others with an antagonism which 
is purely accidental, when consciousness is so filled by one 
set that there is no scope for the others to come before us. 
At each moment there is this neutral antagoi^ism bctw'een 
the ideas in our minds and all others, which are possible to 
us through past experience or reflection. We are now pre- 
occupied in one way now in another way, by business, by 
this or that hobby, and in this way whole sets of acquisitions 
go by the board. 

Thus we forget ideas which are seldom brought to mind. 
They are like stationary individuals who are sepaiated from 
the main body, not by any backward movement of their 
own, but by the general onward movenient of the rest. 
Add to this the diminishing ^strength of ideas of sense- 
impressions, and we can understand why our memories of 
actual sensible objects, the vanished hand, the silent voice, 
are so elusive. As we have seen, ideas are not so transitory 
as impressions and their immediate effects (§ 48). 

Since our power of retaining and recalling ideas is limited, 
it follows that a good memory implies the power of forget- 
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ting. We must select,! reject, and ignore, as occasion - 
demands, in order that we may bring our whole forces to 
bear on each case in point. To have the mind full of 
* vagrant associations which leave no room for pertinent 
memories to arise, is to be encumbered not equipped. 
“You offer me an art of memory," said Themistocles, 
“rather give me one of forgetfulness.” 

53. Ima g ina tion as due to Activity of Ideas. — Imagina- 
tion is sometimes opposed to memory, as if the mind were 
exercising a diffeient function in each case. In reality they 
are different stages in the same process ; a revival of a past 
experience is not a mere reproduction, it is to some extent 
a transformation. 

The mind being equipped with numerous clusters of 
ideas, each ranged round a nucleus of common elements, a 
fresh experience, if at all familiar, is superposed, so to speak, 
upon the answering representative image of other similar 
experiences. We rarely aie impressed at a single occasion 
with all the characters of an object or of an occurrence, and 
we fill out the gaps from previous knowledge. Seeing a 
patch of blue, we think of an iris ; or a raised arm suggests 
the brawl that will follow. What we call imagination is the 
power of thus following out a whole tram or cluster of ideas 
on very slight suggestion. In memory pure and simple, 
this following out usually answers more or less closely to 
some actual event or object, but still the process is similar. 
Imagination becomes more marked when the mere idea, 
and not the actual impression, is enough to set our minds to 
work. 

We have spoken hitherto as if the suggestion, whether 
idea or impression, actually recalled the associated ideas. 
This is the superficial way of regarding the matter. In 
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reality, some system of memories being piesent to the mind, 
meets the suggestion half way. Every activity of the atten- 
tion, every clear and distinct perception, implies a certain 
pre-adjustment of the mind to the impression 01 idea 
received, and tliis pre adjustment consists in the presence 
of a large mass of associations with which the new impression 
or idea may unite. Tlius each mental opeiation implies an 
approximation between the new expeiience and the old 
memory. Each new acquaintance, for example, is pictured 
by our minds at first on the lines of the human nature we 
are already acquainted with , and our int ;rcourse with him 
is interpreted in the light of that pie-co iception. At the 
same time his conduct will modify our loeas of human 
nature, and will thus change our attitude to every further 
person we meet. 

It follows, then, that our minds excicise imagination at 
nearly every step they take. The only essential difference 
between my imagining liow the other paityl to a business 
transaction will act, and a novelist delineating a character, 
is one of degree. The latter makes an effort which is more 
sustained, implies a greater divergence froid actual circum- 
stances, and perhaps starts front less suggestion. 

54. Habits of Memory and (/onstmetive Imagination. — 
Memory is itself a habit in the making ; to remember is to 
repeat a previous state. But there is u sense in which we 
can speak of habits of memory. Those trains of ideas to 
which we constantly recur, and on which we dwell with 
special emphasis, may be marked off from the rest. We 
have seen how these are determined in part by our sur- 
roundings; they are even/ more determined by our main 
interests and aims. We constantly follow out the ideas 
which lead up to, and start from, those events in the past 
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or those possibilities in the future, which have affected, or 
promise to affect, the main cuncnt of our life. This depends 
on memory throughout, for even our forecasts are based on 
previous experience Ihe exiicctation of the future is the 
memory of the 2w.st. According as we surrender our- 
selves to the answering trains of memoiies or no, such 
events and possibilitii-s acquire a gi eater oi less prominence 
in our mental landscape. The best check upon the habits 
of reverie and brooding, which indulgence of the memory 
begets, is to remain in constant intercom se with the actual 
objects and businc ss of life. The memory leads the mind 
into very perilout tiaths indeed, when it plays idly and 
wantonly roumi^jiast indulgences, or self-asseitions at the 
expense of oiheis, and “glows half guilty in its thoughts 
again.” 

Of course our ideas of futuie events can only be formed 
by exercising tne imagination ; but when those ideas have 
once been formed they can be revived in the same way as 
other ideas. 

The reorgan ‘^ing of ideas into new combinations, no less 
than their mere woduction, is determined by our interests. 
Our habitual imaginations are as self-centred as our 
memories. The chief shajie taken by this process is the 
imagination of ourselves as we shall be affected by future 
circumstances. By dwelling on some future state to be 
sought or to be avoided by us, we gradually obtain ideas of 
the circumstances which may be expected to lead up to, or 
away from, such states. In t^his way our aims become 
definite] and in jiroporlion a?> the circumstances which 
lead up to them are within obr power, jiracticable. In 
childhood the desired state is often very far removed from 
possibility, in a few years it becomes the more rational 
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vision of the young man, until at last the power of imagina- 
tion decays, and the old man is satisfied with food and a 
warm fireside. It is only the finer minds whose glance 
takes in wide hori/sons, and who find then individual aims 
merging into the one general hope of human progress. But 
they have their compensations for this loss of self. Habits of 
imagination whkli grow out of, and depend upon, the crude 
ideas of personal indulgence and depiivatioii, become faint 
when the body, which is the organ of those slates, begins to 
lose its fust responsiveness to external stunulus. While 
the aims which seek to be realized in the higher forms of 
service, and even in self culture and business, provide 
mental stimulus to the end. 

Let us now piocecd to (haw one or two inferences. 
One of the most important exercises of the imagination is 
the response to symbols. Symbols arc merely the means of 
suggestion ; hence they are only of use when tlie person to 
whom they are addiessed has the key to their meaning in 
his own trains of ideas. Words form a striking example. 
With the exception of a few words which '■‘^gest by their 
sound the objects denoted by them, -^oWs are purely 
symbolic. Another use of symbols is seen in artistic 
creations; the persons to whom they aie submitted are 
always called upon to fill out the blanks due to the limit- 
ations of material, treatment, or subject. One warning is 
necessary ; we must distinguish between our following out 
an artist’s suggestions and realizing the ideal he wishes to 
portray, and the act of mind by which that ideal was 
originally conceived by him. We aie not artists merely 
because we can understand and appreciate works of art. 
Nor are we thinkers because we can trace the path taken 
by the thoughts of another. 
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Through the blending of ideas which have elements in 
common and the consequent clustering of some ideas, and the 
isolation of other ideas, the traces left by our experiences are 
reorganized. Each act of contemplation by which two sets 
of ideas, leceived it may be at very different times and 
places, are brought together, strengthens their affinity if they 
have common elements, and marks their opposition if they 
have not. Hence the quiet houis in whieh we take stock 
of our acquisitions and our losses, are not less fruitful for our 
mental progress, are in truth more fruitful than the mere 
continued assimilation of new impressions. At such times 
tendencies which have gathered strength unsurveyed by 
the attention, appear in their full power and aie brought to 
judgment. At the same time the fundamental systems of 
ideas exert their attractions and repulsions on each such 
train of memories that comes up for review. Our con- 
ceptions of duty, self-interest, public weal, must assimilate 
to themselves each new experience, or else become con- 
formed to It. 

This aspect of ideas will be considered more fully when 
we consider the nature of willing. Perhaps, however, we 
may here remark the profound psychological insight which 
underlies many religious phrases, hackneyed indeed though 
they may have become. In appealing to the power which 
certain conceptions of life and conduct exercise in the 
mental history, assimilating, transforming, expelling, religious 
teachers are on the firm ground of experience. 



CHAPTER VI. 

K1 ASONING. 

55. Beginnings of Reasoning. — The power of leasoning 
does not dei)end upon a knowledge of logic. “ God has not 
been so sparing to men to make them baicly two-legged 
creatures, and left it to Aiistotle to make then rational.”! 
When Locke wrote these words, he was doubtless thinking 
of the exaggerated importance attaciied by the schoolmen 
to the syllogistic method ; the Gieek thinker does not 
deseive the implied reproach ; his system stands in closer 
connection \Mth the oidinary processes of thought, than we 
should be likely lo infer from the form m which it is usually 
stated now. All that he claimed lo do, was to bung to light 
the principles which underlie the processes of thought j he 
knew that it makes very little difference in our thinking 
whether we know the names and kinds of those principles 
or no. 

The path of reason begins to be prepared as soon as, amid 
the chaos of successive and simultaneous sense-impressions 
and the traces left by them, definite clusters and series of 
associations are formed. The first form taken by these 
clusters is that of representative images (§ 48) ; each such 
image in a manner stands for and represents a class of 
’ Human Understanding, Book iv c. 17. 
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objects. Very often some single object is taken to stand 
for all its class, and we couple with its image the reflection 
that it must be taken as typical only so far as it is like 
the other members of the same class. Thus each figure 
in Euclid is taken as a t>pe of all the others of 
the same kind. TSy icference to such representative or 
typical images, our thought extends its application over 
many objects at once. Our power of general reasoning 
depends on being equipped with a store of experiences, 
organized into groups and expressed in representative 
images. 

Viewing the trains of association as a whole, we shall find 
them to start from various ccnties, and to foiin systems of 
memories of more or less complexity; for example, those 
denoted by the words home, business, religion. Each of 
these great systems is made up of smaller systems. Thus 
the following are some of the groups of associations which 
enter into the whole, denoted by the name business; 
correspondence, division of labour, and all the various 
elements entering into business organization ; all the con- 
ditions which determine market prices with their consequent 
effects on both demand and supply; our plans as to our 
. future career in business. We might proceed further and 
analyze each of these subordinate systems into yet others ; 
thus the state of the market may be determined by, and 
regarded by us in the light of, agricultural conditions, the 
supply of labour, the state of the money market, and so on. 
By carrying this analysis sufficiently far, we should at last 
arrive at the single experiences or their representative 
images on which these structures ultimately rest. Our 
memory thus supplies material within the limits of which 
we exercise discernment and reflection. 
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56. The Nature of Concepts. ^ — When the attention is 
first directed to any cluster of memories, say of some 
strange animal seen for the first time, they pass before 
us and leave us with a resulting general idea, which is 
usually so vague that we cannot recognize its character and 
mark it off. This is our ordinary experience when we 
begin to reflect, and just because our ideas work so vaguely 
we, at times, are incredulous as to our own powers of 
reflection. At other times our minds are quick to seize the 
salient and characteristic marks of a train or cluster of ideas, 
and we are so impressed that we can recall them as a 
standard by which to test similar future experiences. Very 
often a second or third, or indeed, many repetitions, of a 
train or cluster of ideas, is needful that we may receive this 
characteristic impression. 

As soon as a cluster or scries of ideas becomes strong 
enough thus to occupy the attention, the ways in which its 
various elements stand to one another, become clear. We 
can understand this easily when it is merely a question of 
forming a concept of a class of similar objects. Thus, if trees 
be taken as an example, the representative image of a tree 
forms the basis of the answering concept, and includes the 
possession of trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit, and so 
on, as well as ordinarily the putting foith and the shedding 
of leaves in due season. But observe, such a representative 
\mage as that of a tree, only becomes a concept when we 
associate with its constituent elementsthc ideas of the relations 
between them. We have to take into account the ways in 
which trunk, leaves, flowers, and fruit determine one another, 
and how they are related to the objects in their surroundings. 

^ Conception is the name of a mental process, concept of a mental 
product. 
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When, however, we ascend to the larger classes, such as 
plant or animal, formed by the assemblage of the smaller 
classes, we can no longer represent them to ourselves in 
the form of a single typical image, we must resort to symbols. 
It is no longer a case of reproducing actual impressions, 
but of remembering the ways in which the impressions 
caused by those objects must stand in order to justify us 
in giving them the class name. Thus, the concept answering 
to the name animal includes the several characteristic 
attributes, — nutrition, waste, sense and mobility — which 
usually attach to animals. Summing up, then, we shall 
understand by a concept an assemblage of fnore or less 
complex ideas grouped togeflnr in a eertain pioporiion and 
manner. 

57. Concepts and Naming. — The process by which re- 
presentative images and, ultimately concepts, are formed, is 
much quickened by the use of language. Likenesses which 
would have escaped the child’s undeveloped powers of 
observation and reflection, are suggested to him, and 
guaranteed, when he finds the same name applied to objects 
or events which resemble one another. Words form meet- 
ing-points for clusters and series of ideas ; and often in the 
child’s experience, words are at first the single points of 
community between groups of ideas. This tie of word and 
object soon becomes very strong for those things which 
enter into daily life, and are therefore often mentioned. 
Now the child sees an object and recalls its name ; now it 
hears its name and recalls the object. This process of verbal 
suggestion goes on side by side with the involuntary 
association of those objects which are characterized by the 
possession of common qualities. As the child gathers 
knowledge, he traces for himself the similarities, by reason 
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of which he has been taught to apply given names to 
objects of given kinds. 

Thus the process of forming concepts not only depends 
on the formation of representative images, but also on the 
right use of words j and the latter is important, since it so 
often precedes the other method. In order that those 
objects, which really belong to one class, should be thought 
of through one concept, the concept name must only be 
applied to those objects which are leally alike. Thus the 
whale and the seal must not be spoken of as fish, or else 
they will be confused with objects which aie of a different 
class altogether, such as salmon, eels, dog-fish. 

The use of the concept name in the singular is instructive ; 
it generally takes place first when a representative image 
or symbol has been formed. We speak first of man, or the 
soul, when we begin to regard all individual instances 
through a single representative group of ideas. 

But when we pass rapidly in thought from one thing to 
another, there is not time even for the representative image 
or symbol which accompanies each word, to rise clear to 
consciousness. We deal with the words as with algebraic 
symbols, in the knowledge that, if needful, we can interpret 
each word into the associations it symbolizes and represents. 

58. Cleamess and Strength of Concepts. — The value 
of a concept depends on the number and variety of the 
images on which it is based. Those concepts which rest 
on a narrow experience are unfitted to have a place in 
reasonings as to affairs which lie beyond it. Further, it is 
not enough that we may have seen many examples of a 
class of things ; unless those which we have seen include 
all the chief s]XJcies of the class, the concept will be im- 
perfect. Again, the concept must continually be supported 
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by fresh images. All mental products tend, as time passes, 
to become more faint; and it is quite possible to retain 
habits of expression long after tlie images on which they 
were founded at first, have faded from the memory. In 
order, therefore, that concept may not only be, but remain, 
clear and strong, we must remain in contact with actual life, 
and “ accustom ourselves to things themselves.” 

59. Psychology and Logic. — Here we come upon the 
special subject-matter of logic. Logic investigates those 
forms of thought which subserve the attainment of the 
truth, and in our ascent up the scale of mental operations 
we have now rcaehed the forms in question, the concept, the 
judgment, the inference. Tiic psychologist is interested in 
logical and illogical forms of thought alike, for he has to 
explain them both ; the logician, on llie other hand, regards 
mental operations from a special point of view, their value, 
namely, as a means to attaining the truth, and in appraising 
this value he applies a standard to which they should 
conform. The operations, therefore, described in logical 
hand-books, arc not to be regarded as specimens of the 
ways in which men actually do argue, but as types to which 
their arguments, so far as they aic true, will conform. 
Logic has but one group of relation ^ answering to each 
concept-name; psychology has as many as there are in- 
dividual minds to think the concepts. For no two individuals 
do the names, house, tree, arouse the same representative 
images and the same concepts, although the logical concepts 
answering to tree and house are fixed and permanent. 

It will be convenient here to consider the meanings of a 
few logical terms which frequently occur in connection 
with the operations we are studying in this chapter. 

Any number of things which may be viewed together, form 
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a class. We might think of all the things in the sea as 
forming one class, and call them by the class name, marine. 
Everything m Nottingham might be regarded as forming 
another class. It is noteworthy that we have not separate 
class-names for every possible class , only those classes 
have names, which aie very familiar or very important 
compared with othcis. When things aie viewed from new 
standpoints, they often icquiie to be named m these con- 
nections. The substance of many new Moiks consists in 
this grouping -of familiai things under new dcsciiptions. 

To return to the tcim class. Any class which can be 
regarded as forming pirt of a laigcr class, is called a tpecies 
with respect to tliat laigci class. Thus.hoises and dogs are 
species with respect to the laigcr class of animals. Any 
class, on the contra rj, which can be divided into smaller 
classes, is a sil/ihs or linl with icspect to those classes. 
Thus, the class animal is a genus or kind with respect to the 
classes composing it — hoises, dogs, &c Since one and the 
same class may be regarded now as forming part of a larger 
class, now as subdivided into smaller classes, it may be a 
species from one point of view, a genus or kind from 
another. It mil be a species with respect to the class 
larger than itself, a genus with lespect to the class smaller 
than itself. The class of (luadruiieds is a genus with respect 
to the classes horses, dogs, Ac.; it is a species with respect 
to the huger class, animals, in which it is included. 

A general assertion, then, is one which applies to a 
genus or compiehensive class of individuals. A general 
asseition about animals is one which applies to all the 
genus, and therefore to all the constituent smaller classes or 
species, such as horses, dogs. A special assertion, on the 
other hand, is one which is exclusively applied to one 

K 
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species of a larger class, and not to the other species of the 
same class. Thus, a special assertion about dogs applies to 
them, to the exclusion of foxes, wolves. 

The same distinction is pointed at in the pair of terms, 
universal and particular. A imivcnal assertion covers all 
instances within the sphere to which reference is made. A 
particular assertion applies to one or more, but not all, the 
instances of a given kind. Thus, all men are mortal, is a 
universal assertion with respect to the class men ; some 
men have dark skins, is a particular assertion. General 
and special, then, are terms referring to the giouping 
together of different classes ; while univeisal and par- 
ticular have reference to the individuals which compose a 
class. 

Concrete and abstract are another paii of op])oscd terms. 
Concrete names are names of things which can be perceived 
through the senses ; abdract names lefer to the qualities 
of things, and to relations between them. Thus, desk, river, 
tree, are concrete names ; so also are adjectives like white 
and red, for they are the names of white or red things. 
On the other hand, whiteness and redness are names, not of 
things, but of attributes ; they are therefore to be called 
abstract names. Whiteness and redness never occur by 
themselves, apart from other qualities ; if we wish to think 
of them separately, we must “ draw them away ” from the 
connected qualities. We must abstract, for example, the 
quality white or red from the other qualities (texture, weight, 
smell, etc.) of an apple or a billiard ball. This is fixing 
our attention on part of a percept or an image of a thing, 
and not upon the whole. 

6o. Logpoal Concepts. — ^Ihe functions of concepts in 
logic are chiefly the two following ; they enter into logical 
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judgments and into logical classification. Now, both judging 
and classifying require that the things which are classified, 
and about which judgments are made, shall have their 
characteristics well marked off, so that we know exactly 
what we are talking about, or classifying, and thereby avoid 
the risk of confusing them with other things. A logical 
concept will consist therefore of a grouj) of ideas answering 
to the characteristics of the objects to which it applies, 
and connected together in a certain manner and proportion. 
This ideal concept may almost be thought of as a diagram 
or formula,^ to which the notions acquiied in oui individual 
experience must conform. 

The fitness of a concept to be used in ordered reasoning, 
depends on the exactness with which it answers to all the 
objects included under the concept-name and to no others. 
That is to say, the marks or attributes included in the 
concept must be such as to exclude all objects other than 
those of the class in question. Our concept of fish must 
be such as to refuse admittance to creatures like seals and 
whales. The meie fact of living in the water is not 
sufficient to cover the class fish, and no others ; some 
other mark must be added, say the breathing through gills. 
If we take up this mark into our concept, we shall be in no 
danger of mistaking whales and seals for fish. (My lexicon, 
therefore, which defines fish as “ an animal which lives in 
the water,” is not full enough.) At the same time, different 
classes shade off into one another, and it is very hard 
sometimes to find characteristic marks which shall perform 
the duty just sketched. Thus, the African mudfish and 
the ceratodus, while possessing the general character of 
fish, breathe through lungs, as well as gills. 

* LoUe, Logic, § 1 17. 
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The process of forming a concept passes through three 
stages : — 

Concepts take their rise in clusters and trains of ideas 
which possess elements in common. The points of likeness 
rise into prominence and form the nucleus of the concept. 
In our thoughts about fish, the two attributes, of life in the 
water and breathing through gills, are among those marks 
which occui most frequently to us. This stage may be 
called comparison ; points of likeness are brought out. 

In the second place, we fix our attention on these points 
of likeness, and turn away fiom accidental circumstances. 
In this case weight, and length, which do not mark fishes 
off from other things, are accidental circumstances. This 
is called abstt action. 

Thirdly, the group of ideas so assembled become capable 
of being applied to all objects of the class in question. 
This application of a single thought or group of thoughts 
to many things is called centralization. Theoretically 
the resulting group of ideas should not be coloured by 
association with particular objects. But as a matter of 
fact, we often take an individual as typical of his whole 
class, and argue about him as standing for all his fellows. 
The effect of a recent and vivid experience is always to 
overlay the representative image with such a typical image, 
until the latter grows fainter and merges into the repre- 
sentative image, like the last face superposed on a composite 
portrait. 

6 1. Classification of Concepts. — Every resemblance of 
whatever kind, which distinguishes a class of objects, is 
sufficient to justify their being grouped together. Thus, 
the single property of strong cohesion marks off solid ftom 
other bodies. Sometimes the likenesses which run through 
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a class of objects may be very numerous; the properties 
which constitute our common human nature afford an 
endless theme for speculation. We may classify the con- 
cepts which set forth these similarities, accoiding as these 
similarities are few or many. At one end of the scale 
we shall have concepts, the content of which is exhausted 
by one or two attributes or marks, such as roundness or 
impenetrability. These are the more abstract concepts; 
they imply a separation in thought of the one or two 
marks included by them, from all the other qualities of 
the bodies in which they are perceived. The concepts 
become moie concrete, as the marks they include approach 
more nearly to the full number characterizing actual con- 
crete objects— horse, dog, tree, for examjile. As our concepts 
within a given sphere of objects become more full, they 
are capable of being applied to fewer and fewer objects. 
Thus, if we add the mark of being a metal to the mark 
solid, we exclude all solid substances which are non- 
metallic. Generally we may express this by saying that the 
scope of a concept varies inversely with the content ; or in 
less technical language, the number of individuals to which 
a concept applies is smaller, when the concept includes 
more marks, and larger when it includes fewer marks. 

On this principle, the points on which many persons are 
agreed are often so few in number, that they scarcely make 
it worth while to obtain the expression of agreement. The 
ideas held by all minds in the same meaning and application 
are few and unimportant, if, indeed, such exist. 

When we pass from the concrete, the particular and the 
special, to the abstract, the universal and the general, we 
do not altogether lose sight of special characteristics. We 
must not, indeed, connect with our concept of man, the 
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idea of any particular height, weight, or colour of hair; 
yet we must remember that every man will have some 
height, some weight, and some colour of hair. And in 
passing from the images of particular individuals to the 
class-concept, the special marks must be taken up into it as 
so many possibilities, and we must take note of the limits 
to those possibilities. 

When we make the further advance from the class- 
concept to the general concept under which it falls, the 
process is still the same. Thus, reason is found in man in 
a quite unique form. We must not, therefore, include in 
our concept of animal the degree of reason found in man ; 
yet we must couple with our ideas of the marks which dis- 
tinguish animals generally the reflection that these general 
qualities may exist along with human intellect and con- 
science. The abstractions of logic should not be bare 
abstractions, but such as can clothe themselves on demand 
with all the fulness of reality. 

62. Function of Definitions. — In order that we may use 
our concepts in ordered reasoning, they must answer to 
the individuals included under the class name. But all 
mental products, and concepts among them, gradually 
become weaker as time passe->, and concepts which may 
have conformed to the logical ideal at one time may 
gradually lose distinctness, and even be deprived of some 
of their component ideas. Here definitions come to our 
aid; by their means w'e are enabled to reinstate concepts 
in their first form, even when we cannot repeat first-hand 
acquaintance with the things themselves to which the 
concepts answer. Definitions have also the not less im- 
portant function of indicating to us, as objects of thought, 
things which may never have come under our direct notice. 
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In this way they not only regulate our reproductive associ- 
ations — they also point out the path by which constructive 
association may grasp objects which go beyond our previous 
experience. Such a definition is like a recipe detailing the 
ingredients of thought to be employed in forming a new 
concept. 

Definitions, it is to be noticed, usually start from some more 
familiar concept than the one to be defined, and instruct us 
how we are to modify, extend, or limit it. Explanations 
and definitions to be learnt by children, should always start 
from some concepts which arc already familiar to them. 

63. Nature and Occasions of Judgments. — The term 
judgment has a wider meaning in psychology than in 
ordinary usage. Whenever the mind attends to its im- 
pressions and ideas, and notices how they stand to one 
another, it performs an act of judgment. It is this 
process of being impressed with the relation between our 
e.xperiencos, which constitutes the act of judging; to form 
a judgment about anything is thus the crowning stage in 
the process of attending to it. Objects of thought are at 
first dimly presented to the mind ; under favouring con- 
ditions they rise to prominence and dominate the attention ; 
and lastly, the relation in which they stand is compre- 
hended by us in a judgment. The proposition in which 
the result of a jvidgraent is expressed, may be interpreted 
thus — the subject is the thought from which we start, the 
predicate is the thought to which we connect it, and the 
copula expresses the form of the connection. 

The occasions on which we naturally form judgments, 
are those only on which the attention is aroused. In other 
words, they depend on striking changes in the course of 
our ideas. The child’s judgments are always expressed at 
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first in a tone of voice which indicates surprise or interest, 
and usually both these emotions. Thus, the language in 
which judgments are expressed is, at root, a form of 
emotional expression. 

When we aie not perfectly at home uith our company, 
we fill up the time and relieve our uneasiness with con- 
versation ; judgments which do not e\pi ess any real interest 
are passed on the weather, on politics, or on literatine, 
In company, Rousseau used to start olf babbling words 
without ideas, only too happy when they b ire no meaning 
at all.^ It IS only in the society of our neaiest fiiends 
that we can maintain silence. For in ciicuinstances where 
convention is put away foi a time, or docs not exist in its 
civili/cd form, judgments .are only exjnessed when some 
thought stiikes the mind with a shock of surpiisc, or has 
special interest for us Savages are often thought taciturn, 
when, having nothing to say, they lefrain from saying it. 

The thought from which we start in forming a judgment, 
that is to say, its subject, ni.ay be of two kinds. We may be 
thinking either of the individuals to which the thought 
applies, or the ideas w'hicli it includes; in the judgment, 
“man is mortal,” w’c may think of the attiibute mortal as 
attaching to all individu.al men, 01 as attaching to the other 
qualities of man gi^ntially A judgment which refers to the 
individuals included under the concept, is called extensive, 
since it lefers to the extent of the concept. A judgment 
which refers to the ideas included in the concept is called 
intensive, since it refers to the intent of the concept. 

Extensive judgments may lefer to all, or less than all, 
the individuals included in the subject. When such a 
judgment refers to all, it is called universal or general; 

^ Confimmt^, Book in. 
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when it refers to less than all, it is called particular. Thus, 
“ all men are mortal ” is an universal judgment, “ some men 
have dark skins ” is a particular one. 

Notice that, when all the individuals included under the 
subject are to be thought of without exception, we may 
express the subject by the concept-name in the singular; 
instead of saying “ all men are mortal,” we may say “ man 
is mortal.” The concept, being a compendium, as it were, 
of all the connected images, can interchange with them. 

Intensive judgments arc divided into two kinds, according 
as the idea foiming the predicate is, or is not, included in 
the group of ideas forming the subject. When the predicate 
is icgarded as forming part of the subject, the judgment 
is called analytic, as “splitting up” the subject. When 
the predicate is regarded as something outside the group 
of ideas included in the subject, the judgment is called 
synthetic, as “ putting them together.” Any mark, however 
important in reality, remains outside a concept until it has 
been connected with it by experience. When a cliild sees 
a magnet for the first time, it forms a synthetic judgment 
that iron can attract ; this possibility of attracting is taken 
up into its concept of iron. But this attribute seems 
almost self-evident to the advanced student of magnetism, 
and a judgment expressing the fact is in his case analytic. 
Thus, for the psychologist, the same judgment may be now 
analytic, now synthetic. J''or the logician there is no 
choice; that iron under given conditions can attract, is 
for him an analytic judgment in the present state of human 
knowledge. 

64. Trains of Seasoning. — In psychology the phrase, 
trains of reasoning, has a wider meaning than in logic; 
the psychologist observes a// the paths by which the mind 
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reaches a given judgment, the logician confines himself to 
observing those by which a right judgment may be attained. 
All trains of association, determined as they are by habit, 
suggestion, imitation, inteiesl, arc as valid m the eyes of 
the psychologist as the sole logical ground of belief, 
conformity to actual fact. 

The theories of the syllogism and of inductive logic do not, 
any more than the theory of the concept, actually represent 
the workings of the mind. They furnish ideals and standards 
by which we can check our mental operations. Just as the 
concept fuinishes a standard of clusters of ideas, so the 
syllogism and inductive method furnish standards of the 
trains or series of our ideas. By tracing the points at 
which our thoughts diverge from these ideals, we arc enabled 
to detect the origin of any errors into which we may fall. 

65. Belief and Doubt. — To believe is to tend to form a 
judgment, and the strength of the belief is manifested in the 
strength of the tendency. So long as the connection between 
any two mental elements is not contradicted, it will involve 
the attitude of belief whenever it is presented to consciousness. 
Until the mind has been schooled by experience to a more 
or less critical attitude, it believes neaily everything it hears, 
and everything it says ; it is possible to tell lies, not only so 
as to be believed by other people, but until we believe them 
ourselves. The act of believing, however, is limited to those 
cases which aie not strongly at variance with our previous 
experience. When there is such an antagonism between two 
of our ideas that we cannot bring them together, we are in 
the state of disbelief with regaid to theii connection together. 
It is on the strength of our incapacity to join ideas in the 
way suggested to us by travellers and others, that we 
disbelieve them, a quite natural method, since we must judge 
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on the basis of our present knowledge. A black king, on 
receiving an account of his travels from a subject who had 
been to Europe, found it so incredible, that he ordered his 
informant to be executed for a liar, and yet the poor man 
had been as accurate as was possible to him. He should 
have gauged his sovereign’s mental digestion, and suited his 
tale to the capacity of his hearer. 

Opposed to these states of belief and disbelief is the 
state of doubt ; we may pass, or refuse to pass, from one idea 
to another, but the decision one way at once excites us to 
think the opposite. This state of doubt implies a certain 
degree of intellectual self-control; the natural tendency is 
to believe or disbelieve without hesitation, while to doubt 
implies that we balance contending considerations, and 
refrain from immediate judgment. The power to conceive 
alternatives is a comparatively late acquisition. “Every 
one accustomed to young children,’’ says Darwin, “ knows 
how seldom one can get an answer even to so simple a 
question as whether a thing is black or white ; the idea of 
black or white seems alternately to fill their minds. So 
it was with the Fuegi.ans.”^ 

66. Inference : Deduction. — Inference consists in passing 
from one or more judgments to other judgments founded 
on them. Inference is of two kinds — deduction, by which 
we apply general statements to particular cases ; induction, 
by which we draw out the general principles implied in 
particular cases. It is an example of deduction to judge 
that it will rain to-morrow from the appearance of the clouds 
to-day. Here we proceed from the judgment, “ the sky is 
lowering,” to the j udgment, “ it will rain to-morrow. ” U sually 
the way in which the conclusion (or judgment at which we 
* Journal of Researches, c. x. 
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arrive) is connected with the ground (or judgment from 
which we start) is left to be filled in by the hearer. For 
instance, in the example, we do not explicitly state that a 
lowering sky generally precedes rain. 

In logic, all three judgments are presented in the syllogism, 
or typical sciies of judgments. A syllogism, says Aristotle, 
is an argument in which, something being granted, some- 
thing further necessarily follows from it. First, we have 
the geneial principle (lowering skies precede rain) ; second, 
the case we are considering (this is a lowering sky) ; third, 
the application of the rule to the case (it precedes rain). 
The first two judgments in this scries are called the 
premises; the last, the conclusion. Let us denote the 
subject of the conclusion by S, and the predicate by P. 
We bring them into connection by connecting them both 
with a thud term, called the middle term; let us denote 
this by M. Then we may symboh/c deduction generally 
thus — 

All M is P, 
this S is M ; 
therefoic this S is P. 

Thus, deduction is a means of bringing two ideas, or 
groups of ideas, which aic not directly connected, into 
indirect connection by means of their common relation to 
a third group. The general principles state what char- 
acteristics go together, here, lowering sky or rain ; then, 
whenever one characteristic is found in any case, we 
go on to think of the other. The lowering sky sug- 
gests rain. Or, to put the matter in the form of a 
rule, we may say with the schoolmen and with Aristotle, 
“whatever has any characteristic, has that of which it is 
characteristic.” 
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M has the character P, 

S has the character M ; 
therefore S has the character P. 

In other words we justify our asserting a connection between 
two ideas which is not perfectly obvious, by showing how 
they are botli related to a third idea. 

In ordinary conversation we do not trouble to state the 
general principles; we assume that they are jireseirt to our 
hearer’s mind. The effect of daily intercoirrse and reading 
is to equip us with a stock of maxims to which we can 
appeal ; and we take them for granted in our conversation' 
with otheis. They consist chiefly in certain assertions that 
such and such aims in private life, or in politics, are desir- 
able, and that, therefore, certain courses of conduct are to 
be followed; in the sphere of religion, certain views as to 
creed and doctrine are assumed. We know the ground we 
stand on when talking to familiars; tire case is different 
with strangers. In passing from one judgment to another, 
the reason which would justify our so passing is not known 
to be conceded oy them. Hence the constraint we feel in 
a man’s company until we have sounded him. 

The syllogism does not only suggest to us that we should 
from time to time state the general principles involved in 
our arguments ; it is also a means of developing the 
consequences of the maxims which we receive on the 
authority of others. Taking a general statement, for ex- 
ample, “ man is mortal,” we bring it to bear on particular 
instances — this is a man, therefore he is mortal. The case 
is the same when we make use of a general principle which 
we have gathered in our experience. The child, finding 
the fire in the grate burns, thinks that the character of 
flame and burning go together, and interprets its new 
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principle to the case of the gas, which perhaps is beyond 
its reach. 

The rule which stands at the head of a syllogism is an 
analytic judgment, and implies that the quality asserted of 
the subject is included in our idea of it. Mortality is 
implied in the cluster of ideas denoted by the name man. 

We may imagine the mind, on finding some of the marks 
of humanity, to be carried along to another mark, the idea 
of mortality. I.et a, b . . . stand for the first marks, and 
^let m stand for mortality ; then the mind justifies its associa- 
tion of a, b, and m, together by reference to the articulate 
scheme of maiks, a, b, c, d .. . tn, which make up its 
concept of man. The middle tcim is thus a group of 
marks connected together in certain ways, which set forth 
the lines on which our thoughts may move. By the operation 
of the attention, the cluster of ideas — the concept man — 
which determines the particular association — man and 
mortality — stated in our judgment, is brought to light. 

The process of deduction thus implies two things — we 
must have a stock of maxims or general principles, and we 
must be able to apply them ; we must be able to pass along 
the trains of thought which the constitution of our general 
ideas suggests. Our concepts must be so clearly articulated 
that they can guide us whenever we come across some of 
the marks included in them. We must be able to catch 
the true relations of new experiences to old experiences. 
This act of applying our old knowledge to new cases is 
a typical example of “ understanding.” “ A Damara never 
generalizes ; he has no name for a river, but a different 
name for nearly every reach of it. ... A Damara who 
knew the road perfectly from A to B, and again from B to 
C, would have no idea of a straight cut from A to C ; he 
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has no map of the country in his mind, but an infinity of 
local details.” ^ Here there is an absence first of the general 
idea of a river, or of the space relations included under the 
idea of a triangle ; and there is the consequent inability to 
grasp the detached ciicumstances together in tlie manner 
typified by the syllogism. The various characteristics of the 
river do not suggest the general notion of a river in which 
they are all connected together. From the connection of A 
and C with C, the relation of A to H is not suggested. 

67. Inference : Induction. — In induction we draw prin- 
ciples which shall apply generally, fiom particular instances 
that have come under our notice. We may represent the 
general method of induction in this wa> — this, that and the 
other instance of a class agree in some particular ; therefore 
all the instances of the class agree in that paiticular. This, 
that and the other man are moital ; theiefore all men are 
mortal. This, that and the other M is P ; therefore all M 
is P. The important point in induction is to know how 
far we may apply what holds good in one or two instances 
to all other instances of the same kind — to know how far 
we shall be justified in saying that, because every instance 
we have seen has some characteristic, therefore all the 
instances, including those which have not come under our 
notice, have the same characteristic. 

It is by this process of induction that scientific laws are 
established. This, that and the other metal is an element ; 
therefore all metals are elements. This, that and the other 
substance gravitates ; therefore all substances gravitate. 

But induction, like all scientific procedure, has its founda- 
tion in everyday methods. We are always forming inductions, 
always generalizing our knowledge, always applying the 

1 Gallon, Travels in South Africa, c. vi. 
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result of our observations beyond the scope of the obser- 
vations themselves. This is done without any conscious 
effort of thought. Thus, the colour while entering into the 
child’s perception of a swan on every occasion, becomes 
part of its representative image or concept of a swan. 
Hence, wlienever it thinks of a swan, it thinks of it as white ; 
and if it puts its thoughts into words will say, swans are 
white. The aptness of this example is rather increased 
than lessened by the f ic t that some swans are black ; for it 
is characteristic of this method of thought, that the principles 
we attain by it being based on oui pievious ex’penence, may 
be qualified, or ovcrthroMii, by the extension of that experi- 
ence. But the more wide and diversified our experience 
is, the less likelihood is theic of this contiadiction of the 
old by the new. 

To generalize accuialely — for this is what induction 
implies — has two chief (ondilions. Our cxpeiicnce must 
have been wide and varied. It must be varied in order 
that we may come across the things we are generalizing 
about, under all mannci of ciicumstances. It must be wide, 
in order that, by the repetition of experiences of llie same 
kind, they may make an impicssion upon us ; it is by this 
repeated observation of objects of the same kind, that we 
come to know them accurately and minutely. While, on 
the other hand, varied experience, by presenting to us 
similar objects under different conditions, enables us to 
distinguish their^cssential from their accidental characters. 
The method of Darwin is an illustration ; in his inquiry 
into the variation of the characleis of animals and plants, 
whether in a state or nature or not, he “ worked on the 
Baconian principles, and without any theory collected facts 
on a wholesale scale.” As he continued his studies, points 
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of likeness disclosed themselves between the many diverse 
examples he collected, and suggested generalizations which 
should cover all such cases. But he was never content to 
put forth a theory until he had made repeated observations 
under all manner of circumstances. After commencing his 
note books, he waited twenty-one years before publishing 
his views in the Origin of Species. Thus the temper 
required in making inductions — a temper so eminently dis- 
played by Darwin — is one of patience and self-restraint; 
patience in gathering wide observations, self-restraint in 
refraining from coming to a conclusion until we have made 
observations under all possible conditions. 

Of course daily life is well supplied with habits and 
maxims sufficient to guide us in our somewhat narrow 
round ; it is only rarely that we have the duty of forming a 
generalization for ourselves forced upon us. Books and 
human intercourse supply the necessary rules by which to 
arm, to justify, or to condemn ourselves, and our impressions 
are easily poured into the moulds provided by surrounding 
influences. But for all that we sometimes generalize for 
ourselves, and especially with reference to the characters of 
those individuals we constantly meet. \Vc have to draw 
our own conclusions as to them, and as to the way we 
should act towards them in the business of life. In their 
case we often jump to conclusions on the ground of a 
single example. Our first impressions coloured by a single 
act of generosity or close dealing, of frankness or disingenu- 
ousness, of courage or weakness, lead us to infer rightly or 
wrongly that they will always act in the same way. 

68, Analogy. — In complete induction we argue from 
given instances to others which are exactly like them. But 
even when the likeness is not complete, when it consists in 

L 
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the possession of but one or two common characteristics, we 
tend to apply what we know of one case to other cases. 
“Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” The lines of 
suggestion along which the mind moves under stray in- 
fluences are those of analogy, and the associations which 
depend on accidental points of resemblance are the basis of 
analogical reasoning. The force of arguments from analogy 
increases as the points of likeness become more numerous. 
Such reasoning has its value in the absence of more full 
materials for our conclusions. Stray hints drawn from 
other fields of thought may act as clues for present investi- 
gations. Thus Darwin was led to the theory of the survival 
of the fittest by Malthus’ assertion that the population 
tended to pi ess on the means of subsistence. 

This reasoning fiom analogy becomes scientific, when it 
is confined to those cases in which the sets of circumstances 
compared, though not severally alike, jet stand in the same 
relations to one another. As a rule however the analogies 
which are so drawn, do not hold good. Politics has always 
been a soil fruitful in them. Thus Sir Robert Filmer 
compared the relation between king and subject to that 
between father and sons, and claimed for the king the 
father’s authority.^ A similar line of reasoning is thought 
to justify the claim of the mother country on the allegiance 
and love of her colonies. 

69. Habits of Beasoning. — We arrive at most of our 
conclusions without conscious effort ; by repeated experi- 
ences of similar kinds our typical images and concepts 
gain in strength, fulness and clearness, and colour more 
intensely the impression which each such future experience 
may bring us. In this way we unconsciously attain notions 
* Patnarcha, c. i. § 10. 
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and maxims, the grounds of which though lying in our past 
life, are not always open to our reflection ; our idea of an 
acquaintance is, so to speak, a summary of our previous 
experience of his character, and yet we should find it hard 
to justify it in detail. 

Since then our trains of reasoning are largely determined 
by the lines along which our thoughts run, it will follow 
that the latter will determine the nature of the former. If 
our thoughts wander idly (being governed by stray suggestion), 
if they are chiefly fixed on our own interests, if they are 
drawn hither and thither by conflicting anxieties, we shall 
either confuse truth with fiction, or turn aside from views 
which offend us, or hesitate for ever between opposing 
views. 



CHAPTER VII. 


PERCEPTION. 

70. Sensation and Perception. — Where the young child 
feels, the grown man perceives. At the beginning of life, the 
sensations enumerated in the third chapter succeed one 
another without apparent connection or meaning. Gradu- 
ally, however, they leave their traces, and these are built up 
in the way described in the last two chapters into these 
complex habits of reflection and imagination, which charac- 
terize the mature consciousness. The attitude of such a 
consciousness to the impressions which it receives, is an 
index to the transformation which it has undergone. 

Our business, then, in this chapter is to show how, by the 
accumulation of past experiences, and by their organization 
into clusters and series of connected ideas, we fill out the 
life of sensation, which is all we have at first, into the later 
life of perception. 

71. Perception and Attention. — It is by the combination 
of mental elements (impressions and ideas with one 
another, that the adult’s mind is marked off from that of 
the child. We may classify these combinations as follows — 

I. Combinations of impressions with one another. 

II. Combinations of ideas with impressions. 

HI. Combinations of ideas with ideas. 

* Impressions = mental elements enumerated in Chap. III. 

Ideas = revivals of them arising as described m Chap. V. 
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To receive simultaneous sensations of smell and colour 
from an orange, is an example of I. ; to associate with our 
visual sensations due to a barrel-organ the idea of the 
sounds to which it has picviously subjected u.s, is an 
example of II. j to combine the idea of a boat with that of a 
stream, is an example of III. The name presentation has 
been given to these complex mental states, in which many 
elements combined into a group, are presented together. 

When any such combination is presented to the mind, 
and becomes very strong, we are said to attend to it, and 
its gradual rising to view constitutes the act of attention. 
As a result of this comes the piocess of perception : for 
this is the name given to ear h act of mind, so far as it is 
clear and distinct. And as we have already seen (p. 96), an 
idea in becoming strong also becomes clear and distinct. 
As I was sketching this afternoon, the wind rose ; but 
busied in my sketch, I clutched my hat with one hand and 
went on drawing with the other. At last the cold and wind 
combined made impressions so strong that they compelled 
my attention, and us a result I perceived that the wind and 
cold were connected with the gradual overclouding of the 
sky. Here the impression caused by the chill wind, was 
attended to on rising into the clear region of conscious- 
ness, and simultaneously the connection of the wind and 
cold with one another, and with other circumstances, was 
observed. 

The act of perception, then, implies two things — that 
some mental combination is presented to us, and that we 
become conscious how its various parts stand to one 
another, and to the rest of our knowledge. As long as this 
last condition is obeyed, the name perception is applied 
sometimes to very faint combinations; attention on the 
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other hand refers to the strength of our impressions and 
ideas. 

72. Perception, Internal and External. — The name per* 
ception is sometimes confined to the combination of ideas 
with impressions; as, for example, when the sight of an 
orange is accompanied by the ideas of its taste and smell. 
But this is unduly to narrow the word. We perceive also 
when we have combinations of ideas with ideas, or impres- 
sions with impressions. 

To be conscious of such combinations is the same as to 
refer the impressions or ideas, of which we are chiefly 
conscious, to associated impressions or ideas ; we refer the 
colour of an orange to a larger group of sensations, includ- 
ing not only sight, but smell and taste. There is thus a 
leading element in a percept, upon which the other elements 
depend. The colour of the orange, the sight of the barrel- 
organ, the cold impression caused by the wind, are the 
leading elements in the cases we have just been considering. 
These leading elements are simultaneously associated with 
connected groups of impressions and ideas. In a percept 
there is the vivid nucleus and the fainter parts attached to 
it. As the fainter parts differ in character, so does our 
interpretation of our impressions change ; when Mr. Ruskin 
mistook the glass roof of a Swiss workshop for an Alp, and 
then, detecting the illusion, perceived that it was a glass roof, 
the nucleus of the two percepts was the same, a vision “ clear 
and fair and blue, flashing here and there into silver under 
the morning sun.” It was associated, however, on one 
occasion, with the ideas of a mountain, on the other, with 
those of a workshop. 

It is by perception that our trains of memories become 
available at each instant more or less in their entirety. To 
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go through a train of memories is not merely to be conscious 
of them one after another. But each as it comes, is simul- 
taneously associated with ideas of the preceding and the 
following members of the series ; the preceding ones 
growing fainter, the following ones becoming stronger, until 
they in turn take the chief place, only to make way for yet 
other memoiies. Here again there is a nucleus of a vivid 
character accompanied by less vivid elements, 'fhe refer- 
ence of a remembered impression to the occasion on which 
we experienced it, is also an example of this combination of 
some more vivid element with less vivid ones. According 
to the nature of the less vivid elements brought up along 
with it, will our reference of it to some group of circum- 
stances in our past life be clear or obscure (§ 46). 

It is by perception that we perform the various processes 
of reasoning. Some more vivid impression or idea is 
always calling up connected elements ; they remain in the 
mind along with it, and its relation to them is grasped. 
Thus, the nucleus of a percept may remain while we pass 
from one faint set of associations to others connected with 
them. Thinking of gold, we have the idea that it is a metal, 
and this is replaced by the idea that it is an element. We 
may represent the process thus : (metal) element. 

The reader would find it a useful exercise, to denote in a 
like manner his state of mind with reference to objects from 
which he is receiving impressions, or of which he is thinking. 
One’s state of mind in making an induction might be 
denoted thus : substance (apple, moon, earth) gravitate. 

We may also distinguish our perceptions according to 
the way in which we regard the elements which cluster 
round the nucleus of each. There is one very broad 
distinction which goes right through all our states of mind ; 
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that, namely, which holds between impressions and ideas 
regarded as part of our life, and the same impressions and 
ideas regarded as corresponding to changes in our sur- 
roundings. We may distinguish in this way between 
Internal and External Perception. 

In Internal Perception each impression and idea is viewed 
in connection with all the other ideas and impressions 
which may be present to us at the moment. If we fix our 
thoughts on our state of mind as such, we gradually become 
conscious of sense-impressions of various kinds, including 
those more vague sensations which rarely rise to conscious- 
ness. At the same time, all the associations in the light of 
which we refer our impressions to their causes become 
faint, and we are left with the mere consciousness of our 
physical state of the moment. Internal perception, thus 
pursued, leads us to the bare consciousness of self. It is 
one of the characteristics of the more intense pleasures and 
pains, thus to expel from consciousness all ideas but those 
of the immediate present To surrender oneself to the 
impressions of the moment, to give the reins to our ideas, is 
to be left with this bare self consciousness, is to strip the 
mind of the vesture it has woven for itself. 

At the other extreme is External Perception. The mind 
brings its immediate impression or idea into connection 
with other impressions and ideas, and determines its place 
in relation to these. Thus, to perceive a sound is to be 
conscious of it as coming to us from some quarter or other ; 
to perceive the meaning of a thought, is to put it in relation 
with other thoughts. 

In our ordinary moods we waver between these two 
poles ; we are rarely so buried in our immediate state as to 
be unconscious of our surroundings, or so attentive to our 
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surroundings, or to some train of thoughts, as to be 
unconscious of our immediate sensations. 

From this point of view, to be buried in a train of thought 
which lies outside of our immediate state, is no less external 
than to attend to an actual sense impression. To see a 
picture and to recall it alike imply a certain going out of 
ourselves. We may classify our results in the form of a 
table, thus — 

Perception, Internal, Consciousness of Self. 

External (a) Sense-perception. 

(b) Perception of ideas. 

73. Sense-Perception. — We begin with sense-perception 
as the most familiar of these three processes. It may 
consist in the combination of impressions one with another, 
or of impressions with ideas. As an illustration of the 
former process, we may take our perception of a circular 
figure. We regard the various parts which compose such a 
figure as connected together, without any necessary reference 
to previous impiessions. The more usual kind of sense- 
perception consists in the combination of ideas of past 
impressions with immediate impressions. It can only be in 
the earliest stages of our experience, or under quite peculiar 
circumstances, that we can receive a group of impressions 
without their being supplemented by the faint echoes of 
previous impressions. 

The following pages enumerate the chief ways in which 
our impressions and the ideas of them combine. They are 
classified according to the channels of sense through which 
they come, and not according to the objects in our sur- 
roundings which give rise to them. 

We begin with the combinations which take place within 
the limits of the same sense, and then proceed to those 
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cases in which impressions and ideas of different senses 
combine. We then consider how these various combin- 
ations are built up into our peiceptions of external objects 
and of our surroundings generally. 

74. Combinations of Common Sensations. — The vague 
sensations which indicate the state of our icspiration, 
circulation, digestion, combine together under ordinary 
circumstances into a vague presentation of bodily comfort 
or discomfort as the case may be. In this they aie sup- 
plemented by the general sensations of muscular freshness 
or fatigue. All these merge together into one combination. 
Sometimes the sensations of digestion or respiration rise mto 
jjtoip.inence, but this is only when the bodily functions are 
disturbed. Generally speaking, it may be taken that they 
do not rise from the backgiound of consciousness. 

75. Muscular Combinations.— Different muscles may 
simultaneously give rise to muscular sensations, as when 
the two arms push against some solid object. We might 
multiply illustrations of this kind to infinity, by showing 
how the muscles of the various limbs combine continually 
in all sorts of motions, and how each combination is accom- 
panied by its own characteristic complex sensation. The 
ideas of these sensations bknd together and form a kind of 
picture, which is always vaguely present to us, of our 
muscular equipment. When we have been inactive for 
some time, the craving for exercise becomes very intense, 
and each set of muscles lepoits its restlessness to the mind. 
The state of fatigue furnishes another state in which we are 
conscious of sensations fium many sets of muscles. Here 
we have simultaneous impressions combined with one 
another. But the most important combination is that of 
present muscular sensations with the ideas of past muscular 
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sensations. As the arm, for example, is slowly moved 
through space, the ever-changing tension of the muscles 
reports itself in a series of muscular sensations passing one 
into the other. At any given point in the movement there 
is not only the sensation coiresj)onding to that particular 
muscular tension, but also the ideas of the sensations which 
have just been experienced, and of those which will 
immediately follow. Thus, the perception of the position 
of any limb consists in part of the muscular sensations 
answering to that position, and of the ideas of the sensations 
which have accompanied its movement from its ordinary 
position of rest ; there must further be added the ideas of 
the sensations which will accompany the subsequent 
movements. 

Most of our movements are pioduced by outgoing motor 
impulses which are under our contiol. I'lius, impressions 
of movement are associated more or less stiongly with the 
consciousness, vivid or faint, of the motor impulses which 
set them on foot. This clement in perception deserves 
especial notice ; from it wo get our idea of ourselves as 
centres from which forces radiate out upon our surround- 
ings. Hence we begin to use the personal pronouns, and 
to say, “ I do this, that, or the other.” 

If this be true of the one class of muscular sensations, 
those, namely, of movement, it is still more true of the other 
class, the sensations of resistance. The outgoing motor 
impulses, by which we push and pull objects, give a charac- 
teristic colouring to the perceptions into which they enter ; 
we become conscious of ourselves as bringing about changes 
in our surroundings in defiance, so to speak, of their inertia 
or resistance. 

These motor impulses have a share in the production of 
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most of our sensations ; we move the eyes, the hands, etc., 
and so bring our sense organs under different stimuli from 
time to time. Thus, through all our perceptions there runs 
an element of will. 

76. Tactual Combinations. — Tactual combinations, like 
muscular ones, may arise between simultaneous sensations, or 
else between piesent sensations and the ideas of connected 
past ones. Whenever any substance comes into contact with 
several parts of the skin provided with distinct organs of 
touch, tactual combinations arise; the separate organs of 
touch cause separate touch sensations which are combined. 
Thus, in grasping an orange, the various sensations of touch 
received by way of the fingers combine into the perception 
of its surface. 

Examples of the combination of tactual sensations with 
the ideas of previous tactual sensations are furnished by the 
list of composite sensations given (§ 26). Thus, the sensation, 
or rather perception, of roughness implies the combination 
of the ideas of past with present sensations, as the reader 
may discover by passing his hand over his coat, and com- 
paring the result with what he experiences, when he simply 
Jays his hand upon it ; the feeling of roughness only becomes 
clear when the hand has passed over some distance. 

Another important class of combination is furnished in 
cases where two or more neighbouring points in the skin 
are excited ; the sensations thus arising, are generally sup- 
plemented by the ideas of those which would be caused by 
the stimulation of intervening points. Thus, if the ends of 
a pair of compasses be placed along the bare arm in the 
direction of its length, ideas (faint it is true) arise of the 
intervening places. The relative positions of points on the 
skin are perceived in this way. As the hands or other 
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objects are passed from time to time over the surface of 
the body, the stimulation of each point is associated with 
the stimulation of the other points in the neighbourhood. 
Hence, when two neighbouring points are simultaneously 
stimulated, the ideas arise most strongly of that series of 
points which lies between the two points, and therefore 
has been excited most often, beginning from either of them. 

77. Visual Combinations. — Here, again, we come across 
the combination of actual sensations in the cases when 
different parts of the retina are simultaneously excited. 
The peculiarity of this case is that not merely one or two 
points, but whole regions of the sense organ, can be simul- 
taneously excited, and the resulting sensations combined 
into single perceptions. Thus the clock subtends a very 
considerable part of my retina as I look up at it. The 
grouping of those parts of the retinal surface which are 
simultaneou.sly excited at any one time, determines our 
visual perception of form. 

In the same way as described for touch, the excitation of 
separate points on the retina arouses the ideas of the excit- 
ation of the intervening points. We estimate the relative 
position of points on the retina, by our consciousness of the 
excitable points which lie between them. 

The more familiar forms (combinations of lines), such as 
squares, oblongs, circles, ovals, spirals, triangles and so on, 
are of very frequent occurrence. Thus, if they are partly 
presented in the field of vision, by the operation of associ- 
ation, we tend to fill in the remainder. This is an instance 
where visual sensations are supplemented by the ideas of 
visual sensations. 

The fact that the yellow point of the retina must be 
directed to any point in the visual field of which we wish 
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to get clear vision, is of great importance. If we wish to 
observe a form with the greatest possible clearness, the 
several points in its contour must pass successively over the 
yellow point. Suppose that m stands for the yellow point, 
/ and n for other retinal points, one on each side of m, 
which successively receive the image of a given point in the 
contour of the form observed. Tlien this point subtended 
the retinal point / before the yellow point m, and after it 
has passed over the yellow point, will fall on the point n. 
Thus, side by side with the actual excitation of the point 
OT, are conjoined the ideal excitation of the point / (the 
corresponding actual sensation being just passed), and also 
of the point n (the actual sensation being still to come, but 
clearly inferred from past similar e.xpericnces). Thus, gener- 
ally, the visual perception of form includes the actual group 
of sensations presented at the moment, with many ideal 
sensations which have just actually been experienced, or 
else are about to be. A visual perception further consists 
very much in a state of general retinal excitement, and this, 
no less than the relations of form which are disclosed by it, 
determines the nature of the state of consciousness into 
which it enters as an element. 

It is a striking fact that most of our visual perceptions 
are double; either retina receives approximately the same 
image. This correspondence only holds good for the inner 
portion of the field of vision ; each eye supplements on its 
own side, right or left as the case may, be, the central or 
common portion of the field. This may easily be seen 
by closing first one eye and then the other. But further, 
the difference in the position of the eyes makes a difference 
in the appearance of solid objects. The right eye sees 
further along planes facmg the right, the left eye further 
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along planes facing the left. The stereoscope depends for 
its vividness on the combination of photographs taken in 
differing positions answeiing to this actual position of the 
two eyes. Hence, too, plane representations can never 
exactly produce the impressions which are made on the 
two eyes by solid objects. 

The merging of the images of the two retinas into one 
visual field, offers the closest combination of sensations into 
one group that we can find. It is indeed almost paralleled 
by that of the sensations received by way of the two ears. 
That either eye or eai contributes its part to the total im- 
pression, can be seen by closing the eyes or ears in turn. 
The combined sensations have a quality different from that 
of either of the single sets. That two sensations derived 
from corresponding points in the two retinas should fuse 
into a single impression, has given rise to many theories in 
explanation. It has been suggested that the two correspond- 
ing sets of impression overlap one another, so to speak, in 
the mind. But this overlapping is not to be understood 
literally. Self-observation will show, I think, that the two 
eyes do not run precisely together; one or the other is 
always tending to take the lead. The sensations which 
one eye brings occupy the ccntial, or clearest, portion of 
consciousness, and the sensations of the other eye fall into 
the background, and merely supplement those of the former. 

78. Auditory Combinations.— The organs of hearing, 
like those of vision, are double. By this means we can 
distinguish the direction of a sound ; it is referred to rhat- 
side on which we hear most distinctly. By turning the 
head we find that position in which we hear most clearly, 
and assume that the sound comes from the quarter to which 
the head is turned. 
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The two ears hear together, and similar sensations received 
by way of them blend in the way described for vision ; one 
ear follows the lead of the other, and supplements the 
sensations which we receive from it. 

As is shown by our hearing chords and, in fact, harmonized 
music generally, the parts of the ear which correspond to 
different notes can be simultaneously excited ; thus, there 
is a possibility of combined sensations heie, as in the case 
of organs where the local character is more marked. A 
reference to § 29 will show that in the timbre of the notes 
of different instruments there is an approach to an harmonic 
character. Usually one note in a harmony seems to take 
the lead, and the others seem to merely supplement it ; this 
is most often the highest note. Eut practice can enable 
the ear to follow the lower notes of a harmony. 

The ear is especially keen to detect varying intensity, or 
rhythm, in sound. And I think it will be found that each 
single beat, in the more common times, has a character of 
its own. Thus, in three time there arise together with the 
actual sensation the ideas of the beats lately perceived. 
That only one in three beats should be emphasized, leaves 
the other two in the air, so to speak, and it is this con- 
sciousness of the long interval between the beats at which 
one as it were comes to solid ground, which gives the 
peculiar swing that characterizes the triple time of waltz 
music, a swing of which we are conscious at each instant, 
and in hearing each note. In two, or four, time the ictus 
falls more or less strongly on every other note. 

Thus auditory sensations enter into combinations in two 
directions. They are combined in the impressions made 
upon us by chords, and also in rhythms where they are 
‘ associated with the ideas of sensations just received. The 
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sureness with which the successions of notes forming melodies 
can be retained, greatly depends on the arrangement in bars. 

79. Smell and Taste Combinations. — The scents of a 
bouquet of flowers afford an instance of a combination of 
olfactory sensations ; such combinations, however, have 
rarely any intrinsic importance, and so ate rarely remembered. 
There are some cases, nevertheless, which are of interest ; 
thus the combination of odours which marks a druggist’s 
shop, tlie blended smell of pitch, oakum, machine oil and 
brine, which haunts a steamer, are characteiistic. 

Combinations of taste sensations are illustiated by the 
flavours of various favourite combinations of viands — bacon 
and beans, lamb and mint sauce, stiawberries and cream, 
beer and cheese, suggest well marked complex impressions. 

The example of wine and tea tasters shows that the ideas 
of past sensations of taste can be brought into comparison 
with present ones. And ideas of taste and smell can be 
compared in the absence of the actual impressions. “ The 
scent of lilies I can distinguish fiom that of violets, though 
actually, smelling nothing j and I can prefer honey to mead, 
making use only of remembrance.” ' 

80. Muscular and Tactual Combinations. — The close 
connection of muscular with tactual sensations is pointed at 
in the fact that those parts of the body which are best 
endowed w’ith organs of touch — the tongue, lips, hands and 
arms — ate also the most mobile. Tactual sensations gain 
much as souices of information as to the outer world, by 
being combined with movements ; they not only thus 
give rise to a wh( Ic class of composite sensations, but also 
make possible the knowledge of those relations of the parts 
of surfaces and solids to one another which constitute form. 

1 yii/jwiftn/v Confession^, book x., c. 8. 

M 
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One of the most familiar combinations is experienced 
when a part of the skin, say the tip of a finger, is moved 
along a surface. Here the muscular sensations derived 
from the arm are combined with the tactual sensations 
received by way of the finger. When the suiface along 
which the finger moves is also a part of the skin, say the 
back of the other hand, there is a second series of tactual 
sensations, which is received fiom the portion touched. In 
this case one set of muscular sensations is combined with 
two sets of tactual sensations. When the tip of the tongue 
is pressed against the cheek, there is a similar combination. 

81. Visual and Tactual Combinations.— The best case of 
the combination of visual with tactual sensations is perhaps 
afforded by the association of the appearance of parts of the 
skin with the tactual sensations which are received when 
they are touched. Let the reader look at the back of 
one hand, and touch it with a finger of the other hand. He 
w’ill then observe the combination of the two kinds of 
sensation. 

Another case is the association of the appearance of 
external objects with the sensations which contact with them 
would arouse. The distribution of light and shade on a 
surface is associated with the characteristic series of tactual 
sensations it might produce in us, according as it is rough or 
smooth. 

82. Visual aud Kuscular Combinations. — The movement 
of the yellow point which is requisite for clear vision, is 
managed by means of the movement of the head as a whole, 
or of the eyes. It is needless to more than mention the 
complete turning round of the whole body, or the walking 
some distance in order to obtain a clearer view. Yet, absurd 
as it seems to connect the movement of the body as a whole 
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with the direction of this single point in the retina, namely, 
the yellow point, to parts of the visual field, it is both 
appropriate and convenient to treat the matter in this way. 

As the body moves along, each change of position is 
accompanied by a change in the appearance of the visual 
field. If we are going straight forwards, there is a continual 
enlargement of the forms which occupy the middle of the 
field, and as they increase they pass to one side or the 
other, and then out of sight If we are moving backwards, 
as when seated on the back of a gig, the process is inverted ; 
objects come into view from the side of the visual field, and 
diminish as they approach the centre. Tliis complete 
inversion of the ordinary experience has the effect of making 
some people giddy. (Cf. § 28, end.) 

Without moving the head, the ocular muscles give the 
sight a range of about 180°. When the muscles of the neck 
and shoulders are employed, this is increased to something 
more than 300°, but still short of the complete circuit. 
When the trunk is turned round, the legs remaining un- 
moved, the sight can range over the complete circuit. In 
all three cases, however, the yellow point fails to obtain a 
perfect view of the whole field. There is always a portion 
which is imperfectly seen at the back. And it is only by 
turning the body completely round that we can scan clearly 
every point in the circumference. 

Now the muscular sensations which are received during 
these movements are associated with the changing visual 
sensations, and enter into combination with them, no less 
than the sensations from the muscles of the eye. Our 
estimate of angular measurement is based perhaps more on 
the sensations from the larger muscles, especially of the 
neck, than on the sensations received by way of those of 
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the eye. As a matter of fact, when the choice is possible 
the gaze is fixed on an object by turning the head towards 
it, rather than by moving the ocular muscles, with the head 
remaining still. And indeed, the sidewards direction of the 
glance unaccompanied by the movement of the head 
always gives a sly expression, as may be seen by walking 
through a picture gallery, and noticing the old portraits, many 
of which have this fault. It requires practice to restrain 
the inclination to turn the head round, when intending to 
take a look at anything slightly out of the direct line of 
vision. Thus the function of the ocular muscles is limited 
to a range of a very few degrees in the centre of the visual 
field, larger movements being effected by the muscles of the 
neck, the shoulders, the thighs, or by turning the whole body. 
Now in nearly every case there is a possibility of choice 
between one movement and another, so that each par- 
ticular change in the visual field is not connected with 
one set of muscles exclusively. Thus, my visual field may 
gain to the left and lose to the right, by the movement of 
any of these four sets of muscles — the ocular, the cervical, 
those of the shoulders and thighs, and lastly those concerned 
in the movement of the whole body. 

It is important to note that the movement of the larger 
muscles is ordinarily accompanied by those of the ocular 
muscles ; the latter take the lead in the movement which 
then spreads as required to the larger muscles. When I 
imagine myself to turn my gaze to the left, I am conscious 
of a feeling of tension in the ocular muscles which colours 
the whole idea. 

The series of muscular sensations accompanying such 
movements, now in one direction, now in another (§ 75), 
become gradually associated with the changes in the visual 
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field which such movements bring about. Will the reader 
be good enough to look straight in front for a moment and 
to keep his eyes fixed ? Let him turn his attention to two 
points in his field of vision sepaiatcd by a coiisideiable 
distance. When he passes in thought from one to the other, 
he will be dimly conscious of sensations in the muscles of 
the eye, even if he succeeds at first in icprcssmg the tendency 
to move the eyes. If he choose the points well towards 
the outskirts of the visual field, he will jiiobahly perceive a 
tendency to movement in the muscles of his neck as well. 
In this way the ajipearance of two points in the field of vision 
is associated (it) with the faint excitement of the suriounding 
parts of the letina, and especially the intervening part 
(§§ 76) 77)) (^') with the muscular sensations accompanying 
the direction of the yellow spot to one point, after being 
directed to the other, and vue versa. When the distance is 
small, the oculai muscles are alone concerned. The cervical 
muscles may come in when one of the points is towards the 
boundary of the field of vision. 'J'he sensations from these 
more distant muscles are not concerned w'hen the gaze 
passes from one to another of two points, both of which 
are in the field, but only when the field of vision passes 
under a considerable transformation, a large portion passing 
out of view on one side, and being replaced by a new 
portion on the other. 

The importance of visual sensations in guiding our move- 
ments is seen in certain cases of locomotor ataxy ; patients 
are unable to perform many very simple acts if their eyes 
are closed. 

83. Combinations of Visual, Tactual, and Muscular 
Sensations. — We have seen how visual sensations combine 
with tactual sensations (§ 81) and w'ith muscular sensations 
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(the last paragraph). It is now necessary to observe how 
all three classes combine together. 

In analyzing the effect of impressions received from the 
field of vision in the last paragrapli, no refeience was made 
to the external causes of such impressions. If however 
the attention is turned to what the various retinal im- 
pressions signify, we shall find it necessary to supplement 
the enumeration there given. In § 8t it was pointed out 
that differences of light and shade are connected with tactual 
sensations. 

Thus the excitation of a portion of the retina is associated 
with {a) the movement of the ocular or other muscles, by 
which images after passing over the yellow point are 
brought to bear on the point in question ; {b) the tactual 
sensations which we should receive on going up to and 
handling the object (these are especially connected with 
the light and shade of the object) ; {c) the muscular sens- 
ations we should receive on walking from our piesent 
position to the object. These last are connected with the 
relative magnitude of the retinal image, objects of which 
the images are smaller being further off, and so demanding 
a longer series of movements. The clearness of the image 
and its brightness, the extent to which it is covered by 
the images of other objects, are all signs by which we infer 
the amount of walking or other movement necessary to 
reach the object. 

From these considerations it becomes evident why sight 
is the chief channel of external perception. The organ 
of sight responds to changes in surrounding objects, even 
those that are very slight, or very distant. At the same 
time the full meaning of those changes is not disclosed by 
the changes in the coloured surface of the field of vision. 
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Retinal impressions are important to us, as symbolizing 
the movements we must execute to piss fiom one object 
to another, or the impressions of contact which surrounding 
objects are likely to mike upon us when we reach them. 

The combinations formed with other kinds of sensations 
by those of taste and smell, aie illustrated by the com- 
binations of impicssions w'hich constitute our perception of 
external objects, and need not be speciallj icferred to. 

84 Auditory Combinations - Sensations of hearing do 
not so readily combine with other classes of sensations. 
The chief instances of their combination with visual sensa- 
tions are found peihaps when we see two bodies collide 
and hear the repoit. Then theie are the cases of musical 
instruments, of the human lips, arousing the ideas of 
musical sounds or utterances. But these connections have 
nothing of that intimate character which distinguishes the 
combinations treated of in the last paragiaph. 

There is how'ever a large class of combinations into 
winch auditory sensations enter, which are exceedingly 
intimate. Thuo the utterance of a woid involves (o) 
muscular sensations from the vocal chords, {l>) the hearing 
of Its sound , these may be further associated with (r) its 
appearance in print or writing (visual sensations), and {d) 
the muscular sensations accompanying the act of writing it. 
(a) and {^) usually suggests one another and aie generally 
suggested by (r) and (</). The closeness of the association 
of the appearance of a word with its utterance is showm by 
the difficulty felt by individuals who have not had much 
practice in reading, in following the words in print without 
muttering. On the other hand, the pronunciation or sound 
of a word does not of necessity bring up the movements 
necessary to write it, or the idea of its appearance in print. 
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8$. Perception of Surrounding Objects. — The various 
objects in our environment affect us now through one sense, 
now through another, now fot instance by the eye, now 
by the ear. In this way theimpiessions we recehe become 
associated togethci. Tliose combinations we have just been 
considering depend on the picscnce and stimulus of external 
objects. Continual intcicouise with our surioundings 
brings us from time to time undei the influence of the same 
stimuli, causing in us ])aiticulai combinations of sensation. 
These combinations stand in our minds as i epresentations 
of the answering external objects, in other words external 
objects aie for the psychologist “iicrmanent possibilities of 
sensation,” to quote Mill’s well known jihiasc. 

Take my clock as a comement exam]ile (the invitation 
is metaphorical of course) ; Us colour and foim arc associated 
in my mind with sensations of contact and icsistance, and 
both these again with the noise of its ticking Now when- 
ever 1 receive any of these impiessions from it, be it the 
sound of Its ticking, its colour, or its hardness, which affects 
me, those sensations which I do not immediately feel, are 
faintly recalled along with the actual sensation of the 
moment. Thus there is combined in the percept of the 
clock, sensations and ideas of sensations. At this moment 
I perceive the clock ticking, this is an actual sensation. 
At the same time 1 ha\e the ideas of colour and lesistance, 
which the sight and touch of the clock would actually give 
me. Looking up at it, the visual ideas become actual 
sensations like those of which they are the revival. Putting 
my fingers in my ears and looking up at the clock, the old 
relation is inveited, the auditory sensations are now merely 
ideal, while the visual ideas are become actual sensations. 
When I go out of the loom, all the possible impressions 
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whicli the clock might give me are now ideal so far as I 
think of It at all Thus theie arises in my mind a gioup 
of ideas answering to the dock. When, on returning and 
hearing the ticking, I jiuccne the clock, nhit ically takes 
place IS this — the impression of the ticking recalls the 
ideas of the impiessions which hise pie\ 1011 sly accompanied 
It. It IS this rcLrcncc of an impressioo 01 idea to the 
group of which it forms a jjait, that constitute^ jicrccption. 

This piocess iniglit be illustialcd by any otiici kind of 
object — horse, dog, tree, ^.c Obscive tluil we lecall not 
only the gioups of impiessions which any particular object 
may have given us, but also those which other objects of 
the same kind may have given. The gioup of ideas which 
fills out our perception ofatiee is a icpresentative image 
of many tiees. The way in which similar groups of impres- 
sions blend into a single gioup, which lepicsents and 
typifies them all, has been explained in § 48. 

Not only, hovvevei, do single objects jucsent us with 
groups of impiessions and ideas, we also find that they 
affect us one after another in certain ways, and thus we 
ohtaiii a general notion how they stand to one another. 
W^e find, for example, that to reach and handle some 
objects we must come into contact with, or pass by, other 
objects Thus in going fiom my table 10 the clock, I may 
reach it by passing a bookcase , 01 taking a longer detour, 
I may arrive by way of the hearthrug and round by the 
door. When, then, I say that I peiccive the clock to be 
in such or such a position, what is meant is this — there is 
a certain order in my impiessions, such that I receive sensa- 
tions of contact by touching the clock after coming into 
contact with other objects. In other words, the order in 
which external objects impress the mind depends on the 
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way in which they are actually grouped, and the order of 
our impressions is an index to this grouping. 

When therefore we speak of distance and direction, of 
number and magnitude, as being i^eiceived, we arc using 
abstract expressions j what we actually perceive is, that 
some objects arc near or far away, are on this side or that, 
are great or small, are numerous or few. In the Iliad we 
are told of cities with broad streets, of kings w'ith broad 
realms, of the broad gates of the House of Death, but 
the word “ breadth ” does not occur ; nor do such abstract 
ideas present themselves to the mind e.xcept under the 
stimulus of some special study. 

86. Distance. — We become conscious of distance through 
the number and kind of the movements necessary to pass 
from one object to another, and these of course are made 
known to us by muscular sensations. I'lie i)crception of 
short distances can be gained by the movement of a single 
limb — arm, hand, finger, for e.xample. We often judge 
of the distance between the parts of some object by 
passing the hand along it. Here touch sensations sup- 
plement the muscular ones in determining our estimate 
of distance. 

Usually we take our sight impressions as a guide and 
check them by reference to muscular sensations when 
necessary. The distances between the images of objects 
on the retina, and the changes undergone by those images 
as our distance from the objects varies, symbolize the 
movements we must make in order to reach them. 

87. Direction. — We have a standard by which to measure 
direction, in the angle through which our eyes must be 
turned, in order to bring an object the direction of which 
IS in question, into our direct line of sight. This is the 
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way in which we measure small divergencies from a direction 
straight in front of us. We can also measure direction by 
the extent to which we must turn the whole body as 
explained in § 82. In this way we become conscious of 
greater divergencies from our line of siglit. 

88. Continuous Substance : Size. — If the hand is moved 
along the surface of an object, the sensations of movement 
are accompanied by sensations of contact. The larger the 
surface along which the hand is moved, the longer the 
sensation of contact. Thus our sensation at any moment 
is supplemented by the ideas of the sensations just received, 
and as this ideal element increases, so we estimate the size 
of the object which has given rise to the sensations. Tliese 
continuous touch sensations answer to retinal impressions. 
According ns an object can a/Tect us with long series of 
touch impressions, so do we find that its image covers a 
large portion of the retina. When objects are very large, 
it is necessary to execute long scries of movements before 
we can become conscious of their whole surface. The 
number of paces we must take to survey a large object in 
this manner measures its size. 

89. Discrete Substance; Number. — It is very rare that 
a single object covers the whole of the retinal field ; usually 
we receive impressions from many objects simultaneously. 
Their separateness or discreteness is indicated by a change 
in the character of the impression, a difference in quality 
or depth of colour, or the intervention of part of the back- 
ground. Similarly, if the hand is laid on the surface of an 
object and we walk along it, a few paces will generally 
suffice to produce a break in the continuous touch sensa- 
tion. The hand will begin to move freely through the air, 
and perhaps after this break receive a new series of touch 
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impressions. Wlul we call number is made known to us 
by these breaks in our sensations. 

Simple as the idea of number seems to us, it involves 
a certain power of abstracting the attention from the other 
qualities of objects, and is bej'ond the capacity of minds 
of low development. In jiractice the Damaras “ make use 
of no number greater than three. AVhen they wish to 
express four, they lake to their fingers, which are to them 
as formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding rule to 
an English schoolboy.” ^ 

90. Solidity. — Our perception of solidity maybe analyzed 
into a seiies of sensations of movement followed by a 
sensation of resistance ; or a sensation of resistance may 
be associated with the ideas of the onward movements 
which the resisting body prevents. The reader may easily 
observe this by moving his hand until it comes into contact 
with some solid object. 

91. Force ; Power. — Our perceptions of force and jiower 
take their rise in the consciousness we have of our motor 
impulses. By putting them forth we produce changes in 
our own position in relation to other objects, or in their 
distribution, or in our perceptions of them. And then 
finding that external objects can affect one another or 
ourselves, in the same way as we on putting forth effort can 
affect them, we associate the changes thus produced with 
the exertion of similar efforts (motor impulses) in the bodies 
which produce those changes. 

92. Change. — We become conscious of change by reason 
of the persistence of our impressions in the form of ideas. 
Side by side with each succeeding impression is the idea 
of those just past. If there is any difference between them, 

■ ’ Gallon, Travels in South Africa, c. v. 
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we are conscious of a contrast between our immediate 
impression and the ideas that accompany it. And this 
contrast presents itself to us as an imi^ression of relation. 
We have such impressions of relation on passing from 
one impression to anotha:, we have similar impressions 
of relation on passing from an idea to an impression, 
or from one idea to another. In this way we become 
conscious of likeness and unlikeness. When we receive 
but a slight impression of change or none at all, on passing 
from one impression or idea to another, we call them like 
or the same; when we receive a greater impression of 
change we call them unlike. 

Changes in our surroundings make themselves known to 
us through the fact that, on repeating the movements which 
formerly subjected us to particular external influences, those 
influences no longer affect us at all, or if they do affect us, 
then in different manner and amounts. In this way we 
distinguish external causes of changed peiceptioiis, from 
those which depend on us ; we m.iy lose sight of an object 
by its being removed, as well as by closing our eyes. 

93. Succession. — The perception of succession is implied 
in that of change. Each new impression which was felt 
side by side with the idea of the preceding one, becomes 
in turn an ideal clement besides a new actual impression. 
In this way, each actual impression is accompanied by a 
number of ideal ones of varying degices of vividness, the 
later ideas being the more vivid. 

Past impressions are loughly referied to their time of 
occurrence, by representing to ourselves the amount of 
impressions we have received since they were freshly pre- 
sented to us. At the end of the fourth chapter it was 
pointed out how, in estimating the lapse of time, we are 
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governed by the nature of our impressions. In the absence 
of counteracting causes, we refer those impressions to a 
more distant past which are overlaid with the greatest mass 
of ideas ; this is the unconscious method. In consciously 
determining the time of some experience we generally make 
use of some striking event in our history as a landmark, 
and follow the trains of ideas leading up to, or starting 
from, it. 

Since our trains of memories unfold themselves in suc- 
cession, and generally in correspondence with the course of 
the original impressions, we are constantly perceiving ideas 
to have their places in series, and refer the actual events 
to which they correspond, to their places in a series which 
is independent of us. 

94. Space and Time. — The possibility of movement now 
in one direction, now in another, is represented to the 
developed mind by a vague sense of freedom, of scope for 
movement. We have already seen how the several kinds 
of retinal impression are associated with the corresponding 
kinds of movement. In this way the visual field becomes 
a summary, so to speak, of trains of movements, and takes 
a leading part in our idea of space in general. Our idea 
of space, then, is not so abstract as is sometimes thought ; 
it is complex indeed, and gained from touch, the muscular 
sense, and hearing, as well as sight; but its characteristic 
quality is given by so simple an element as the mere sense 
of freedom to move our bodies. Add to this, that in moving 
about we become conscious of an order in our impressions 
which does not depend on us. 

Our idea of time depends upon the fact that experiences 
are rarely, if ever, repeated exactly. Hence, when sometimes 
we are performing actions that we have often done before, 
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we are confused by the likeness between the present and 
some previous experience, and are doubtful for an instant 
at what point of time we are. It is the constant change 
in our surroundings wliich makes it almost impossible ever 
thus to repeat the same experience. Our states are always 
changing in obedience to the laws of mind ; but the effects 
so produced arc constantly being interriiplctl and traversed 
by stimuli and influences beyond our control. These 
external influences, too, are alw.rys changing, and the order 
of their changes is mirrored in the order of our experiences, 
and so the manner in which our memories follow one 
another stands for changes, not only in our own life, but in 
the course of external events. Tlie root of the idea of 
time lies then in the constant change of our impressions. 

95. Standards of Sense Perception. — .Scientific observa- 
tion stands to our orilinarj' manner of perceiving somewhat 
as the syllogism stands to our ordinary manner of inferring ; 
it is the type, or standard, to which we should conform — 
not the picture of an actual process of thought. 

The first requisite is that we should accurately refer each 
impression to its cause ; this is the same as to refer it to 
the answering group of ideas by which we conceive its 
cause. An eclipse must suggest to us the idea of an opaque 
body intercepting the light from a luminous body. If it 
suggests, as to a Chinaman, the idea of a dragon devouring 
the sun, the reference is unscientific. 

Our perceptions will further assume a scientific character 
in proportion to their completeness or extent, their thorough- 
ness or minuteness, and the rapidity with which they are 
performed. 

The extent, or completeness, of a perception may be 
measured by the number of impressions grouped together 
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in a single operation. Its thoroughness may be measured 
by the exactness with which each element in the impression 
is observed. Some persons can grasp an object in its 
general outlines, and fail to apprehend the details ; others, 
again, have an eye for details, yet fail to group them 
together. These two qualities might be tested by setting 
the person expeiimcnted on to draw from memory an object 
which he had seen but once. The rapidity with which we 
perceive is an excellent index as to presence of mind. 
But this quality does not necessarily accompany the 
previous two. Says Rousseau : “ I can perceive nothing 
of what I sec ; I can only perceive what I remember, and 
am acute only in my memories. But gradually all returns 
to me, and I recall the place, the time, the accent, the 
look, the gesture, the circumstance; nothing escapes me. 
Thus, from what has been said or done, I discover what 
has been intended.” 

The acts of perception which consists in bringing im- 
pressions, or ideas of impression, together, and comparing 
them as to their amount or intensity, can be made the 
object of experiment. The perception of space-magnitudes, 
for example, may be tested by giving the person tested a 
rule provided with a moveable pointer, and instructing 
him to put the pointer exactly half-way, so as to bisect 
the rule. We may test perception of time-magnitudes 
by striking the table at intervals of ten seconds, for example, 
and calling upon the subject of the experiment to do the 
same without referring to his watch. Here the percept of 
the given interval has to be retained as a guide in 
measuring off a similar interval. Further tests may be 
devised by setting the subject of them to mark off definite 

^ Confession t. Book iii. 
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proportions, say one-half or one-third, of given times. The 
comparison of colours, weights, textures, may be experi- 
mented on in a similar way. 

96. Ferception of Ideas : Beflection. — Hitherto we have 
been considering states of mind in which the vivid nucleus 
consisted in sense impressions, round which associated ideas 
were grouped. We now turn to states in which the 
attention is no longer occupied with sense-impressions, but 
is fixed on some idea or ideas. 

To reflect is to hold sonic idea, or group of ideas, very 
clearly in view, while associated ideas gather round it. 
What is called connected thought is simply this maintenance 
of some train of ideas before the mind. Inability to think 
is inability to keep the attention from wandering from one 
group of ideas to another. In lefleclion, then, the vivid 
nucleus consists in ideas. 

We can distinguish between the vivid and the faint 
revival of past impressions; the same tr.ain of memories 
may on one occasion be reflected upon, that is, clearly 
perceived ; on another occasion we may be barely conscious 
of its recurrence. In this way the events of our own mental 
life become the objects of memory ; we can recall the 
occasions on which we have dwelt upon some train of ideas, 
no less than the occasion wlien we received the impressions 
on which it is based. 

Clear and distinct ideas are their own evidence. We do 
not need to know that we know. To ticket with arbitrary 
names the various states of mind may be useful in the study 
of mind ; it is of little use in the operations of mind. To 
tell any one that he is perceiving, or thinking, is merely to 
associate an abstract name with the particular instances of 
it, and has often the effect of encumbering the free movement 
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of thought. The study of mind can help but indirectly in 
the conduct of the understanding. 

97. Introspection. — We may now supplement § 72 in 
its references to Internal Perception or Introspection. To 
look within is to withdraw ourselves from contemplating 
those external objects which affect the senses. We no 
longer refer each impression to the ideas of associated 
impressions. Wc also refrain from following out the trains 
of ideas to which eacli present idea might give rise. By the 
limitation of the mind’s activity in these directions, we can 
extend it in others. We become clearly conscious of all the 
impressions and ideas which are immediately present to us, 
including impressions, such as the common sensations, 
which ordinarily do not occujry our thoughts, eveept very 
faintly. In this way we obtain a grouj) of elements which, 
if the act of introspectron is very thorough, are grasped or 
perceived in a single “gctteral impression.” 

Judgments on our fellows, works of art, public policy, 
are often based on such general impressions of our state 
when under their iirfluence. The reader will easily dis- 
tinguish between judgments so formed, and those attained 
by reflection on the conditions which give rise to these 
general impressions. We unthinkingly praise or condemn 
under the guidance of our passing mood, like the judge who 
always hanged prisoners tried before luncheon. Reflection 
will indicate to us what part of our general impression may 
be taken into account, what passed over; we shall allow 
for bias, ill-health, and, if we are very honest with ourselves, 
for the limitations of our knowledge and experience. The 
supreme act of honesty, and the hardest, is to remember that 
however carefully we have formed these judgments, they are 
personal, and taken from a single point of view. 
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98. Simple Feelings; their Nature. -As wc have 
followed the path of intellectual development, from its 
starting point in the sensations to its goal in the most com- 
plex and far-reaching reasonings of which wc arc capable, 
our regard has been fixed on sensation and thought alike, as 
informing us about our sm roundings and ourselves; we 
have never uiquiicd how for such states enter into and 
constitute our well-being or misery. That inquiry we are 
now about to pursue. 

In passing, let us note that mental states arc called feelings 
so far as they have this interest for ourselves. The more 
complex states of feeling are sometimes marked off as 
emotions and sentiments. 

Sensations differ from one another, not only in quality, 
as a sound from a colour, and intensit}', as a loud sound 
from a soft one ; they are further distinguished by their tone 
of feeling or interest (§ 21). The sense of sight is a source 
of one kind of interest, the sense of smell of another kind. 
Some classes of sensation are in themselves more interesting 
and more attractive than others. The pleasures of the 
palate for a person who is hungry, are certainly more en- 
grossing for the moment than the rarest combination of 
sweet sounds. This attractiveness depends on circumstances, 
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and is not the same for all persons. Some have “ no ear 
for music ” ; others have no eye for pictures. 

Painful sensations present a negative kind of interest ; 
they repel us as much as other sensations attract. This 
repulsion, too, differs m different circumstances and for 
different individuals. 

Now we may imagine a sensation attractive at first becom- 
ing less and less attractive, until it becomes positively repel- 
lent. At some point in its downward path, it will pass from 
one state to the opposite ; from being attractive it will become 
unattractive, and later on positively repellent. The question 
whether sensations of a neutral kind, neither atti active or 
repellent, are to be considered as possessing interest — that 
is, importance for our happiness — has been much discussed. 
Directly indeed they do not — they are assumed to 
have no power over us, indirectly they do possess im- 
portance, so far as we arc conscious of them. For they 
enter into states with other perhaps more interesting 
elements, and so determine the intensity of the whole state. 
It makes a vast difference whether a pleasure or pain is 
experienced alone, or in company with indifferent impres- 
sions. Fains and pleasures are generally diluted ; we rarely 
get them unmixed. 

States of feeling, then, are composed of elements of 
varying degrees of interest; and while the more vivid or 
interesting portions dominate us, we are also impressed, if 
less strongly, with their accompaniments. The analogy of 
this to the facts described in the case of attention will not 
escape the careful reader, for indeed we are merely con- 
sidering the same mental states under two different aspects. 
The elements which enter into emotional and intellectual 
states are the same, but while clearness and distinctness 
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is the leading characteristic of intellectual states, interest 
is the leading characteristic of emotional states. 

The highest intellectual operations depend on a certain 
balance of the tendencies at work in the mind, a balance 
which is endangered when any single tendency or group 
of tendencies unduly dominates us. On the other hand, 
emotion is most evident when we are so dominated. It 
thus implies a disturbance of the mind’s accustomed state, 
a “movement out” of it. A state of mind, then, is 
emotional, so far as any single tendency, or group of 
tendencies, prevails to the exclusion of others. Pleasure 
and pain arc regarded as specially characteristic of emotion, 
because association with them usually establishes such 
undue prevalence. 

99. Physiology and Expression of Emotion, — Mental dis- 
turbance implies nervous disturbance. Emotions are usually 
connected with more or less violent nervous excitations, 
which manifest themselves in different ways — sometimes in 
changes in the physiological processes of circulation, respir- 
ation, and secretion ; sometimes in motor impulses. 

And first, as to the physiological processes. Certain 
emotions are associated with certain organs of the body. 
“ Pain and grief affect the lachrymal glands ; anger, the 
liver; fear, the stomach; uneasy expcct-ntion, the renal and 
connected passages.” ^ Add to these examples, the accelera- 
tion of the heart’s action, which marks some emotions, arid , 
its retardation, which marks others ; the variations in the 
rate of breathing, which accompany fear and other forms of 
excitement; the relaxation of the muscles controlling the 
arteries, which causes blushing, and their contraction, which 
causes pallor; also the increased activity of the sweat glands — 

* IVuttif/, vol. ii., 407. 
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and we have a few of the ways in which the rest of the 
organism answers to the disturbed state of the nervous 
system. The functions enumerated are not usually under 
the control of the will ; and their connection with nervous 
states is a roundabout one, produced through the nervous 
centres which control these functions, centres probably 
situate in the medulla oblongata. Such reflex activities, 
following upon nervous excitations, are less obvious, and 
therefore less easy to observe, than the muscular activities 
next to be considered] but their very involuntariness 
renders them valuable sources of information when the 
person observed cannot be relied upon to be candid. 
Lombroso, the famous Italian authority on crime, has tested 
the sensibility of criminals to various thoughts and emotions 
with tlie plethysmograph. This is a delicate instrument for 
measuring mental excitement, and depends for its use on 
the fact that the slightest emotion causes an alteration in 
the amount of blood present in any jjart of the body. By 
noting the effect of various suggestions, he arrived at the 
conclusion, that the strongest impressions (superior to the 
normal) were produced by cowardice, fear of the judge, 
favourite modes of indulgence, but above all by vanity.'^ 
Secondly, as to the muscular accompaniments of emotion. 
In the normal state of the nervous system, the lower centres, 
which control the several muscles, are themselves held in 
check by the higher centres ] otherwise, each sensory im- 
pression would produce an answering motor impulse. 
Moderate impressions, however, do not usually give rise 
to any such movements. But as the nervous system is 
more and more disturbed, the muscles begin to be set in 
motion, and this motion calls forth an increased effort to 
’ Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, p. 122. 
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check it, and thus its course is marked by alternate control 
and want of control. The movement spreads, as the ex- 
citement increases, from the smaller and more easily moved 
muscles to the larger ones. The order and extent to which 
these movements are combined differs for the several 
emotions, and for different individuals. Mr. Darwin, in his 
well-known book, has pointed out how the different facial 
muscles combine Lo produce the different forms of facial 
expression. Not only facial movements, however, but all 
movements, so far as they indicate to other persons our 
mental states, are forms of emotional expression. 

The reason why i)aiticular feelings should be expressed 
in particular ways, lies partly in the structure of the nervous 
system, by which certain disturbances in some parts call 
forth certain disturbances in other parts. It lies also in the 
effort to gratify the emotion or to relieve it, which gives rise 
to what we may call the natmal language of emotion. 
Instances of this may be seen in the movement back which 
we execute on receiving some shock ; the gesture of striking 
employed by an angry man ; the raising of the arm as if to 
ward off an imaginary blow, by a person who is alarmed. 
The effort to hide the signs of emotion forms itself a 
secondary emotional language ; the compressed lips and 
the clasped hands are themselves signs of the emotions 
whose natural expression they prevent. T.astly, the imitation 
of the gestures of others further extends the range of our 
emotional language. • Some forms of gesture, such as 
shrugging the shoulders, in this way spread from the persons 
by whom they were first employed. Imitation also helps 
in the development of the natural forms of expression. 
Whatever may have been the original connection of language 
with emotional expression, its use is acquired at this present 
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stage of development entirely by imitation ; the child must 
team the use of I and Me. 

The expression of emotion sometimes deepens it; we 
can often make the emotion real of which we simulate the 
expression. On the other hand, by repressing the signs of 
emotion, anger for examj)le, we are sometimes enabled to 
dispel it. 

Emotion is sometimes relieved by being given utterance. 
A half-idiotic 30Uth in the Boston lunatic asylum, U.S.A., 
was the subject of violent and fiequent paroxysms of anger, 
and, with a view of moderating these, jt was suggested that 
he should be kept for some time every day in lalher fatigu- 
ing exercise. Accordingly he was employed for two or 
three hours daily in sawing wood, to which task he made 
no objection. The paroxysms never displayed themselves 
except on Sunday when his employment was intermitted. 
As it was considered, however, to be better for him to 
spend a part of that day in sawing wood than to be irascible 
during the whole of it, his occupation was continued during 
the whole week, whereupon he became completely tamed 
down and never gave any more trouble by his passionate 
displays. 

100. Complex Feelings; tiieir Classification.— States of 
feeling arise in the same way as states of thought ; that is to 
say, by the elaboration of mental elements into more or 
less complex combinations. And we find in consequence 
that we can distinguish combinations of feeling in the same 
way as combinations of ideas. We can experience trains of 
feeling no less than trains of thought. Then again, feel- 
ings combine into clusters. It follows that the laws and 
kinds of association which have been described in con- 
nection with intellectual states also hold good here. 
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The one characteristic feature in emotion is sshat we have 
called its power over us, its interest. Hence in dis- 
tinguishing emotional states fiom intellectual ones, we shall 
be chiefly concerned in tracing how far the interest of a 
mental state interferes with its intellectual character. 

The classification of the feelings is a subject on which 
there is no general agreement. Mr. Bain is content to 
“ trace out the most usual forms and varieties ” of emotion, 
and enumeiate them side by side, like the species of a genus 
of animals or plants ; he therefore calls his method the 
“natural histoiy ” method. Mr. Spencer proposes to classify 
emotions, according to the number of stages by which they 
are removed from the sensations in whose revival at first, 
second, or third, hand they consist. This distance he 
denotes by the name “remoteness fiom sensation.” Thus 
the emotion of terioi involves the leprcsentation to our- 
selves of some hurt as likely to befall us, and is thcrefoie 
more representative than a feeling like the sensation of a 
sweet smell, which need not m\olve anything but the im- 
mediate impression. On the other hand, the emotion of 
terror is usually connected with the idea of some particular 
hurt, as affecting us, and is theicfoie less lepiesentative than 
a sentiment like the love of justice, into which the ideas 
of single sensations no longer enter. Such feelings are 
highly representative , they involve, not the reproduction of 
single sensations, but of feelings and thoughts, which consist 
in the ideas of sensations, and not in the sensations 
themselves. 

The classification followed in this chapter is a combination 
of the two kinds described. We enumerate the various 
elements of feeling, and follow them out into their various 
combinations as they become more i emote from sensations. 
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Feelings, as we said, derive their general character from 
being very intense. Now this intensity may be caused 
in two ways, and to these there answer differences in the 
quality of the feelings. 

On the one hand, we shall have the emotional states to 
which the mind is not already adjusted, such as surprise, 
wonder, admiration, veneration. In these the mind experi- 
ences a more than usual shock when passing fiom its 
previous state into a new experience. Such feelings 
take their rise in impressions of relation (§ 31). At 
their first rising, we are conscious of a shock, but not of 
their nature, pleasant or painful ; as we recover our balance, 
this nature is disclosed. Sometimes indeed the contrast 
between two uninteresting states may give rise to surprise 
in which pleasure or pain does not enter. The average 
schoolboy is often surpiised at the solution of some problem 
he has failed to do ; but he is not interested. So far as 
these feelings of siiiprise are coloured by pleasure or pain, 
the memory of them may cause emotions of the kind about 
to be described. Obviously, however, they are well-nigh 
incapable of reproduction ; their force depends for its very 
overpoweringness upon their being presented to us for the 
first time; and therefore they are transient. Only when 
the mind remains open to the contrast of unselfish and 
heroic conduct with a\ erage performances, can it continue 
to admire and to veneiate. The contrast becomes dim 
with use, and blends, for dull eyes, into the monotony 
of the commonplace. 

Opposed to the feelings of surprise stand those feelings 
which arise when the mind is preadjusted to its experiences — 
the feelings of memory and expectation, such as hope, 
courage, pride, contempt, anxiety, fear, and despair. These 
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depend on the revival of past trains of feeling, to which 
some present suggestion gives rise. The mind projects its 
past tones of feeling into the future. In order that these 
moods may be thus present from time to time, dominating 
our view of the future, they must have some intrinsic 
attractiveness, some close connection with our happiness, 
or some root in habit. 

Leaving out of account those emotions which depend on 
chance fixity of idea, and are therefore morbid, we shall find 
that the intensity of emotion is determined in the long run 
by association with our oion pleasures and pains. At first, 
all tone of feeling is personal and selfish. Out of this there 
grows a more complex state, in which we take account also 
of others’ feelings. In becoming more intellectual, this state 
becomes also less intense. It is only growing imagination 
that can enable us to have truly deep as well as wide 
sympathies; our thoughts of other persons only become 
truly sympathetic when we represent ourselves as doing or 
suffering what they do or suffer. Complex as they ultimately 
become, these feelings take their rise in the simple pleasures 
and pains enumerated in Chapter III. And a reference 
back to these simpler experiences is needed from time to 
time, to make our complex states as vivid as possible. 

In either of these main classes — feelings of surprise, or of 
intrinsic interest — we can use Mr. Spencer’s standard, 
and range the various species according to their representa- 
tiveness ; thus the growing representativeness of the latter 
class of feelings is manifested in the broadening of our sym- 
pathies ; the feelings of surprise rise into wonder, awe, and 
veneration as they become more complex and representative. 

Sometimes all lines of division are confused, and single 
states present several or all of the different characters we 
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have just considered. These marks should thus be regarded 
as points of view convenient for comprehending emotion, 
and not as exhausting all the possible species. We can 
have as many feelings as we have thoughts, and it is no more 
possible to make an exhaustive description of emotions than 
it is to lay down limits of thought. 

loi, Trains of Feeling.— Trains of feeling leave their 
traces in the same way as chains of ideas. When we have 
experienced a succession of pleasures and pains, we tend to 
go through the same series again, a suitable suggestion 
being presented. The more familiar persons and objects in 
our surroundings are constantly affecting us in various ways, 
and consequently the sight or thought of them becomes the 
starting point of many trains of feeling. These trains of 
feeling converge, diverge, and intersect in the same way as 
trains of a more intellectual nature (see § 51). They thus 
tend to pass into one another and to blend, to conflict with 
one another by drawing the mind different ways, or to run 
side by side. And we might conceive the mind to go on 
elaborating emotional states when it was no longer directly 
affected by pleasure or pain. The course of our emotions is 
thus determined from within as well as from without. 

Now trains of feeling consist of the same sensations and 
ideas as those which compose our trains of thought, only 
that these sensations and ideas are so strong as to take on a 
pleasant or painful character. What will happen when these 
more intense series begin to accumulate round given start- 
ing points of suggestion ? Like the more distinct intellectual 
trains, they will tend to coalesce into representative series — 
series which do not represent any single past experience of 
the respective kind, but in a manner stand for all such 
series. There are formed in our minds systems of feelings 
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in the same manner as systems of ideas. We thus meet 
new experiences with varying tempers, in the same way as 
we bring preconceived ideas to bear on them j and the 
temper is simply a preconceived idea with emotional 
colouring. In this sense concepts are also moods. 

102. Emotional Suggestion. — At first the child’s mind is 
in a continual state of wonder. Experiences as they come 
to it call up no answering ideas. It has yet to see how the 
new experience stands to the old ones, and how it will 
affect its happiness. The case of the adult is very 
different. He is provided alike with preconceptions and 
moods for almost every fresh occurrence. “ Without 
resource he meets nothing that threatens him.” Each 
suggestion sets his memory to work along paths where 
every step is rich with emotional force of a subtle kind. 

Of course there are great variations. Some moments 
take us dull and irresponsive ; and some minds are in that 
state of callousness so abhorrent to Greek susceptibility. 
At the other extreme, the mind is too easily moved from 
its balance, its purely intellectual temper. 

Emotional activity implies the presence of a large mass 
of associations to which each new feeling may attach itself. 
We have to meet suggestions half-way. AVe can only 
receive so far as we ourselves contribute. And to match 
this, we can always find what we look for ; life will be 
depressing, impure, commonplace, according to our temper ; 
or inspiring, high, and pathetia 

103. Emotional Conflict. — The very state of emotion 
implies that some tendency or group of tendencies is in pos- 
session of the mind to the exclusion of others, which in 
more balanced states of mind would have been present to 
us. And these last produce a state of mental tension the 
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stronger in proportion as the excluded tendencies are the 
stronger. Thus if we engage in some course of action, 
which is at variance with our ordinary inclinations or ideals, 
the thwarted inclination and the forsaken ideal show them- 
selves not indeed in full and distinct forms, but in a vague 
sense of uneasiness : this may be so slight as to pass away, 
or so strong as to impel us to seek some release from it. 
We may gratify the inclination, or return to our old ideals, 
hardly so much for their own sakes as to end a state of mind 
which has become unendurable. 

104. Harmony of Feeling. — When, however, there is so 
great a preponderance, on the side of one set of feelingSi 
that contrary feelings can find no room in the mind, there 
arises a mass of feeling which is scarcely an emotion in the 
sense of being a mental disturbance. In such a mass, all the 
mental tendencies which under ordinary conditions would 
have been objects of thought find realization, and thus the 
operations of thought can proceed in their normal manner. 

We experience states of this kind, when our daily occu- 
pations and our daily thoughts are busied about tasks in 
which inclination, self-inteiest, and duty all point the same 
way. These states are rare, however, and we are usually in 
a state more like the conflict described above. 

105. Beflected Emotion. — When we are in such a state 
of harmonious feeling, the central emotional colouring 
radiates upon, and is reflected by, outside ideas which stand 
in no necessary connection with it. The aversions or 
preferences of which sometimes we are the surprised 
possessors come in this way. The flashes of happiness 
which leave their marks in our lives, make every circum- 
stance connected with them interesting with a transferred 
attractiveness. 
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106. Moods and Temperament. — The undercurrent of 
pleasure and pain which flows beneath the general stream 
of our thoughts, does not change its direction so rapidly as 
they ; its rhythms are longer. Hence we often regard some 
new experience with the feelings aroused by the preceding 
quite different experiences. Thus there arises a want of 
correspondence between our moods and our surroundings. 
In later years we view life with the temper begotten of 
experiences a goneialion old. 

The persistence in a train of feeling on many suc- 
cessive occasions may give it such power as to derange 
the mind. Indulgence in siolent fits of anger produces 
in women a form of insanity which is well recognired by 
physicians. 

At first the feelings change fiom one kind to another with 
considerable ficedom. “The young,” say^ Aiistolle in his 
Rheioru\ “desire passionately but quickly cease from their 
desire.” Yet even in the earliest years certain moods are 
becoming habitual, which as they gather strength will con- 
stitute temperament. According as we are habitually hopeful 
or despondent in early years, habitually self controlled or 
uncontrolled, so will our temperament be ; we shall be 
sanguine or melancholy — resolute or wavering. 

107. Feeling and Thought. — Feeling is not the necessary 
enemy of thought as is sometimes suggested. It is only 
when our feelings are in conflict that the orderly activity of the 
mind is hindered. Feeling is so far from being unfavourable 
to thinking, that it is necessary in order that we may make 
any sustained effort of thought. The divine afflatus of the 
poet, the sense of vocation felt by great leaders, are the 
shapes taken by the feelings which give being to their works. 
Only let the feelmgs set in one full harmonious stream 
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towards some goal, and they will sweep the thoughts very 
far to its attainment. 

Turning the statement round we may say that no great 
purpose, intellectual or practical, is ever carried into execu- 
tion exceiJt under the influence of feeling. 'I'hcre must be 
the hours of insight when the mind’s glow illumines itself 
and its object. Our ideas must rise so clear to view that 
they dominate the attention, and so strong that they hold 
their own against conflicting ideas. 

io8. Selfish feeling. — At first we can only have strong 
feelings in proportion as our own experience is touched. 
Pleasures and pains aie iiicturcd in the circumstances in 
which we have had them, and therefore in connection with 
ourselves. Children aie delightfully incapable of entering 
into the feelings of their elders. Mr. K. L, Stevenson 
describes somewhere the callous way in which a child came 
up to him as he lay ill, and ah ily disregarding the sufferings 
which he was engaged in contemplating, requested his atten- 
tion for some more pressing business of its own. And this 
selfishness is but veneered over, even in later years. Even 
when we are most sympathetic we do not really step 
out of ourselves. The implicit thought which runs, even 
through each less selfish emotion, is tliat of our own self 
as being hurt or benefited, feared or despised; or we 
think of ourselves as causing the emotion by our own acts, 
as the injurer or the benefactor, the awarder of praise or 
blame, or the person fearing or despising. If we wish to 
excite ourselves to the highest possible sympathy, we try to 
put ourselves in the place of another ; and in proportion as 
we transfer our feelings to his imagined case, so is the 
strength of our sympathy. 

Thus it appears that we must have undergone the feelings 
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ourselves with which we would most perfectly sympathue. 
The mental excitement involved in such circumstances as 
these leads on, by an inherent necessity, to some expression 
or other. For the typical mental operation is neither 
thought, feeling, nor act taken singly ; it is an impression 
followed by a movement (§ 13, end). Hence when we 
hear some moving tale, the faint emotion which stirs in us 
leads on to the answei ing acts ; indignation, for example, is 
often indicated by the clenching of the fists. In cases like 
these, our emotion having no occasion of our own to be 
spent upon, is relieved by being spent in the way suggested 
to us. It is no subtle calculation, therefoie, of our own and 
OUT neighbours’ interests which determines us to show our 
sympathy in act ; the mere intellectual presentation of our- 
selves as being in another person’s case, tends to make us act 
for him. Experience, of course, soon schools us to restrain 
our sympathetic inclinations j we lose the habit of ‘gushing.’ 

The first beginnings of the life of feeling consist in the 
gradual extension of our own feelings to new objects and to 
new cases. Surely, therefore, it is somewhat paradoxical to 
use the complex concepts of self-interest and property, only 
gained at a later age, in order to explain them. That there 
should so often be a conflict between our own feelings and 
those which would be dictated by another person’s circum- 
stances, is an important factor in the development of 
feeling, but it is not the first to come into operation. The 
limitation of children’s feelings to their own case is an intel- 
lectual limit ; their minds are not yet expanded to the 
krger expediencies. Theirs is a natural and excusable 
selfishness. Selfishness, in a bad sense, arises when with a 
Voder intellectual horizon our feeling remains cramped in 
^hat comer which more concerns ourselves. 


0 
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109. EmotionAl Interpretation j Taot. — The life of 
feeling does not consist, any more than the life of thought, 
in the mere repetition of our experiences in their original 
Older. Under ordinary circumstances there are two main 
occasions on which we build up our own experiences of feel- 
ing into new combinations ; firstly, in interpreting the signs, 
intended or involuntary, employed by the persons about us, 
secondly, in picturing the emotional life of imi^inary 
characters or persons we have never seen. Language, of 
course, is the usual vehicle by which we communicate our 
states to one another. And by its means the same, or 
similar, intellectual objects can be brought before many 
minds. But there is one thing which language cannot do ; 
it cannot convey the general impression which each group 
of circumstances makes upon us j it exhibits our feelings in 
outline without regard to their perspective. On the other 
hand, the general emotional expression is an index to the 
state of the mind as a whole ; and with it for guide we 
catch the broader groupings of another’s mental landscape. 
For it is not enough to have had the experience, whose 
effects we infer to be in the mind of another ; we must also 
know the proportion those effects bear to the traces left by 
other experiences. Things that loom large from one point 
of view look trifling from another. This appreciation of the 
exact relative importance of various feelings is fact. 

To rightly interpret the emotional expression and the 
words of others, we must keenly observe them in the first 
place ; in the second, we must have had similar feelings 
to those of which they are the sign ; and lastly, we must 
attach the same meaning to the same forms of expression. 
Thus observation, inference (from the signs to the feelinp), 
and emotional construction are all required. 
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Similarly it is no simple matter to understand aright 
poetry, novels and history, which portray the feelings of 
other persons, real or imaginary ; it requires wide sympathies 
and a powerful imagination. It is absurd, then, to expect 
to appreciate such works without due preparation. 

no. Sympathy. — The emotions which at the root con- 
sist in ideas of ourselves as receiving impressions, or as 
putting forth activity, gain very much in complexity, when 
by the process of mterpretation just described they are built 
up into the ideas of other persons as receiving impressions 
or as exercising activity. We may mark off three kinds of 
emotion m proportion as the idea of other persons enters 
into it. 

The selfish emotions are exclusively directed to our own 
interests, and take no account of the feelings of others. 
Such, for instance, are the love of power, or of possession. 

Next comes a class of emotions in which regard for our 
own and others’ interests is combined ; these take account 
of others’ feelings as a means to their own end. Such are 
the love of praise, the resentment of unprovoked injury. 
Praise is sought for the rewards it often brings. Unprovoked 
injury is resented because it may fall on us in turn. 

Lastly, we have the disinterested emotions, in which the 
conscious reference to self has well-nigh vanished: the 
sentiment is not limited to the cases in which particular 
'individuals are conceived to sufifer the pain, or to enjoy the 
happiness. The idea of any one enjoying a pleasure is 
now itself a pleasure ; the idea of any one in pain is itself a 
pain. 

III. Sentiments. — But the mind does not only feel 
emotion when the competition between its own and another’s 
inidrests is in question. All the ways in which it tealiaes 
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itself may receive emotional colouring and be qualified 
the idea of other minds as similarly engaged. The ideas of 
ourselves as resolving, and acting as critics and judges, as 
dtizens, and so forth, are extended by taking account of 
others as exercising similar activities. But observe that 
here, as in the case of the pure concept, the leading one 
among the convergent associations is taken as typical and 
representative of the rest ; the idea of one’s self being so 
much stronger than that of other people necessarily takes 
the lead. 

The sentiments may be defined as those feelings which 
answer to the most abstract ideas — that is, to the most ab- 
stract concepts of ourselves and others as doing or suffering. 
(Observe that this personal reference is essential. We, 4® 
not ordinarily entertain sentiments with regard to pure 
abstractions, or things which do not concern us.) 

The sentiments, like the Jess complex feelings, arise from 
or merge into concepts, according as the mind is excited 
or calmed. 

The intellectual sentiments are based on the concept of 
ourselves as student or thinker; the aesthetic, on the concept 
of ourselves as critics ; the moral sentiment on the concept of 
ourselves as resolving or acting. This last sentiment may 
take as many forms as there are different ways in which we 
can act. The concept of ourselves as fulfilling the parts 
of citizen, member of a family, business man, friend, all 
pass into the answering sentiments when we are sufficiently 
moved. What form those sentiments should take is a 
question for the student of ethics, politics, or aesthetics, and 
, not for the student of mind. 

The religious sentiment gathers up into itself all the 
ieelings we have been hitherto considering. This fbUouft 
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of necessity. For it answers to ideas of the greatest abstract- 
ness and generality j and these are formed by the combina- 
tion of simpler ideas. The feeling with which we regard 
our surroundings — the conditions of our hfe — ^as a whole is 
based on the several feelings with which we regard the 
parts of those surroundings. 

1 1 2. Catalogues of Emotion. — No attempt is^ade here 
to exhaust the list of possible emotions for the reasons 
already given (§ 100, end). Should the reader desire to 
follow the matter further, he will find the descriptions 
given by Aristotle in the second book of his Rhetoric^ and 
by Spinoza in the third book of his Ethics, very suggestive. 
The last part of Mr. Spencer’s Ptinciples of Psychology is 
very useful, although it implies a view of heredity which is 
meeting with much opposition (§ 18). 
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WILL. 

113. Soope of tMs Chapter. — In psychology we include 
under the name will much more than is ordinarily under- 
stood by It. By will is ordinanly understood that power 
which we possess of representing to ourselves some state of 
thought, feeling, or activity as an end or aim, and of carrying 
out the movements of our bodies or the processes of thought 
by which we may attain it. But we are about to consider 
involuntary as well as voluntary action, and shall take 
account of acts like sneering, in which there is no implica- 
tion of purpose, as well as the more complex processes of 
will involved, for instance, in forming a resolve and carrying 
it out. 

1 1 4. Physiology of Action, — The way in which the 
motor nerves are connected with the other parts of the 
nervous system has already been described (§ 10, 13). 
But motor nerves are not only connected with other nerves — 
they are also connected with muscular tissues ; and when 
they are excited they cause these muscular tissues to con- * 
tract or shorten. All the movements of the body, elaborate 
and complicated as they may be, are caused in this simple 
feshion by the contraction of certain muscles. 

A laige part of our movements are caused by motor 
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impulses of which we are conscious. At this moment 
my hands are moving in obedience to such. By motor 
impulses we also check movements into which our limbs 
tend to fall, as when we try to restrain the second and 
fourth fingers from moving when the third finger is raised. 

There are other movements, which may indeed follow 
upon motor impulses of which we are conscious, but they 
go on equally well in the absence of such conscious effort, 
and sometimes in spite of it. Sneezing, coughing, yawning, 
breathing, are all acts of this class. 

Lastly, many movements are carried out without our ever 
being conscious of the motor impulses which give rise to 
them. Such, for example, are the movements connected 
with the processes of circulation and digestion. 

115. Beflez Action: Instinctive Action. — Movements 
arc said to be voluntary when they follow upon an effort 
— a motor impulse — of which we are conscious. We must 
carefully distinguish such cases from those in which we are 
merely conscious of the muscular sensations which follow. 
We are often conscious of blinking, but we very rarely put 
forth the motor impulses which cause it (§ 30). 

Those actions which are thus produced without the 
intervention of a conscious motor impulse are sometimes 
marked off from voluntary acts under the name reflex. 

The simplest reflex actions are those in which a single 
contraction follows upon a single sensory excitation. As an 
example we may take the closure of the iris which follows 
upon a bright light-stimulus. The regulation of many of the 
physiological processes is brought about by similar reflex 
actions ; as the effect of one movement passes away, there 
arises a state of disturbance, which acts as a stimulus to the 
movement which will redress it. To abstain from breathing 
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causes a state of uneasiness which gives rise to the next hi' 
or ex piration. 

Most reflex tendencies with which the child is equipped at 
Jiirth, or which unfold themselves soon after, are character- 
ised by a kind of purposefulness ; the start caused by the 
application of a hot object causes us to escape a bum j the 
closure of the iris protects the retina from undue stimulation 
by light. Actions like these, by which without conscious 
purpose on our part we are protected from harm or assisted 
to some desirable end, are sometimes marked off as insHnc- 
tive. Such actions are displayed in a far more marked 
manner by many of the lower animals. Ichneumon flies, 
for example, lay their eggs inside caterpillars, and the 
lame feed on the fatty portions of their bodies, avoiding 
the vital parts. Now it is scarcely to be supposed that these 
larvae understand the anatomy of the Lepidoptera , hence we 
must imagine that in selecting their food they act in a reflex 
manner, turning aside from certain parts in response to 
Stimuli which their nervous system transforms into movements 
of the needed kinds. We may regard instinct, then, as a 
property of the nervous system by which certain stimuli are 
X enabled to produce movements of a somewhat deflnite and 
complicated character. It is thus, in other words, complex 
reflex action.^ 

In proportion as a creature is equipped with instincts, 
that is, in proportion as external stimuli set up movements 
of which it is not the conscious originator, so does its 
organisation possess the character of a machine. It is here 
that we And so great a difference between human actions 
and those of the loi^r animals. Speaking generally, all the 
more elaborate series of movements perform^ by the latter 

* Spencer, Fsjui^logy, part iv., c. 5. 
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seem to be performed in the same mechanical, and therefore 
regular, way, as these natural processes to which we do not 
attach the idea of consciousness at all ; the hexagonal 
chambers formed by the bee for the reception of honey are 
as regular as the hexagonal crystals sometimes found in 
quartz. With man, on the other hand, instinctive action is 
almost confined to the regulation of physiological processes. 
Hence the young child has to acquire by practice powers of 
action which other creatures possess from their birth. The 
chick begins to walk about and to peck at its food immedi- 
ately it is out of its shell ; the human infant is almost with- 
out command over its own limbs. Darwin says of one of 
his children — “ The movements of his limbs and body were 
for a long time [after birth] vague and' purposeless, and 
usually performed in a jerking manner.” ^ But this help- 
lessness which seems at the first blush to handicap the child 
so seriously in the struggle for life, is a presage of a capacity, 
of movement which in its variety and range is excelled by 
no other creature. The child starts with a plasticity not 
only of mind but of muscle, which can be moulded into the 
most diverse habits. 

1 1 6. Bandom Action. — Reflex action, whether in its 
simpler forms or in the more complex fonns marked off as 
instinctive action, is executed without any clear idea of the 
result being present to the mind. We now come to a class 
of movements, namely, random movements, which stand 
half way between the unconscious and purposeless perform- 
ance of reflex actions and the conscious and intended acts 
called voluntary. * 

Random movements are caused by a state of general 
nervous excitement, and we have a vague idea of the relief 

1 MifKii vol ii, p. 28$. 
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to be brought by them. They may be due to the application 
of more external stimulation than can be responded to at 
once in any definite manner, or they may express the dis- 
turbance of the nervous centres to a greater or less extent. 

Strong external stimuli give rise to random movements, 
as when certain skin diseases, by irritating the sensory 
nerves from the skin to an unusual extent, throw the patient 
into convulsive movements. 

A more characteristic kind of random movement is caused 
by the state into which the nervous system falls, after being 
comparatively unexercised for some time ; the processes of 
nutrition overtake those of ivaste, and the nerves fall into 
an unusual state of readiness to act, such that the slightest 
impulse calls forth a relatively large amount of movement, 
whereby the pent-up energies are given an outlet. The 
aimless waving of the child’s arms, as it lies in its cradle 
and its general restlessness, which does not decrease as it 
grows older, are the efforts of its accumulated nervous 
forces to relieve themselves. The fidgeting which comes 
over a large assembly, towards the end of a long address, is 
due to a similar state of things in the mature organism. 

Lastly, most forms of emotional expiession (§ 99) are 
caused in the same way ; disturbances in the higher nervous 
centres give rise to muscular disturbances which are not 
directed to definite ends. 

In random movement, then, the general stimulation of 
the sensory nerves, or the general excitation of the higher 
centres, gives rise to correspondingly general muscular con- 
tractions. We are usually conscious of the nervous excitations 
which precede such contractions; these often announce 
themselves to us as a feeling of uneasiness which may rise 
to positive agony through all the scale of pain. In a similar 
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fashion strong feelings of pleasure may cause random 
movements. 

1 1 7, Motor Eepresentations. — At first, apparently, there 
is no direct connection between the idea of certain move- 
ments and their performance. We can still perceive this, 
even in later years, when we attempt to perform some actions 
under slightly changed conditions, as for instance in tying 
some new form of knot before a looking-glass j we are 
unable to put forth the requisite motor impulses. The 
question now is, how do we come to associate each particular 
motor impulse with the idea of the particular movements 
to which it will give rise ? How do I know that a certain 
effort will move my hand to my face ? 

This involves in the first place that we have clear ideas 
of our different movements, and in the second place that 
each such idea is associated with the corresponding motor 
impulse. 

The reader may easily observe for himself how sensations 
of touch and of sight combine with muscular sensations when 
we watch our own limbs in movement (§ 81). Such a com- 
bination forms the mental picture of the answering move- 
ment. As the child watches the changed postures its arms 
and legs take from time to time, it gradually gains a number 
of these complex ideas of movement. This process is accom- 
panied by a process of association, by which these ideas are 
attached to particular motor impulses. It finds that by 
one kind of effort it can move its hand to its face, by 
another, its hand to its foot. And thus by degrees it 
becomes aware how each particular movement can be 
carried out by some motor impulse. In this process reflex 
movements help the child a great way. The start back, for 
instance, which it executes on striking its hand against 
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some solid object, becomes so associated with the sensatioQS 
of resistance that they recall it when they are felt again. 
The motor impulse, of which at first the child was not 
specially conscious, slowly comes to view. The attention 
is directed to this particular movement; and the child 
gradually disentangles the motor impulse from the associated 
ideas. Random movements similarly make the child's 
powers known to it ; the vague impulses, which give rise 
to vague movements, gradually become clear and distinct ; 
definite impulses become associated with definite movements. 
By these means, there is slowly formed a picture of all 
the kinds of movement of which the child is capable, and 
side by side there comes the growing consciousness of the 
power to put forth the answering motor impulses. This 
idea of self, as the possible source of a great variety of 
movements, runs through all our conscious states. But 
the process of acquisition is a slow one, and is never carried 
to its complete issue. Mr. Darwin remarks of his infant 
son— “ It was surprising how slowly he acquired the power 
of following with his eyes an object if swinging at all rapidly ; 
for he could not do this well when seven and a half months 
old.” Every one indeed learns the more ordinary uses to 
which his limbs may be put; when, however, the older 
child or the adult attempts to increase the range of his 
movements, he has to undergo the same kind of apprentice- 
ship as the child in learning to walk or to grasp. The 
careful adjustment of effort to stroke required in playing 
billiards, the ordered alternation of movements required in 
swimming, the elaborate combinations of movements of 
wrists and fingers required in playing the piano, are alike 
attained by the association of particular impulses with the 
ideas of the requisite movements. And those adults who 
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know how difficult these later acquisitions are, may be 
enabled to comprehend the amount of effort put forth by 
young children in learning the, to them, not less novel 
performances of handling and locomotion. 

By repeated practice, however, the requisite motor impulse 
becomes so connected with the idea of each movement, 
that by the mere thought of the movement, the motor 
impulse is called up which produces it. This fact lies at 
the basis of imitation, and will be considered in the next 
paragraph. 

1 18. Imitation. — In the absence of competing impulses, 
or in the presence of weak ones, the clear idea of any move- 
ment will sometimes give rise to the answering motor 
impulse, and so to the movement itself. Hence we find 
that children and adults of a low development, whose minds 
are but slightly equipped with ideas, and so are less exposed 
to the competition of impulses, idly fall into any activity 
which is suggested to them. Children’s games consist very 
much in imitating the actions of their elders, partly of course 
as a means of flattering their sense of importance, but not 
altogether so. And it is the same with savages. The 
Fuegians “are excellent mimics; as often as we coughed 
or yawned, or made any odd motion, they immediately 
imitated us. Some of our party began to squint and look 

awry; but one of the young Fuegians succeeded 

in making far more hideous grimaces. They could repeat 
with perfect correctness each word in any sentence we 
addressed them, and they remembered such words for some 
time. Yet we Europeans all know how difficult it is to 
distinguish apart the sounds in a foreign language,”^ 

The clear motor representation on which action thus 
* Darwin, y<7«;«a/ of Researches, chap. x. 
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follows is naturally most frequent when it is suggested by 
some immediate sense mpression, such as the sight of a 
movement, or the hearing of words or other sounds. The 
term imitation is usually confined to such cases. But the 
process is radically the same when the mere idea of a move- 
ment calls up the answering motor impulse. Let us single 
out two typical cases. 

The word of command shall be the first. When the drill- 
sergeant first tackles a raw recruit, he first shows him the 
actions and positions into which he must fall, and then 
attaches to each group of actions and to each position a 
sign, on hearing which the recruit is to execute the move- 
ments symbolized. When the recruit has succeeded in 
combining the idea of the required movements with the 
answering symbol, we have a case in which the mere idea 
of a movement may be directly followed by the necessary 
motor impulse. 

Sympathy in its first beginnings offers another example 
of the way in which the idea of a movement passes into the 
effort which produces it. When the child becomes able to 
represent to itself the impressions and feelings produced in 
its fellows by the course of events around them, it proceeds 
to the thought of the actions by which itself would respond 
to such experiences ; the thought of the pain undergone by 
another leads to the shudder and the cries which such pain 
would produce if actually felt (§ io8). 

1 19. Attention and Volnntary Movement. — ^Just as 
impressions and ideas must be clear and distinct, in order 
that they may be grasped in their bearings one upon another, 
so the ideas of movement and the motor impulses attendant 
upon them must be clear and strong, in order to pass into 
action. Here we have a typical case of the activity of the 
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attention (§ 42). We shall understand, then, by a voluntary 
movement, a motor impulse preceded by a clear idea of the 
movements to which it will give rise. 

When there is only one set of ideas of movement before 
the mind, and these are veiy clear and strong, we perform 
the answering movements ; such for e.Kaniple are the cases 
considered in the last paragraph. If the mind is weak by 
constitution or by disease, and consequently can hold side 
by side but few ideas, any strong idea of movement may 
pass into the action itself — suggestion has a specially strong 
effect. The phenomena of hypnotism may probably be 
explained in this way ; the mind of the subject is thrown 
into such a state that each suggested movement tends very 
strongly to realize itself. Ideas like these, which tend to 
pass into action without any necessary connection with some 
end to be gained by their means, are called fixed ideas. 
Such ideas, generated by seeing or having suggested the 
means to action, explain the un])lcasant ways in which 
individuals overflowing with energy find vent for it; the 
overpowering desire to disturb the silence of some great 
meeting, to interrupt a singer, speaker, or actor, has 
probably occurred to most of us at some time or other. 
Practical joking is an example of more or less acute insanity 
of this kind. 

In the healthy individual, phenomena like these are 
confined to those earlier years in which the mind is 
but scantily equipped with ideas ; children are more 
prone to imitate and to play practical jokes than their 
elders. 

Voluntary movement takes on a slightly more com- 
plex shape, as experience leaves more and more traces 
behind it. It is no longer a question of any single motor 
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re{tfesentation passing into reality, but of one among many 
competing representations. Through the conflict of impulses 
which thus arises, the mind is led to perform some of its 
most characteristic and important operations, such as choice, 
decision, resolution, and so forth. 

120. Trains of Movement: Habit. — When we have 
performed a simultaneous combination or series of move- 
ments on several occasions, they leave a trace in us, such 
that it is more easy for us to perform the same movements 
again. Hence, in order to gam the power of performing a 
certain set of movements we practise them one after another. 
In this way, groups of movements are built up like groups 
of thoughts or feelings. By frequently performing move- 
ments together, simultaneous combinations are formed ; 
thus in swimming the arms and legs have to be drawn up 
and stretched out simultaneously. Again by frequently 
performing movements one after another, serial combinations 
are formed ; in waltzing, for example, a certain series of 
movements has to be practised until it becomes habitual. 
In cases like this, each movement calls up the next and so 
on to the end of the series. Pianoforte playing affords an 
excellent example, both of the combination of simultaneous 
movements as in striking the chords, and of successive 
movements in playing a piece from beginning to end. It is 
by this constant repetition of movements, that we obtain 
that command over our limbs, by which we are enabled to 
perform the various actions called for from us, or purposed 
by us, from moment to moment. Walking, running, jumping, 
swimming, riding, rowing, writing, playing on some musical 
instruments, drawing, and so forth, are all combinations of 
movements which we learn to carry out by repeated 
practice. 
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Let us now observe one or two characteristics of these 
habitual actions. 

In the first place they are performed more speedily. The 
child learning to write fonns but one stroke or letter at a 
time ; at a later date he will write a word in less time than 
now it takes him to form a letter. 

In the second place they are performed more accurately, 
A fair penman, provided that he does not write beyond a 
certain speed, will form each letter more neatly, and 
preserve the alignment of his words far more closely, than he 
could at first, even with the greatest care. 

In the third place, habitual actions are performed with 
but little call upon the attention ; neither the motor im- 
pulses which set them going, nor the muscular sensations 
which announce their execution, rise to view; they are 
performed almost unconsciously. The action of walking 
demands at first the child’s undivided attention ; in a 
few years constant practice will have enabled it to hold 
a conversation as it walks, without having to make an 
effort at each step, or being conscious of the muscular 
impressions which the act of walking produces in its legs 
and feet. 

In other words, actions habitually performed become 
reflex in the sense referred to on p. 199; on the appropriate 
sensory impressions being received, they are executed without 
the co-operation of the attention, and sometimes in spite of 
it. Prof. Huxley quotes the anecdote “of a practical joker, 
who, seeing a discharged veteran carrying home his dinner, 
suddenly called out ‘ attention 1 ’ whereupon the man in- 
stantly brought his hands down and lost his mutton' and 
potatoes in the gutter.” ^ This action followed as directly 
^ Physiology, p. 302. 
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upon the sensory impression (the sound), as the start which 
follows upon touching a hot object. 

Actions of this class differ from other reflex actions only 
in once having been voluntary and in being more complex. 
By habitual actions taking on themselves this reflex charac* 
ter, an economy of the mental resources is effected. Series 
of actions, each of which involved at first a separate act of 
will, become so associated together that we need only to 
will the first, and that calls up the second without any 
further special effort, and so o« to the end. 

The fact that actions, each of which depends on a 
voluntary effort, are performed less rapidly than habitual 
actions, is partly due to the fact that each special act of 
attention involves time (§ 42). 

121. External and Internal Suggestion. —Ideas of 
movement are not only associated with one another ; they 
are associated with impressions and ideas of other kinds. 
Hence they may be called up by these other impressions 
and ideas. The child finding that by lifting its hand to an 
apple tree it can get an apple, the sight of the apple becomes 
associated with the ideas of the movements necessary to 
reach it ; the sight of the apple thus becomes a suggestion 
to that particular series of movements. 

Suggestions to movement may be distinguished, accord- 
ing as they are due to impiessions such as the' visual 
impressions in the case just considered, or to ideas. 

Suggestion by impressions may be marked off as external. 
This chiefly consists in the* impressions which external 
objects affect us with ; the stimuli we are constantly re- 
ceiving set us moving in vaiious ways. The sensations 
receive from the muscles are also a source of this suggesths*fe 
by means of impressions. 
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Movements are also suggested by ideas; this may be 
called internal suggestion. When we act in obedience to 
some idea which cannot be realized at once, we are acting 
in response to an internal suggestion. 

Children are at first almost entirely under the influence 
of external suggestion; each new impression impels them 
to some new action. It is only as they grow older that the 
springs of action become internal to any great extent. 

’ 122. Suggestion of Trains of Movements. — Most of the 
actions we perform are parts of series of movements which 
have become conjoined by habit. Hence when we speak 
of movements as being suggested, what is usually meant is 
this — that some series of movements is suggested. Now it 
is rarely possible to hold in the mind the complete pictures 
of trains of mental operations, and so the first member in 
such trains is taken as representative of the otheis. Hence 
in speaking of the suggestion of trains of movements, it is 
not meant that each senes of actions suggested is followed 
out in thought to its close, but that the tendencies to 
perform the first acts now of one series, now of another come 
to mind. Just as the first thought of a series becomes 
representative of the rest, so the first movement of a series 
becomes representative of the succeeding movements. Thus 
the attitude taken by a diver the moment before he makes 
his plunge suggests very strongly both to himself and to 
the onlookers the movements involved in the plunge. 

123. Entrance upon Fresh Series of Movements. — From 
time to time we come to the close of some series of actions, 
and we are called upon to decide what shall follow them. 
The boy who has finished his lessons for the next morning, 
has to decide whether he will go a walk or stay at home 
and play at some game. As engagements accumulate in 
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later years, the completion of the series of acts entailed by 
one engagement only lays us under the obligation to go on 
to fulfil the next, and we are precluded from following out 
fresh impulses. Sometimes it almost seems as if we were 
machines going a defined round of work, without ever the 
opportunity of exercising a free choice. In these cases, it is 
not so much the conflict of impulse that is in question, as 
the obedience to the next duty. 

These points at which we are called upon to start upon 
new series of actions form turning points, crises, of more or 
less importance. We are called upon to make some decision, 
and the temper in which we make it determines whether we 
shall be carried right through the chain of actions thus 
inaugurated, or whether we shall be turned aside to some 
new course of action before we have completed the old 
one. 

124. Ifotives. — Let us consider the general state of mind 
which immediately precedes our entering upon some action 
or train of actions. We have already considered the part 
played by motor impulses in particular (§ 116). 

The amount of action which is due to conscious motive 
is comparatively small ; we have to put on one side reflex 
actions of all kinds, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
including those which have become reflex by habit. 

The simplest kind of motive is that which gives rise to 
imitative movements ; the mere sight of a movement leads 
to its execution, is in fact its motive (§ 117). But as the mind 
gathers experience it can rarely be impelled to act by so 
simple means as this. So many ideas of movement are 
present to it more or less distinctly, that none of them can 
master it unaided. In other words the idea of a movement, 
in order to pass into action, must be supported by other 
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ideas of more or less strength. And it is the mass of 
ideas thus constituted which forms the motive to the action. 

Motives have power over us in proportion to the power 
of their constituent elements. Since pleasant and painful 
elements are among the strongest which enter into our 
states of mind, it has sometimes been thought that all 
motives must consist in the imrsuit of pleasure or the 
avoidance of pain. But ideas may also become strong 
through their contrast with other ideas; the shock of 
surprise and the related emotions are among the strongest 
motives (§ 31, too). 

Then again, if we are determined on several occasions by 
certain motives to act in certain ways, we may come to do 
so habitually. The casual association of ideas is not only 
responsible for habits of thought ; it is also responsible for 
habits of action. We may fall into the habit of deferring to 
the judgment of certain persons or certain newspapers, and 
this too without any compulsion being exercised upon us. 
It becomes a sufficient motive to a given action to know 
that it is recommended by our habitual advisers. 

Every time that we respond to a given motive makes the 
motive more powerful over us. Thus, motives which are 
not very strong in themselves, by being acted upon very 
often, ultimately become more effective than others of a 
greater intrinsic interest. Most persons know what it is to 
lose some great opportunity, or to accept some great sacrifice 
which might easily have been averted, through a disinclin- 
ation to break through an easy routine or to lose a familiar 
gratification. 

In proportion as motives become habitual, however, they 
cease to be motives ; the occasion which suggests the 
action is scarcely observed, and we fall into the old 
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habit without any activity of the attention. We act 
mechanically. 

125. How Motives Pass into Action. — Motives may pass 
into action in two ways. 

In the first place a group of ideas may come into the 
mind, and by the process of association may bring up an 
idea of some movement or senes of movements which is 
forthwith realized. The sight of a stranger leads to the 
idea, and then to the act, of throwing half a brick at him. 

In the second place some idea of movement may be 
present to the mind, but is not strong enough to pass into 
action until it is supported by a number of associated ideas. 
We may think of performing some action, and may hesitate 
until a number of considerations occur to us which would 
lead us in its direction. 

126. Conflict of Motives. — Coriesponding to these two 
cases are two ways in which motives may conflict with one 
another. 

In the first place, the masses of ideas which ultimately 
lead to action may compete with one another for the 
supremacy, and it may not be a question at all of any idea 
giving rise to movement until the victorious idea brings it 
about This is simply a conflict of ideas (§ 52). 

In the second place, a number of motor impulses may 
tend to pass into action at the same time. We may be in 
a state of excitement, turning now this way, now that way. 
Now one idea of movement tends to pass into action, now 
another. When we are prevented from following out such a 
motive to action, it is usually because some mms of associ- 
ations prevents us. The child reaching out its hand to take 
an apple is checked by the thought of the associated 
punishment. 
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127. Oonoepts as Motives and Eads.— The reader has 
already been asked to consider concepts as passing into 
emotions (§ loi) ; they also become motives. Few, if any, 
concepts are without motor elements, and when the concepts 
become very clear and strong, their motor elements also 
become very clear and strong and tend to pass into action. 

Thus it is that we like to visit those places in which we 
have undergone any moving experience, provided of course 
the experience was not so painful as to inspire us with a 
positive aversion for its circumstances. If we are in the 
neighbourhood the idea of the spot becomes clear, and 
with it the idea of the movements by which we reached it 
before (and may reach it again), and these ideas becoming 
stronger pass into action. Here we have an instance 
in which the presence of an idea makes for its own realiza- 
tion. Ideas also sometimes impel us to the movements 
by which we escape realizing them. The idea of a place 
in which we have undergone some repulsive experience, 
brings up more dearly the movements by which we may 
escape the detested spot. But sometimes, if the idea of 
the obnoxious experience is very strong, it may lead us by 
a kind of fascination to realize it, although we are conscious 
that we are about to undergo something painful and abhor- 
rent, as when a murderer haunts the place of his crime. 

The cases just considered are tliose of clusters of ideas — 
concepts — attaching to particular objects. When we come 
to concepts answering to whole classes, like horse, book, 
&c., the actions they suggest are vague and general. But 
even here we can trace the motor suggestions ; the concept 
horse suggests the movements of riding or driving, the 
concept book suggests turning over the leaves and reading. 
Those concepts like home, country, business, religion, whi(^ 
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depend on ideas nearly always present to us, are motives 
from whose influence we are rarely free for long together. 

Concepts then are capable of becoming motives in so far 
as they contain motor elements. Even cases which seem 
to contradict this, are probably to be explained in the same 
way. The child cries for the moon as it would not do if 
it knew that it was a quarter of a million miles away ; it 
imagines that the moon can be handed down to it by its nurse, 
like the indiarubber ball on the mantelpiece. Here the 
idea of the moon as something to be handled is a motive. 

Further, motives are strong in proportion as the idea of 
ourselves enters into them. We never desire anything in 
a quite abstract fashion ; it is not pleasure that we seek or 
pain that we avoid, but we represent ourselves as being in 
a state of pleasure or pain, and these ideas suggest move- 
ments by which the state is realized or escaped. 

Hence we do not desire external objects for their own 
sakes, but as entering into some pleasant or painful state 
of our own; that is to say, such objects are sought or 
avoided through being associated with our own pleasant or 
painful states of mind. It is only metaphorically, for ex- 
ample, that money can be called an end ; the end is the 
state of possessing it 

128. Dependence of Action upon Feeling. — Action is 
specially dependent upon feeling. It is only as our ideas 
rise in intensity, that is, as they take upon themselves the 
character of feeling, that they are capable of becoming 
motives to action. Thoughts which, at their first presentation 
to us, stand in little or no connection with our life, have no 
influence upon us ; they neither suggest nor prevent action. 
As, however, they become rich with associations clustering 
round them, their intensity increases, and consequently 
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their power of determining what we shall do. Thus every 
circumstance which increases the intensity of a thought 
renders it more able to move us to action. In other words 
our thoughts become motives by taking on an emotional 
character. 

X29. Dependence of Action upon Thought. — Action 
indeed demands that our thoughts shall take on an emotional 
character. Many purely intellectual states come before the 
mind without in the least moving it to action. 

There is a special sense, however, in which action depends 
upon thinking as an intellectual process ; we are rarely able 
to attain a desired state of mind, or to escape one for which 
we entertain aversion, without some definite effort of our 
own; we must perform some particular series of actions. 
Hence we must observe the circumstances amid which we 
are about to act, and adjust our movements to them. 

The way this com^s about is as follows — V^hQn an idea 
is very clearly present to the mind, its various constituent 
elements, and the relations between them, rise to view 
(§ 41). The feeling of hunger is usually associated with the 
ideas of the movements by which wc can obtain food ; it 
is connected, for example, with the idea of going home for 
dinner, with all the circumstances of time and place, and 
the movements of walking, &c., implied in that idea. Unless 
this takes place, unless the feeling which impels to action 
maintains somewhat of its intellectual character, it is not a 
motive. The feeling of hunger must be associated with the 
idea of the movements by which we may satisfy it, or else 
it does not impel us to any definite action. When an im- 
pulse is thus devoid of any idea of the means to its 
realization, it may indeed impel to action ; but the move- 
ments will not be any manifestation of will; they will 
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suxtpiy be the raadom expression of emotion. The actions 
of a person overwhelmed by some strong emotion of sorrow 
or pain show this purposeless striving. 

It thus appears that a state of excessive emotion defeats 
its own ends ; the too eager pursuit of one thing, or the 
too anxious avoidance of another, upsets that mental balance 
which is necessary to regular thinking. Thus, to be sur- 
rendered unreservedly to a narrow current of feeling, is to 
interrupt the processes of will no less than of thought. 
The unwavering pursuit of any single aim defeats itself; 
only a combination of aims can offer the mind the necessary 
scope for its activity, 

130. Means and Ends: Subordinate Motives. — The 
child’s actions at first are perfoimed, we said, in obedience 
to the stimulus of the moment (§ 121). That is to say, the 
scries of actions which it enters upon are continually being 
interrupted by some fiesh suggestion. As it grows older, 
and its experiences increase, it becomes more and more 
capable of entering upon long trains of actions. Thus, it 
is a great step when it begins to look so far forward as the 
next day, and to prepare its lessons over-night ; the series 
of actions thus begun are only completed when it takes 
up its lesson next morning. It is the same with other series 
of actions ; they are only complete in themselves when we 
reach the last stage. The pursuit of an occupation by 
lyhich we earn a livelihood, no less than the repetition of 
actions by which we acquire particular powers, consist in 
trains of actions which lead up to some last stage, some 
end which we desire to attain. 

The importance of these series of movements depends, 
therefore, upon the fact that we rarely attain a desired state 
if a single movement. Even in so simple a matter as 
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walking down the street, our object, to be at the other end, 
is only attained by a series of movements. 

In 'more complex cases, the means to the desired end 
may consist of long series of movements and of intellectual 
operations combined in various ways ; the operations by 
which a stockbroker tries to produce a rise in prices are 
such. 

Observe that in this case, intellectual operations express 
themselves in movements — writing letters, giving orders, etc. ; 
hence we are still considering a series of movements. It 
is only when the desired state is purely intellectual, and 
does not depend on external conditions, that muscular con- 
tractions do not enter into its production. To think out a 
difficulty may be a long business, and yet not involve the 
movement of a single muscle. 

Observe also, that just as objects associated with our 
being in a desired state are sometimes called ends (§ 127), 
so objects associated with the production of that state are 
called means. Really, however, all such external objects 
are means, and not ends. 

In all cases, where a series of intermediate steps inter- 
venes between us and the realization of an end, it is the 
one nearest to our present state, and furthest from our 
desired state, with which we must begin. It is obviously 
necessary that this first step must be in our power, else we 
cannot go into the second and so on to the end. Hence when 
the mind occupies itself about some desired state, which 
cannot be immediately realized, the idea of that state can 
only become a motive to action when some train of ideas 
is hit upon which connects that desired state with the 
pearformance of some immediate action. It is to this fitst 
step that our immediate impulse is directed. When that 
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is performed, we go on to the second. The motives that 
impel us to these intermediate actions, are the ideas of 
ourselves as being in the state produced by them, and these 
ideas receive the emotional colouring necessary in order to 
dominate us, by association with the main motive to the 
whole series. Thus, the main motive which started us on 
the series develops into the subordinate motives which 
lead us from one step to the next ; the idea of ourselves as 
being in the desired state suggests the idea of being in the 
intervening states. 

If these series consist of many repetitions of the same 
kind of act, as practised by Mr. Podsnap and his disciples 
in Our Mutual Friend — getting up at eight, and shaving 
close at a quarter-past, breakfasting at nine, going to the 
city at ten, coming home at half-past five, and dining at 
seven — then the motive need only be present to us on the 
first few occasions, in order to suggest the performance of the 
actions in question. Afterwards they become habitual, and we 
lose consciousness of the motive. It is only in series of 
actions, each one of which is different, and is not necessarily 
suggested by the preceding, that consciousness of the motive, 
or end in view, need be maintained. Thus, routine effects 
a great economy of our mental resources by making certain 
actions habitual. It follows that in order to perform series 
of actions of greater complexity than usual — series, every step 
in which demands a different treatment of our circum- 
stances — demands are made which can only be satisfied by 
minds of more than average calibre, and overtask those 
minds which are equal, but not more than equal, to routine 
work. 

131. Wkat is meant by a Volition. — Summing up the 
results to which we have now attained, we may define 
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an act of will or volition to consist of the following 
elements — 

(«) The idea of oui selves as being in some state. 

( 3 ) The rising to view by a process of association of the 
means by which that state can be attained. 

(f) Our passing into some answering activity. 

132. Desire and Aversion. — We may be scarcely con- 
scious of the motives which im]iel us to an action at the 
time of performing it ; this is the case with reflex actions 
of all kinds, including those which are become reflex by 
habit. Wliile our actions are done consciously — that is, not 
in a reflex manner, or under the influence of habit — the 
motives to perform them remain clear and distinct. The 
emotional colouring of the motives also remains clear ; and 
we can observe the elements of pleasure, or jiain, which 
constitute the largest jiroportion of that emotional colouring. 

The terms desire and aversion are ajiplied to states of 
mind of all degrees of emotional colouring, from those of 
the most intense emotion down to states in which we act 
almost mechanically, and without consciousness of motive. 

The term desire is applied to those motives in which the 
emotional colouring chiefly consists of pleasant elements. 

The terra aversion is applied to those motives in which 
the emotional colouring chiefly consists of painful elements. 

The association of pleasure with any ideas increases their 
force as motives very greatly, and this, too, without neces- 
sarily disturbing the balance of our intellectual processes. 
The thought that some great enjoyment is offered to us in 
a certain direction, marvellously quickens our perceptions 
and reasonings. 

Just as painful sensations are somewhat confused in 
character (§ 24), so the association of ideas of pain with 
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other ideas tends to interrupt the current of thought 
Hence the actions which follow upon a stage of aversion to 
anything, are not always directed to escaping it It is only 
when we maintain a certain measure of self-control, that we 
can set about escaping from the state to which we entertain 
aversion. It sometimes happens that a state of strong 
aversion paralyzes us, or even drives us to the very state we 
dread so much (§ 127). 

In desire, the idea of the state which we wish to attain, 
as it becomes more intense, gradually brings up with it the 
ideas of the means by which we may attain it ; m aversion, 
ideas are bi ought up both of the way in which the ex- 
perience may bo avoided, and in which it may be undergone ; 
both these are matters of interest, the one as offering an 
escape from the object of our aversion, the other as leading 
to it. And the latter, by its very strength, may act as a 
motive to action, although repugnant to us. 

133. Intellectual States as Objects of Desire. — When 
several trains of thought compete for the domination of the 
mind, associations with pleasure or pain often determine 
the issue; some state of thought, some train of ideas, 
appears more attractive than the rest. In proportion, as 
this power of any train of ideas takes on more and more of 
an emotional colouring, so does it present itself to us as an 
object of desire or aversion. As it becomes stronger, so 
are we impelled to its realization. 

This realization may not involve a single movement ; we 
can ponder some perplexity and desire to solve it, and after 
some reflection may succeed in doing so. In proportion as 
our aims are diiected to these ideal ends — in proportion, that 
is, as we seek to realize ourselves not in any ext^d 
interest (the possession and use of tangible objects), but in 
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some order and balance of our mind in and for itself, so 
do we enter upon that inner life which is the highest human 
interest, because it is the unique characteristic of human life. 

134. Deliberation, Hesitation, and Resolution. — Where 
the impulses present to the mind at any moment harmonize, 
that is, when there is associated with each of them the same 
movement of the body, or the same direction of the thoughts, 
we fall into the activity suggested after the interval needful 
for the desire to rise into the central region of consciousness 

(§ 42)- 

The fact that our impulses are in conflict is usually 
brought home to us by the feeling that, first one action and 
then another, which we arc upon the point of performing, 
arouse controlling impulses which prevent them from being 
carried out. Side by side with each impulse, the ideas 
more or less clear of the movements associated with them, 
or of the thoughts which would follow, come to mind. 
This rising to view of conflicting impulses, and the accom- 
panying motives, constitutes the process of deliberation. 

If this process is often repeated without any impulse or 
motive gaining the supremacy, the state of mind is one of 
hesitation. Each impulse and motive, as it passes under 
review, overcomes the previous one, but its very rising to 
dominance tends to bring up another impulse or motive, 
which will exclude it in turn. 

When at length the conflict terminates in favour of some 
single motor impulse or train of thoughts, we are said to 
resolve. It is onjy when the action about which we are 
deliberating is an immediate one, that the act of resolution 
necessarily makes itself manifest in some motor impulse. 
When the action is a future one, the act of resolution 
merely consists in the temper of mind into which we fall ; 
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this is called a purpose^ or intention. To intend, then, is 
to resolve with reference to some action in the future. 
This of course does not exclude some other motive from 
overcoming that which has obtained the mastery on the 
immediate occasion. One of the commonest mistakes 
made in our estimate of our own mental processes is to 
regard the passing influence which some motive has gained 
over us, say, in response to a stirring sermon or address, or 
to some moving event, such as a great sorrow, as its per- 
manent value. It indeed overlays for the time our other 
motives, but as it fades away these reassert their power, and 
old tendencies come back all the stronger for their temporary 
suppression. To be unable to form purposes which shall 
maintain themselves over long periods of time in the teeth of 
contrary impulses, is the evidence of a mind in which ideas 
have not clustered together into those great and powerful 
groups which constitute the permanent principles of action. 

A natural vanity makes us exaggerate the power of the 
purposes which we form from time to time. But this weak- 
ness is also our strength. Those persons who under-estimate 
the power of their resolves, already have the conditions at 
hand which shall further weaken their will. “When one who 
often anxiously wavered between hope and fear, was one 
day consumed with sadness, he prostrated himself in prayer 
in the church before a certain altar, and revolved these 
things within himself, saying, ‘ Oh, if I did but know that I 
should persevere on and on ! ’ All at once he heard within 
himself the divine answer : ‘ And what wouldest thou do if 
thou knewest this ? Do now what thou wouldest then do, 
and thou wilt be safe enough.’ ” * 

135* Personality. — It may have seemed to the reader as 
^ TAe Imiiatum of Christ, Book i. chap. 25. 
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we have gone on tracing the origin of our ideas to impres- 
sions produced in us by external objects, and our actions in 
great part to reflex nervous processes, both innate and 
acquired by habit, that but little scope was left for the 
manifestation of those attributes which he regards as dis- 
tinctive of his own being — personality and self-control. It 
remains, therefore, in conclusion to point out that, although 
the connection of cause and effect is as rigid and uniform 
within the limits of our own proper nature as beyond them, 
this fact rightly interpreted does not conflict with any of 
Ifcose attributes of our own individual life which we regard 
as, at once, the most certain and the most characteristic. 

When we speak of laws of mind, what should be under- 
stood by the phrase is simply this, that the mind has certain 
fixed manners of operation ; if it were not so, instead of 
having a nature, a constitution, of its own, it would be a 
chaos. There is no suggestion of compulsion from without 
in all this. The mind in acting according to mental laws 
unfolds its own nature. And the powers which it so 
manifests are only possible as they form part of a whole ; 
and this whole is our mind, our personality (§ 39). 

Those very circumstances which, at first sight, seem to 
hamper the mind’s free action really help it to a fuller 
dominion over its conditions. Let us see how this comes 
about : — 

In proportion as our states of consciousness are clear 
and distinct, so do they exhibit most clearly the action of 
mental laws. But only very few elements can be present 
to us in a clear and distinct manner at any given moment. 
Hence the distinctive operation of mental laws is confined to 
a comparatively limited portion of our conscious life. So far 
as mental operations are reflex and automatic in character — 

Q 
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and by constant repetition our acts and even our thoughts 
and feelings take on themselves this character — so are they 
removed from the clearest current of conscionsness. But 
this very automatism makes it possible for the few elements 
of which we are clearly conscious at any time to stand for 
a large number of others of which we are not thus conscious. 
Each element which rises to the clearest region of con- 
sciousness becomes associated with the traces of many past 
experiences; and so each of the few elements of which 
we are clearly and distinctly conscious stands for large 
series and clusters of such traces. Thus it is that our single 
ideas stand for many objects in the act of conception, and 
single inferences for many cases in the act of generalization 
(§ 67). Hence too, when we resolve to perform a series 
of movements, their execution has usually been made 
easier by many previous actions of the same kind, so 
that we need only think of the motive which brings up 
the idea of the first action to be performed, and the rest 
follow automatically (§ 122). “It is a general rule that 
in our voluntary actions we have before us the aim alone, 
and leave its execution in detail to an innate or drilled 
mechanism.” ^ 

Thus over against the mind’s proper activity, there stands 
the working of, a mechanism which it forms by its own 
ideas, feelings and movements, which, from being voluntstry, 
become automatic. On the whole the mind’s past and present 
activities are so far harmonious that the free action of the 
moment is not hampered by the traces of preceding activities. 
Still there sometimes arises a conflict between present 
motive and habitual tendency — a conflict which is one of ' ' 
the salient features of the mental life. “ The habituated flesh 

* Wundt, Vol. ii. p. 50a 
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becomes the suggester of crime to the will which first con* 
strained it to sin, and now wearily rebels against the habits 
of its instrument,” ^ 

136. Conscienoe and Bemorae. — Our self consists in the 
state of consciousness in which we are at any time, com- 
bined with the capacity of passing into a succeeding state 
of consciousness. That is to say, our self consists at each 
instant of a group of thoughts, feelings, and impulses (§§ 32, 
33). Now by the operation of the mmd, impressions, ideas, 
feelings, and impulses are built up into great clusters and 
series, to which the mental elements of which we are 
immediately conscious are referred ; and the consciousness 
of these great clusters and series rises dim in the background 
of consciousness. Thus we may regard such a group of ideas 
as being partly realized in our self of the moment (§ in). 

In proportion as such a group of ideas answers to the 
whole of our previous experience, so will it tend to occupy 
consciousness undisturbed by conflicting ideas; while a 
group of ideas which has not this warrant in the past and 
present will always be exposed to the opposition of groups 
of more authority. Observe further, that when a group of 
ideas is denied for any length of time its proper expression, 
when it is repressed, its struggles to re-enter and dominate, 
consciousness becomes increasingly violent for a time. 

Here we have the explanation of conscience and remorse. 
A man is conscientious in proportion as the group of ideas 
in which his motives mainly consist, and take rise, answer 
to the widest view of his own experience and those of his 
fellows ; while a man who displays little conscience, is one 
whose dominant group of ideas is circumscribed within very 
narrow limits. When we hesitate between several courses 

* G. A. Smith, Isaiah, i 423. 
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of action, our ultimate decision is moral or immoral in 
proportion as Ine dominant motive depends, or does not 
depend, upon ideas with the deepest root in experience. 
The insight, however, which would enable us to choose 
aright, is always in danger of being perturbed by the more 
pressing solicitations of the moment; the immediate im< 
pression, often depending on conditions chiefly physiological, 
overlays and conceals the traces of past experiences; and 
unless the mind is schooled to habits of calm deliberation, 
the strong desire or aversion, inertia or restlessness, may cause 
action or inaction, which is immediately after felt to be a 
blunder, or worse. But the immediate impression, which 
was the main motive to the act, passes away very lapidly 
(§ 34) 1 old ideals come back with a light all the more lurid 
for their temporary eclipse, and we are afilicted with a 
consciousness of the discord between our immediate action 
and them. The strength of remorse, like all reactions, is 
proportioned to the strength of the motives we have broken 
through. In other words, remorse is a state in which the 
mind tries to recover its equilibrium, in order to become its 
true self again, by a violent effort. 

There is an important corollary to this principle, which 
is not always borne in mind. In obeying the promptings 
of the largest ideals, it is dangerous to refuse satisfaction to 
less important motives; to try to crush any side of the 
mind’s nature is to maim the mind, or drive it to rebellion. 

The larger Ends to which our life is directed as a whole — 
the realization of our self in various ways — are attained by 
various means, and by association these means take on the 
character of subordinate ends. In connection with them, 
a species of secondary conscience arises. Thus the per- 
sistence in business, or in housewifely care, depends on the 
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presentation to the mind of the connected minor ends, 
means of livelihood and private comfort. And so the 
horror of the unbusiness-like, or of domestic mismanage- 
ment, is capable of attaining an almost moral character ; 
witness Caleb Garth’s state of mind when Fred Vincy 
showed him a specimen of his handwriting,^ or Mrs. Poyser’s 
virtuous contempt of Mrs. Chowne’s housekeeping.* A 
common mistake is to treat obedience to a subordinate end 
as sufficient in itself to form a character. Temperance in 
drinking is highly desirable, no doubt ; but taken alone, it 
forms a very meagre equipment 

137. Self-controL — Many of the conditions by which 
we are determined to act at any moment are removed from 
the control of the attention. But although it is sometimes 
very difficult for the mind to override these conditions, yet 
we can bring new conditions into operation, and thus 
strikingly modify our tendencies to action in the future. 
By lessening the number of the occasions on which we tend 
to follow out a train of action, by exercising ourselves in 
impulses of contrary kind and so strengthening them, by 
filling our minds with other thoughts (which, if not actually 
opposed to the old tendencies, are, by preventing them from 
coming to view, almost as efficient as if they necessarily 
excluded them), the heaviest chains of habit may be 
slackened, and at last quite unwound (§ 3S). De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an Opium Eater afford an interesting analysis 
of such a process. 

Since the emotional colouring taken by an idea largely 
determines its power in prompting us to act, the government 
of the feelings is especially important here. By controlling 

* MiddUmarch, chap. Ivi. 

’ Adam Bedi, chap, xviii. 
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their expression, and by guarding against those states of body 
{exhaustion, etc.), in which we are unusually subject to 
emotion, we may strengthen ourselves against impulses which 
we desire to overcome. 

Lastly, since motives do not come upon us unsuggested, 
we can control them by regulating the influences — sur- 
roundings, company, books, etc. — which would suggest 
them. 
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Autobiography, 10 
Average type, 7, 20 ; faculty, 12, 
44 

Aversion, SSI 

Bain, on classification of feel- 
ings, 185 

Bashkirtseff, Marie, 10 
Belief, 1 S 8 
Binocular vision, 68 


Body, states of, IS 
Brain, double, 33 

Chii.dren, 1 1 ; soon tire of 
new toys, 103; laborious ac- 
quisition of muscular powers, 
204 ; games of, 205 ; act on 
impulse, 21 1, 218; narrow 
sympathy of, 192; cannot 
conceive alternatives, 1 39 
Class, 1 S 9 
Colour, 70 
Colour-blindness, 71 
Command, word of, 206 
Common sensations, 59 ; com- 
binations of, 1 54 
Concepts, ISGj crude, 112 ; 
classification of, 132 ; as 
moods, 189; as motives and 
ends, 214 ; stages in forming, 
132 

Conscience, 3, 227 ; secondary, 
228 

Consciousness, limited in scope, 
88 ; clear region of, 95 
Crime, 7, 20, 182 
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Crises, in development, 42 ; in 
action, 212 

Damaras, 95, 142, 172 1 

Darwin, 45, 117; method of, 
144, 146; Biography of an 
Infant, ii, 201, 204 
Deduction, 1 S 9 
Definitions, functions of, 134 
Deliberation, 

Descartes, 3 

Desire, ^21 j intellectual states 
as objects of, 222 
Development, and growth, 38 ; 
in structure, 38 ; partial, 39 ; 
factors in, 42 
Doubt, 128 
Dreams, 7, 92 

Elements, Sj combined in 
states of mind, 79, 81 ; series 
of, divergent, intersecting, 
and convergent, 115 
Emotion, nature of, 179 ; ex- 
pression of, 183 ; physiology 
of, 1 81 ; classification of, 184; 
trains of, 188; suggestion of, 
189; conflict of, 189; har- 
mony of, 190; and thought, 
191 ; selfish, 192 ; interpre- 
tation of, 194 
English character, 49 
Environment, 37 ; physical, 48 ; 

social, 50 
Ethic, 7 

Excitations, sensory, motor, 
ibid. 


Expectation, 99, 120 
Experiment, 1 1 ; relation of 
sensation to stimulus, 18 ; 
on touch, 66 ; on suggestion, 
109; on perception, 175; on 
emotion, 182 
Eye, description of, 68 

Factors, 5 / in mental de- 
velopment, 42 

Faculty, nomenclature of, 3 ; 

limit to, 41 
Ferrier, ii 
Fidgeting, 202 
Filmer, 146 
I Fixed ideas, 201 
[Forgetfulness, 118 
Fuegians, 43, 139, 205 
Functions, nervous, how ascer- 
tained, 28 ; of spinal nerves, 
25 ; of medulla oblongata, 
32 ; of cerebellum, 33 ; of 
cerebrum, ibid. 

Galton, 45, 95 
Garth, Caleb, 229 
Generalization, 132 , 144 
Genus, general, 12 D 
Gesture, 9 

Greek character, 49, 189 
Gushing, 193 

Habits, 82; of memory, 113, - 
119; of reasoning, 146; of 
movement, 208; effects of. 
habit, 209 
Hearing, 75 . 
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Hegel, 93 
Hegner, 44 
Herbert, 3, 14 
Heredity, 45 
Hesitation, 22 S 
Hindu character, 54 
Hoffmann, 44 

Holmes, Wendell, 41, 47, 114 
Huxley, 24 ff, 209 
Hypnotism, 7, ii, r8, no, 207 

Ideas, opposed to impressions, 
80, l^j with common ele- 
ments blend, 116 
Idiocy, 44, 106, 184 
Iliad^ 170 

Images, positive and negative, 
73; representative, IIS, 123, 
144; typical, 124 
Imagination, 118; constructive, 
1 19 

Imbecility, 44 
Imitation, 205 

Impression, H 8 y of relation, 
78, 82 

Impressionists, 10 
Induction, 13, IJiS, 145 
Inference, 139 
Insanity, 7, 19, 191 
Instinct, £00 
Interest, 97 , 179 
Introspection, 8 , 81, 152, 177 

Judgments, nature and occa- 
sion of, 13s ; intensive and 
extensive, 136 ff 


Kant, 3 

Language, 9; and concepts, 
126; as emotional expression, 
136, 194 

Locke, 3, 105, 1 16, 123 
Logic, 7 ; and psychology, 128, 
138, 17 S 
Lombroso, 182 

Maudsley, 33 

Memory, nature of, 83, 104; 
kinds of, 1 13; verbal, 113; 
diseases of, 83, 106, 113; as 
survival of the fittest, 115; 
systems of memories, 124 
Mendelssohn, 14 
Mental laws, 15 , 18 ; processes 
and products, 84 
Method, psychological, of Dif- 
ference, 15 ; of Agreement, 

' 19 5 of Variations, 19, 20 

Mill, IS, 38, 168 
Mind, states of, Ilf, 79; and 
matter, 8 
MoU, 18 

Motives, 212; relation of, to 
action, 214; conflict of, 214; 
subordinate, 218 
Motor impulses, 77 ; repre- 
sentations, 203 

Movements, trains of, 208, 2ii 
Muscular sense, 62 ; combina- 
tions of, 154, 161, 162, 165 
Musical, pitch, timbre, 75; 
concord, 76 
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Nature, as factor in develop- 
ment, 42 S 

Nerves, motor, sensory, 22, 24 
Nervous, system, 24; excita- 
tions, hs 
Noises, 76 

Observation, external, 9j 
scientific, 175 

Operation, typical mental, 193 

Pain, kinds of, 61 ; expected, 
more intense, 100 
Pathology, mental, 7 
Perception, 1^9 j and sensation, 
148 ; and attention, 149 ; ex- 
ternal, internal, 150; of sur- 
roundings, 168 ; of distance, 
direction, 170; of size, num- 
ber, 171 ; of solidity, force, 
change, 172 ; of succession, 
173 ; of space and time, 174 
Persistence, law of, 82 
Personal error, 99 
Personality, 78, 91, 224 
Phrenology, 13 
Plasticity, 4^, 201 
Pleasure, 60 ; and pain not the 
sole conditions of interest, 97 ; 
nor the sole motives, 213 
Podsnap, Mr., 220 
Poyser, Mrs., 229 
Presentation, 84, 149 
Preyer, ii 

Psychology, 1; relation of, to 
other sciences, 6, 17 ; de- 


scriptive, 13; classification 
in, 14, 81 
Purpose, 223 

Quincey, De, 229 

Reasoning, beginnings of, 
123 ; trains of, 137 
Recollection, 105 
Reflection, 177 

Reflex, nervous action, 30 ; 
name given to movement 
performed without conscious 
motive, 199 

Religious conformity, 54 ; senti- 
ment, 196 
Remorse, 228 

Representative, 112, 185, 187 
Reproduced states, nature of, 
85, 88, 1 10 
Resolution, 223 
Richter, 45 
Robertson, Croom, 57 
Rousseau, 113, 136, 176 
Ruskin, 150 

Self, consciousness of, 152 ; 

ideas of, 192, 196, 227 
Self-control, 91, 229 
Sensation, nervous conditions 
of, 22, 24 ; quality, intensity, 
local character of, 56 ; in- ' 
terest, discrimination of, 57 ; 
height, threshold of, 58 
Sentiments, 195, 196 
Sharp, Miss, 78 
Sight, 68 
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Smell, 67 ; combinations of, 161 
Species, special, 1S9 
Spencer, 45, 65, 185, 197 
Spinoza, 197 

Standards, psychological, 7, 12 
Stevenson, R. L., 192 
Stimulus, ideas as, 121 
Suggestion, 106; external, in- 
ternal, 109, 210 
Suicide, 20 
Syllogism, 1^0 , 143 
Sympathy, 15, 193, 19s 

Tact, 194 
Taine, ii 

Taste, 66; combinations of, 16 1 
Temperament, 83, 191 
Temperature, sense of, 64 
Tendencies, mental, strength 
of, 88 : balance of, 92, 222 
Terms, use of, 2 
Themistocles, 118 


Touch, 63 ; combinations of, 
156, t6i, 162, 165 

US£ and disuse, effects of, 41 

Visual sensations, combina- 
tions of, 157, 162, 165 
Vivisection, 1 1, 28 
Volition, 

Voluntary movement and atten- 
tion, 206 ; time taken in, 98 

Wallace, 40 
Waltz music, 160 
Wardle, Mrs., 102 
Weber’s Law, 18, 58 
Will, 78, 199 ; strength of, 224 
Wundt, passim 

Young-Helmholz theory of 
colour sensations, 71 


THE END. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Poetry 

Budyard Kipling. BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Crvatn &ve. Buckram, 6^. 

The announcemeDt of a new volume of poetry from Mr. Kipling vrill excite wide 
Intereet. The exceptianal success of ' lUrradc-Room Ballads,' with which this 
volume will be unifarm, justifies the hope that the new book too arill obtain a 
wide popularity. 

W. B. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 

W. E. Henley. Ctown Svo. Burkram. 6t. 

Also 30 copies on hand-made paper Dtmy%vo. 

Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Dtmy Sz'o. 1^2, zs. 

Few annouocemrnts will be mote welr-.n-e to loieis of T.ntiuh v>.r>etbaD the one 
that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. Robust and original the bcu>k will certainly be, and it will be pro- 
duced with the same care that made * Lyra Hrroica' delightful to the head and 
eye. 

“Q” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Psotcfson of English Lyrics 
ftom Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quii llk Couch. Crown 
But it am. 6s, 

Also 30 cijiiics on hnnl ma.le pajiei. J)rm} is. 

Also 15 copies on j:i[ian*-se piper. Demy fisto. £2, 2r. 

Mr. Quiller Couch s taste and sympathy mark him out as a bom anthologist, and 
out of the wealth of Eli.^beUian poetry he has made a book of great attraction. 

H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by II, C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 8iv. Buckram. 6s. 

This book will appeal to a wide public. Few languages are richer in serious versa 
than the English, and the Editor has had some difficulty in coofining his material 
within bis lumu. 

W B. Teats. A BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Crown Sve, 3r. 6d, 

An anthology of Irish poetry selected by an editor whose own verse ha* won a cob* 
siderable reputation. 
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Fiction 

Mk<;srs. Methuen call attention to the fact »hat the following noveh 
are issued for the first time in one volume instead of in the old two and 
thiee volume form. 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of * Hene and his People,’ etc. CrexvM 
Stw. 6s. 

K historical romance dealing with the stirring period in the history of Canada in 
which France and England were contending for its possession. 

Antbony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of ’The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ’The God in the Car,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is a re-issue of Anthnny Hope's first novel. It has been ont of print for sod» 
years, and in view of the great popularity of the author, it has been reprinted. It 
It a story of poUtical adventure in South America, and it rather in the style of 
' The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 

Mrs. CUflford. A FLASH OF SUMMER, By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Author of ’Aunt Anne,’ etc. Crown Svo. 6s, 

This U the first long story which Mrs. Clifford has written since the remarlcahly 
successful 'Aunt Anne.' 

M. M. Dowie. GALT. I A. By Mens Muriel Dowib. Author 
of ‘ A Girl in the Carpathians.’ Crown 8w. 6s, 

ITbu is a story of modem society by the author of ' A Girl in the Carpathians/ which 
was probably one of the mo^t popular books of travel ever published. 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mrs. Pinsent, CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 

F. PiNSENf, Author of ’Jenny’s Case.' Crown Si'A 6 s . 

A story of modern life and thought, being a study of two oppo-site types— the 
Christian and the Agnostic. Mrs. Pinsent's first book was very successful, and 
the leading critics spoke of it as a rrmarkable and powerful story, and as one which 
made them look forward with keen interest to the author's next book. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ' The Rogue,’ etc. Crown Boo. 6s, 

E. P. Benson. LADY MASSINGTON’S RESURRECTION, 
AND OTHER STORIES, By E, F. Benson, Author of * Dodo.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6i. 
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Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. B 7 
Julian Cokbbtt, Author of *For God and Gold,' 'Cophetua 
Xlllth,/ etc. Crffttm Sz/s, 6s, 

Thb is « historical romance of the time of the French Revolution by a writer whose 
previous stories have been much praised for their ' romantic beauty and profound 
uterest and nervous strength of style Many critics noticed their 'wnolesome 
freshness ' and * vivid reproduction of the past.^ 

Gilbert Parker. AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
By Gilbbkt Parkkr, Author of ‘Pierre and his People,’ 'The 
Translation of a Savage,* etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

This book consists of more tales of the Far North, and contains the last adventures 
of * Pretty Pierre.' Mr Parkers first volume of Canadian stones was published 
about two years ago, and was received «rith unanimous praise. 

PMUpps-WooUey. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 
Adventure. By Clivr Philipps Woolley, Author of ‘ Snap,’ Part 
Author of ' Big Game Shooting.* Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

This is a story of unateuir pugilism and chivalrous adventnro, written by an author 
whose boalci on sport are well known. 

Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 
Benson. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31 . 61 /. 

A volume of humorous and sympathetic sketches of animal life and home pets. 


NEW EDITIONS 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 
Hope, Author of 'A Change of Air,' etc. Stxtk Edition. Crown 
ivo, 6s, 

'This IS, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossiblo 
within our limits ; brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but not elabor- 
ated ; constructed with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
eivioyed by readcts to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure , true without 
cynicism, subtle without affectation, humorous without stram, witty without 
offence, inevitably sad, with an unmome simplicity.' — World. 

' Immeasurably better than anything Mr. Hom has done before A novel eminently 
worth reading, full of bnlliance, fire, and danng .’ — Manehtsitr Guardian. 

‘ Riiston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Magne Dennison with many subtle 
strokes. The minor characters ace clear cut. In snort the book is a brilliant one. 
"The God in the Car” is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.'— .S’/airoSanfL 

Baxing Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

' If any one wants— and in days when so much fiction is morbid and depressing it is 
to tne credit of human nature to believe that many persons must want— a 000k 
biisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, and interesting, be can scarcely do bettoi 
^ than order " Kitty Alone '"—JVafMiMf Pdrmwr, 
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Noixis. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W, E. NORRiS, Author of 
' Mdle. de Mersaci' etc. Stand Editien, Crewn 800. 61. 

' It would be a itranccly unsympathettc and cynical person who could read tbs life* 
story of Matthew Austin, the singul^irly nnselfich and sentle>naturcd country 
doctor, without afTft tionate sympathy . Matthew Austin” may safely be 
pronounced one of t’le most iiitellectaally satisfacicry and morally bracing novels 
of the current >eai ^ Daily riU^tapk^ 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘ A High Little World.' Suond tdition. Crown ivo. y. 6 d. 

' It U not n liook to be tend end (oreoiim on .i railway lourury, but it is rather n 
^tudy of the pcrplexin£ pioMrai^ of life tu Mhicb ihc i (‘fleeting mind will 
freuaently return, even chou,..U me tender dors ni>t at t cf i the solutions which the 
author sup .;est& In chest, it ivs, when ihr output of merely anuiMpg novels is so 
ovetpowriiiig, this is no slight prAisc Ihe e is aii uniirrlyiiig tirpih in the story 
whuh reiiiinds one in a Icssii drgrre, of thr ( i< fui diiy of (jeorge hliot, and 
**lhis Mans Dominion '* is < y no meansanovel to be thrust aside as exhausted at 
one p€TU^V—Dundt* A4v€ftu€r» 

Richard Pryco. WINIFRED MOUNT. By Richard Pryce. 

Second Edition. Crown 8o«. 3r. ftd. 

The ‘Sussex Daily News called this book '« delichtfiil tivry,' tui said that the 
writing waa ‘Mi/brm(yjri;Ar eiui^oc/A.^ ' The ' Daily Teregraph' said that the 
author was a 'dtj' and e'',ant titrjr ttlUr,' and that the book was 'm extremely 
tUvtr ftory, utterly untainted hy /esitmum or vulgnrtiy ' 


History 

Oibhon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with 
Notes and Appendices and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes, Crown 8 vo. 

The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibben’s great work— famished 
with sneh cotes and appendices as nuy bring it np to the sundaid of recent his- 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who bas made this period biv special study, 
and lasned in a convenient form and at a modeiate price, this edition should nil 
an obvions void. 

Horshnrgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. 
S. Horsburgk, M.A, With Plans. Crown Zvo. 51. 

This is a full account of the final struggle of Napoleon, end contains a careful study 
from a strategical point of new of the moveme'its of the French and allied ainuca. 

George. BATTLES OF ICNGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
Gkorgb, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With nnmtrout 
Plans. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

This book, by a welldcnown authority on mililaiy history, will be an inroortant 
contiibadoo to the literatuie of the subject. All the neat battles of EngUsh 
history are fully described, and connecting chepteii carmuUy treat of the changes 
WTOn^ bynew discoveries and developments. 
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Oscar Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI ; A 
Short History of Italy trom 1409 to iS30- By Oscar Browning, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crewn StH>- 

Thii book U a continoation of Mr. Brovnungs 'Gaelphs and Ghibellinea,' and tha 
two works form a completa account of Italian kutory from laso to f Sjn. 

Biograpliy 

Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkms, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Rolert Sf>uiHFY. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David IIannay. Crown 6f. 

This is ft reprint of come excellent bio^rapbles of hlizabethan seamoo, written by 
Southey ftod never reputjlished Ihey are practically aitknuwn^ end they de* 
serve, and will piobably obuin, t Hide populaiiiy. 

Outts. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 
CoTTS, D.D. Crown Sva. jr, M. [f tadtrs of Religion. 

K biography of the first Archbishop of Canterbury, contaimug a fairly full account 
of the tooveisiou of Ec.^ ..ad. 

Hntton. WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY i A BwgiapViy. By W. H. llwxrON, M.A., FeUow aad 
and Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford. Crown %vo. 3^* 

[Leaderf of Religion. 

Mr. Hutton has made a special study of the life and times of Laud, and m the 
guardian of the Laudian relics and m»s. at Oxfoid, has been able to throw new 
light on various episodes in his career* 

Mrs. Oliphant THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

WUh a Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Lock. JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, Sub-Warden of 
Keble College. With a Ports att. Seventh Edition. Crown 8 w. 
y.fid. [Leaders of Religun. 

General Literature 

Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, O.CL. With lao Illustrations. Crown 
ivo. p. 6d. 

A booh whidi deals with s subject wUeb baa aaver jat beau aariously tiealad. 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Crown Svo. 
3 s. f)d, 

A selection of the ancient tales of Fg^pt, edited from original tourcesi and of great 
important as illu«straii»g the Lite and society of aiirient Fgypt. 


Onida. ESSAYS by Ouida. Crow?' f,vo. 6j. 
This volume contains the iollowrng articles 


Vulgarity 

O Beau Insipientes! 

Cities of Italy. 

The failure of Christianity. 
The Sms of Socuty. 

The Passing of 1 hilomeL 
Ihi Italy of lo day. 

The Blind Guides of Italy. 
L'Uomo fatale. 


i jc Nrw Woman. 

ind Puy. 

( t II (iiption. 

Sh^il#*y 

So le t albci's of Science. 

I rm lulfrage. 

Gar Irns 

1 le Sia.eat an Immoral Factor. 

'llie Penalties of a Well Known Kane. 


Oliphant. THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mrs. Oliphant 
and F. R. Oliphani. With lllusuations and Maps. Crown im, 
6x. 

A volume dealing with the French Rment from Tnulon to Mentone. Without fall- 
in| within the guide hook L.iFi,oiy, the book will .upply wiie uiiful practical 
infor.aation, while occupying itselt chiefly with dc cri,ti\e and historical matter. 
A special feature w ill be the attention ditectcd to those portions of the Riviera, 
which, though full of interest and easily accessible from many well frequented 
spots, are generally left unvisited by English tiavellers, such as the Manres 
Mountains and the St. Tropes district, the country lying between Cannes, Grasse 
and the Var, and the magnificuU valleys behiod Nice. Xber. wiU be several 
original illustrations. 

Shedlocfc THE PIANOFORTE SONATA; Its Origin and 

Development. ByJ. S. ShkdiocK. Crown %vo. Jt. 

This is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and aa accouot uf varions works httla 
known to the English public. 

Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DlXON, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. Fcap. 8tv. 
Ir. (id. 

This book consists of (i) a succinct but complete biography of Lord Tennysou; 
(2) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing with 
the mote important poemi separately , (3) * concise criticism of Tennyson in his 
vanmis aspects as lyrist, diaautist, and represenutive poet of bis day; (4) a 
bibliogia^y. Such a eomplet. book ob lud a subjwt, and at such a moderata 
prioa, should dad a host of roados. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble College, 
Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by K. Anning 
Bblu Fcap, 8tw. JJ. 6'i. 

A charmioE edition of a famous book, £ncty lllutrated and printed In black and red, 
unifonn with the ‘ Imitation of Christ.' 

Theobald. INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A 
Illustrated. CrvwnSvo. 2 s. 6d, [Uttiv, Extension Series. 

English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Henlev. 

Messrs. Methnen propose to pnbllsh, nnder this title, a seiies of the masterpieces of 
the English toogne, which, while well within the reaih of the average buyer, shall 
he at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
Itself to no tingle period or department of litrrarara Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays— in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, will be issned in 
twoeditions— (i) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy Sro, art, a 
volume nett ; (s) The popular edition on laid paper, crown Svo, bnckram, gt. U, a 
volume. 

The foUo'wing are some notices which have appeared on ' TRISTRAM 

SHANDY,’ the first volume of the aeries : — 

'Very dainty volnmes are these; the paper, type, and light green blading are all 
very agreeable te the eye. "Sio.plex munditils” is the phrase that might be 
applied to them. So far as we know, Sterne’s famous work has never appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoUsc ui than this,’ — Cleie. 

' The book Is exceliently printed by Messrs. Consiable oa good paper, and being 
divided into two volume*, is light and bandy without locking the dignity of a 
classic .’ — MancktiUr Guafdian. 

'This oew edition of a great classic might make an bonoorable appearance In any 
library in the world. Printed by Constable on laid paper, bound In most artistic 
and rcstfisl-looking fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Wbibley, the book might well be issned at three times its 
present price.'— fruA indtfendtHi, 

'Cheap and comely ; a very agreeable tdMaa.’SaturJaf Resiiem. 

'A teal acquisition to the library.'— AVwmifAism Peel, 
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THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 

25 copies on Japanese pKper. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER. HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By I7 ,*.ak Wahom. With an Introduction 
by Vernon BLAOtnoRN, and a Portrait. 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James Moriek. With an Introduction by £. S. Browne, M.A. 
2$ copies on Japanese paper. 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an Introduction 

by W. E. Henley, and a ForitaiL 2 jols , 

30 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Johnson, LL.D. With an lerroduction by John Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait. 3 vols, 

30 copies on Japanese paper. 


Classical Translations 

tf £ H > VOLUMES 

Ctoion 8w. Ftntly printed and bound in blue buckram. 

SOPHOCLES— Elcctra and Aja.x. Tianslated by E. D. A. 
Morshead, M. a., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2r. id. 

TACITUS — Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
Townshrnd, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2r. 6 d. 

A 2 
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Poetry 

Endyaxd Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. B; Rudyard Kiflinq, Seventh Edition. Ctown 
8ve, 6t, 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra pit ornament, fs, 6d, 

' Mr. Kipling's rerse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in ever; line ' — Tima. 

'The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the_ world; fora 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, tJiat in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You aie grateful, and you say to 
youTsefl, half tn envy and half in admiration : “ Urn* is a took ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year ” '—NaUena! Observer. 

' “ Bariack Room Ballads " contains 'ome of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. “ Futry-Wuwy," "Gunga Din,' and 
“ Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.'— .4 fAemrurv. 

' These ballads are as wonderful in their oestnptive power as they sre vigorous in 
their dramatic force There are few ba"aas in the English language more 
stirring chan "The BalUd of East and West," wort! y to stand by the Border 
btllads of Scott 'Sfectaier. 

' The ballads teem with imagin.itian, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and it this be not poetiy, what Kl'—Pall Blall I azeift. 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Antholopry selected from the 
best English Verse of the i 6 tb, 17 th, iStb, and iptli Centuries. By 
William Ernsst Henley, Author of ‘ A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views 
and Reviews,’ etc. Crown 8vo. Stamped gilt httkram, giU top, 
edges uncut. 6s, 

* Mr. Henley has brooght to the task of selettlon an Instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us qake wonderfullyg and even anerrmglyt rlght.'-"- 
Cuardtan^ 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Author of 'Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Small 4 / 0 . 6s. net. 

This is a new version of a famons old fable. Miss Barlow, whose brilliant volnma 
of ' Irish Idylls ' has gained her a wide reputation, has told the story in spirited 
flemne verse, and Mr. Bedford's numerous illustrations and ornamenti are as 
spirited as the verse they pirture 
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Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Fcap. 
8va. 3s, 8d. 

An edition on hsnd-made paper, limited to 50 copies. lOf. 8d, net. 

' Mil, Tomsoa holds pethips the wrj highest rank among poetesses of English lurth. 
This selection will help her repntation .* — Black a$ul IVkitg. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson, Crown Svo, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

*The preetest world>poem of the nineteenth centnry next to '^Taost.'^ ** Brand*' 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
Agamemnon, *' with ** Lear," with the literatut* that we now instinctivelj regard 
as high and holy .* — Daily Ckromclt* 

“ Q.” GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By “ Q.," Author 
of ' Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Fcap. ivo, 3s. 6d. 

'The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parodyi great command of metre, and 
a very pretty tarn of humour.'— 

“A.O.” VERSES TO ORDER. By‘‘A.G." Cr.Svo. 2s.6d. 
net. 

A small volnme of veise by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 

' A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses arc very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently wittv. — dL /aitiet’t Goeetit. 

Hoaken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown 8vo, gs, 

A small edition on hand-made paper. Frice izs. 6d. net, 

A Volume of Lyria end Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet. Q, the 
Author of 'The Splendid Spur,' writes a critical and biographical intro- 
duction. 

Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown 8m 
Linen. 2s, 6d, 

Also a limited edition on hand -made paper, Demp 8vo, loi, 8d, 
net, 

'They are wrong out of the excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit 
of the ffxait.~—Star. 

'As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.'— 7¥ffirr. 

' Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.’ — Wtsinututtr 
Gaxette. ' Cricket has never known such a singer.'— Cnievb/. 

Lsogblidge. BALLAD S OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lanqbriogk. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram y, 6d, School Eidition, 2s, 8d. 

'A very happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Bnve " are 
Intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great nisuotity.’ 
—Sfeetator, ' The hook is foil of iplendid ftuage,'— World. 
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English Classics 

Edited by W, E. TIenlby. 

Messrs. Methuen ire puhUshin^, under this i series of the misteipieces f't the 
F.n(;iisb ton^n*, whirhi whilr ^cll within the nsich of the ‘tvere'^c buyert shill be 
It once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that readv. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley ts the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or dopTrtment of hteratnre. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, esutjs — id all these fields is the mattfial of 
many go^ly volumes. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messn, Constable, are Issued In two 
edition^— (i) A sm?ll <*<'ition, on the finest Japanese velliun, demy Bvo, sir. a 
Yolume nett ; (a) the popular edition on Imd paper, crowu 8 vo, 3 X. 6 a. a volume, 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawrence Stkrnb. With an Introduction by Charles 
Whibley, and a Portrait. 2 vo/s. Js. 

60 copies on Japanese paper. 421. 

*Very dainty volumes are the^e: the paper, type and l{;!ht green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eje. **StmpIex mui 'itns" U that might be 

apiniea to them. So far as we know dt^rne s famous work has never appeared in 
a guise moie attractive to the couik k * ir th.ui t) i*. 

*The book is excellently printed ov Messrs. Coustaole on good paper, and being 
divided into two volumes, it light and h. 4 nd 3 ; h .thunt Uckiog the digiuty of a 
c\^^s^c.‘-^Manfkes(€r Gnardutn 

' This new edition of a great classic might make an honuUiable appearance In any 
library In the world. Printed by ConxUbl^ on laid yaper, boim 1 in most artistic 
and reitfaMooking fig green buckram, wuh a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might veil be issued at three times its 
present price.' — Itixh Independent, 

'Cneap and comely; a very agreeable edition/— Sarwrday Review. 

* A real acquisition to the library Bu tuing^MiH Bf*.. 


History 


nindera Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest 'I imes to the Hvksos. By W. M. Flinders Peteje, 
D.CL., ProfebSoT of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illtts- 
trated. Crown 8t>0. 6 i. 


' An Important contribution to scientific study.'— 

• A history^ written in the .pirit of Kieiitific precision to worthily represented by Dr, 
Petrie end his school cannot but promote sound and ai curate study, and scpply . 
vacant place in the English literature of Fgsfptology.' — 7imtf. 


Plindets Petrie. TELL EL AMARNA. By W. M. Funders 
Petrie, D.C.L. With chmpters by Professor A H. SavuE, D.D., 
F. Ll. Geiffitk, F.S.A, and F. C. J. Sfueebll, F.G.S. With 
mmesoai coloured illustiatioos. Royal tfo, ao«. net. 
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Olaxk. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 

their Traditions. By Memhen of the University. Edited by A. 
Clauk, M a , I ellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Scu. T?f. 6^. 
’Whether the reader .tppro^ches the boaV at a patn ttic member of a college, as an 
antiquary or a^ a t* f >1 •*> >rgaDic growth of college fonodatiOD} it will amply 

rewar his attei tion 

* A delightful look '* 1 ? \nd iv^’w ^cadimy 

* A work w hirh will ^ t.ui 1^ be if , mled to for many yean aa the standard book on 

the College* of Oxford — Ai^tiurum 

Porrens. THE HISTORY Or FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE Ml DICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUELIC. Rv F. T. PiiKKF'js. Translaled by Hannah 
T YNCH. It Volumes. Vol /. 8»<» I 2 f M. 

Tfai9 IS a translAtio t !«■ rr the I unrh of the beft hmfory of Florence in existence 
ihis eolume t overs 1 p<i id of piofound interest — political and literary— nod 
IS written wtfh gre it uarits 

* Thi<' ts i standard I jk uy ai honest aud intelligent historian who has deserved 

well of /*oi]nrr t eii. and of ail who ar*' interested la Itahan history.'— 
rh^stf* f udfdtan 

Browning GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES- A Short History 
of Mcdii-val Italy, An 12C0 1409 By OsrAR Browning, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, CiinLndge. Second Aiilton, Crown 
ivo 54 , 

*A >erv !<■ l -<-lt IVttimtHt/fr Ciiuite 

* A v|>i(j pictsra t>{ iBcdi^v.l lult ' ittnJmrd 

OOrady THF STORY OF IRF.I AND By Standish 
O’ tiKAnY, Authoi of ‘Flip and hi< Comnanions’ Cr Svo 2s 6 d. 

* Novel and ven iting l* 'll ry Wonderfully alluring * — Cork Examiner. 

' Most delightful most \t ro I’atn v It* ra v n unour, m original imagining., ita 
perfectly unique huiory, make it one of tho freshest, breeaiest volumes.'-- 
’'feihodist lints 

'A survey at once graohie, acute, end quaiutly writtai,'— Timet. 

Malden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Compaoion to the 
History of England ByH P Maionn, M A. Crown ivo. 34. 6 ff. 

A book whiih aims at conrentrattug infirm uion upon dates, gene- logy, officialsi 
constiiutijual documents, etc., which U uually found scattered m different 
volumeg. 


Biography 

OolUngwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. CoixiNGWOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskln’a Poems. 
8 volt. 8 m . 334. Setond Edition, 

TUs brpartant work Is written by Mr. Cc.1Ungvraod who has been for some years 
Ur. RusUa's private aaaetaryi and who baa had aniqua advantages in obtaining 
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mateifala for tUt book from Hr, Ruikb himielf «nd from hli Mends, It contains 
a iMTf* amount of new matter, and of letters which hare aeser been mUished, 
and IS, in fact a fiill and anuoiiutise biograplw of Hr. Ruslcin. 1110 book 
contains numerous portraits of Ur. Ruskia Including a coloured one from a 
water-colour porti^t by himself, and alto tj sketches, never before published, by 
Hr. Rnskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A bibliography is added. 

• Ho more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . . TVmrr. 

'This most lovingly written and most profoundly Interesting book ,' — Daily Ntwt. 

' It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights of substance 
and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever .' — Daily 
Cknmicla. 

' Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his bio^pher.'— Cfoir. 

'A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about ona 
of the noblest lives of our century.'— Gikrgviv Htrald. 

Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STEIM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor Hbrkomsr. Post 8ve. $«, 

Alto as copies on Japanese paper. Demjf &vo. zis. 

'Ruskinites will no doubt arise and join battle with Mr. Waldstein, who, all the 
same has produced a remarkably fine piece of criticism, which is well worth read* 
ing for its own sake .' — Glasgow HsreUtL 
ihoaghtta}, importislt wolUwrittoa cnticism of RosHo's teachfne, Intoodod ta 
separate what the authw regards as valuable and permanent from what b tnasbnt 
and erroneous in the great master's writing.'— CkronicU, 

Eobblnfl. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

' The evlier years of Ur. Gladstone's political life stand ont all the more finely, and 
leave a more enduring impression, because of the absolute truthfulness and con. 
scientiousness with wuch the record has been penned.'— <74tjrgen' Htrald, 

'Considerable labour and much skill of presentation have not been unworthily 
expended on this interesting work. — TVmer. 

' By immense labour, guided by a comMtcnt knowledge of affairs, he has given ns a 
book which will be of permanent value to the student of political history. It is 
exhaustively indexed, and accompanied by three portraits. Pott, 

' Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesting, biographical 
works that have appewd on the subject of the ex-Premier. ... It furnisnes a 
picture from many poiuts original and striking ; it makes edditions of value to the 
evidence on whitm we are entitled to estimate a great public character ; and it 
gives the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the function 
of a calm, restrained, nnd judicious hutorian .’ — BirminghiUn Daily Post. 

' A carefully-planned narrative, into which is woven B great deal of information. . . . 
It is pretty safe to predict that this volume will not only be read but retained on 
library bdoksbelves as a useful book of reference.'- i7ai7y Httet. 

Clark BrsboIL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL< 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Authoi of 'The Wreck 
of the Grosvenoi.' With lUustntioni by F. Brangwyn. Sutnd 
Edttion, Crown 8tw. 6s, 

' A caelly good hoa!lt,'—Saturday Snismh 

' A most excellent and wholesome book, which we sbeuld like to set in tha handtef 
tveiy boy In tha eonntry.'— .Sf, Jamtis Casstts. 
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General Literature 

Oladltonfl. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Courn, M.A. With Portraits. 
Evo, Volu IX. and X, I2s. td, tacL 

Henley and WUbley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W, E. Henlsy and Charles Whibley, Cr , % vo , 6 s . 
Also 40 copies on Dutch pa{*cr. 2\s. ntt. 

Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 42/. ntt, 

* A onique volume of cxtracts^an art gallery of early dtosc .' — Birminrhmm Pott. 

'The book is delightfully got up» being printed by Messrs. ConsiaUe, who have 
evidently bestowed most loving care upon \\..’-^Publttkers* Ctreuiar. 

'The anthology is one every lover of good writing and quaint English will enjoy. 
Littrary World. 

' An admirable companion to Mr. Henley's " Lyra Heroica. ~^aturday Review. 

' Quite delightful. The choice made has been excellent, and the volume hah been 
most admirably printed by Mes»rs. Constable. A greater treat for thu^i* rot well 
acquainted with pre*Kestoration prose could nut be imagined. '^.<4 fAnurKwa 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WsLLS, M.A.> Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown ^vo. 3r. 6 d. 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford'--i;>tellectuaI, social, and religions—' 
a carefnl c»timate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position oi the University* and chapters on Women’s Education, 
uds to study, and University Extension. 

' We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are, with hardly an 
exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with the system and life of the 
University. ikeneeum, 

ChaJmerB Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalhbks Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully lllustroltd, Crown 
Svo . 6 s . 

A text-book designed to covot the new Sckednle Issned by the Royal College of 
Phyeiciane aad burgeoae. 

Dixon. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING. By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Crown Svo , 3l 6 d . 

A Popalar Account of the poeiry of tbe Century. 

' Schoburly in conception, and full of sound end suggestive ciiticism.’ — Tima. 

' The book i. renuu-kable for f'eshness of thought ezpreued in graceful lacgnage.’— 
UoMchlstir Exanutur. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tiou fitom Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowobn. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Thsrd 
Edition . x 6 tM . 2s . 6 J . 
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Blasses. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

Georgr Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8z>0. i8x. fut> 

'A work mach to advance of any book in the language treating of thif group o« 
organisms It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution. '—Aafarv. 

BushiU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION By T W husHii I , a Profit Sli iimg Employer, With ao 
Introduc uon by Sbdlkt Tayi or. Author of ‘ Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour. Crown Sm. 2r. td, 

Jenks. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVn-RNMENT. By E JENKS, 
M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. Crown 
8va, 2 s. 6J. 

' The work is admiiably done Everything the aver ige man will wish to know 
respecting the history and hfiinng of the subject be is liKely to learn from Piofessor 
Jenks He is told something of the ongin of every form of the government ander 
which he lues and is rated, and mTy Itaru sufficient of the dutus and powers of 
local bodies to enable him to uke an intelligent inteiesl in *hexr work -^Wtsitfn 
Mom ng Rnt 

‘ Ximely and aJiniraule 

'Mr Jenks till UiU cs to give Us a bnef compass an accurate descaptlon of the 
public bodies and authoiities by which we are surrounded^ while just gUuiung 
here and there at their origin and tustoiical conumuty tbiough the ages. A 
subject of much coxrplextty is here judiciou ly sunimanscd •^Datly Rtws 

'We can cordially recommend the book as giving an excellent outline m general 
terns of English local goy^mmeolt-^chool iruafdian 

Malden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Rights and 
Duties, By H. E. MAU>i.N, M.A. Crown 8 v ». is. 

A umple account of the privileges and duties of the b nglish aiuen. 

John Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Beever, lite of the Thwaite House, Comston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by \V. G. Couingwood, 
M.A. Also additional Notes and a chapter on Chat-Fishing, by A. 
and A. R. Severn. With a specially designed title-page. CrvwM 
8zi0. 3r. 6 d. 

A little book on Fly-Fkhing by an old friend of Mr Raskin. It baa baen out ol 
print for some tune, and being still mneh in request, is now Issued with a Mauds 
of the Author by V. G. Collingwood. 

Hutton. THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. By A. W. HuTTON, 
U.A. Crown Svo. is, 6J. 
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Theology 

Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMI.NT. By S. R. DRivtsu, D.D„ Canon ol 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, Crown Svc. 6s. 

'A welcome companion to th^ «iulhor*s fainotis * Introduction * No man can read tbe$e 
discourses without ferlr^g thit Dr Diiver is lally alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old TesUment * — Cuartitan 

Cheyne. FOUNDERS OK OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: 
Biographical, DebcnpUve, and Critical Studies, By T. K, Cheynb, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation oi Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Large a own J’ri. yr, 6d. 

Thii important book is a historn al nkrtch of O T. Ciiticism in the form of blogra^hi> 
cal nudifc from the dtys ol fuKhom to tho^of Driver and RolierUon bmith 
It !*• th^ 'luly book of tt\ kind in sh 

\o1ume is one oi grf<«i inirrrst and value It dt'-pfays all the authex s wel' 
known a^ dity at.d leori.iui;', and its cpptrtanc pu^ !u W v>n hu laid all stu, iii*s o' 
theo’ fiy, slid sp<*cu!]y of InUc rntKi«>M, under wei^ > obligation. ->%S/4?ranaift 

‘ A very Ifan od and n^tfuctive work * — ftmei 

Prior. CAMl}RID(rE SERMONS. Ed>U-d by C. H. PRIOR, 
M.A., I'ellow and Tutor of IVniluoko College. Crown Hvo, bs. 

A volume of sermons preached t«*fure the University of CamUiidi.e Ly vanout 
pieas.hfr<, im ludmg die Arshbish )p of Canterbury and Uisbop Westcott 

‘ A .ns rollstu ui Ihsh^v Vkssnott^ i> a noble icrmoiu'—OuartiiaM* 

* Full of thoughtfuluess and dignity. 

Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Belching, M.A., Bector of VatteDcJon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott IIoi 1 anu. Croum br'a. 2s. 6J. 

SevtfD sermuDs preached hrfoie the boys of Br lOUeld College. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Bo>s. With a Preface by J. R. ILLINGWORTU. 
By £. B. Layard, M.A. iSmo. u. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE KEhORaMATlON. By Ckoakk James, Author of 
* Cariosities of Layi and Law)er$.’ Ctotvn Svff, ys, 6d. 

*Tbt$ volume contain^^ a great deal auaint and curious matter, affording some 
**parUiular<i of the intcrotiug persons, epi^id v, and events from the Christian's 
point of view during the first ^ouitten centuries.” Wherever we dip into his pages 
we find something worth dipping loto '—Jonn Bull. 

Kanfmann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown &00. Buikram. 5;. 

A U.Rnipli}' at Kiagsicy, etpecully dcaliaf with hit uJiievements io socUl refotn. 

'Thaanthor hu cuuinly gone .bout hu work with caatciebcloiusen end isdustiy.' — 
ihofioUtVai!/ Jtltgtafk. 
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SDeiiottanal 

fp'tii Pull UlmitnHtM. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas k Ksmpis. 
'With an Introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. IUustn>ed by 
C. M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Fcap, ive. y, 6d. 

' A new and beautiful edition of a book that will abide durine the aeea The paeing 
and tjm-work are perfect, and the effect Is heightened b; the large, 6ae<ut metu 
letter in vermilion which marks the beginninc of each verse or paragraph of the 
JeutfuU. 

' We must draw attention to the antique style, qnaintness, and typographical excel- 
lence of the work, its red-letter ' initials' and black letter type, and old-fashioned 
paragraphic amagemeat of pagea The antique paper, nacat edges, and illustra- 
dons are in accord with the other features of thb unique little work.'—iVim're^ewf. 

'Amongst all the Innnmerable English editions of the 'Imitation,' there can tave 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. Consuble, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buclcn^ 
binding.'— Cfoigm/ Htrald. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble 
College, Author of ‘ The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated bv K. 
Anninc Bblu Ftaf. 8m. $/. [Easter, 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, trtwn ivo. 

A series of short biographies of the most pro- 
minent leaders of religious life and thought of 
all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 3S. 6d. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HxrrrON. Second Edition, 

' Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 
into the nature ef the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life.'— ViLpain 
Waan, in the Tmtlei. 

* Full of knowledge, excellent In method, and Intelligent in ciitidsBb We regard it 
as wholly adcdtable.'— Academy. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

‘ It U well dona I the story is clearly told, proportion U dnly observed, and there Is 
no lack mthw of ditarlmnation or of sympathy.'— dfaxeAufir Gusu-diaH, 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
cardinal manning. By A. W. HUTION, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 


2/6 & 3/6 
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JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. Seventh EdUien. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Olifhaht. Second Edition. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. 

Ottuy, M.A. 

‘ A very interesting end skilful monograph .* — Trntet 

' Mr. Ottley has tmil the story of a great career with judgment and knowledge, and 
he has not forgotten to indicate either the femes which shaped it, or the force 
which it has in torn contributed to the shaping of the religious life of to-day. — 
Luis Mtrcury. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A 

Other volumes will be announced in due couiie. 


Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Beusoko, and F. Masby. Large Crown 
800, elotk super extra, top td^t gslt, lOt. Fifth and Cheaper 
Eddian. 6r. 

'"Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life end move- 
ment, full of <)uaiDt stories vieorously told, will doI be excelled by uny book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and Soghsh to the core.' — W^rUU 

HISTORIC ODDIHES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 

Edition. Croton Svo. 6s. 

' a collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume U delightful 
reeding '—Tima. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

' Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic iaculties. A perfectly 
fiiscinatiDg book.'— Suttai Zeaier, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring Gould and H. Fleupwood Shbpfakd. Demp »fo. 6 s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and U. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (contauting 35 
Songs each), Parts II., III., y. eath. Fart IV., js. In one 
VoL, French morocco, 151. 

'A rich and varied eollectian of humour, puthes, gtuce, und poetic funcy. —Suturdv 
Retire). 
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there leems bo reaeon be shoald not eventBally reach that dace is the front 
rank, which he has erldentlx set before himself as bb coal. '* (The God In the 
Car ” b a novel eminently worth readinc, fall of brillianeef firOi and daringt twd 
above all full of rromtse of something still better in the fntarei something which 
wall render ^ticism saperf!uoas.'^d/ai«eAr/i!rr Gwirdtan, 

* Rnston Is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle 
strokes The minor characters are clear cot Xn «nort the book is a bnlhant one. 

The God in the Car ** is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given os the handiwork of nearly all our best Imng novelists / — Standards 

' A ver^ remarkable bookf deserving of cntical analysis impossible within our limit j 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not uaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, bnt yet allows Itself to ^ eq)oyed by 
readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without cynicbm, 
subtle without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence, inevit- 
ably sad, with an unmorose simplicity/— Worlds 

Antbony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of * The PrUonei of Zenda,’ etc. Crown Szw. 6s, 

'A graceful, vlTaclons comedy, true to human nature. The characten are traced 
With a masterly hand/— Tiive/* 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
Author of *Tfae Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The God in the Car,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown Srv. 6t. 

This is a re issue of Anthony Hope's first noyel. It has been out of print for some 
years, and ui viesr of the great popnlanty of the anthor, It has been repnated. It 
IS a story of political adventure in South America, and is rather in the style of 
‘ The Pnsoner of Zenda.' 

Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of ‘ The White Company,' ‘ The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,’ etc. Third Edition, Crown ivo, 6s. 

' The reader will find In it some perfectly constructed stories, the memory of which 
will haunt him long after he has lidd it down. The author again reveals Umself 
as a keenly sympathetic observer of life and a master of vigorous impressive narra- 
tive.'— KarArfiirs Pott, 

' Ibe book Is, Indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is ihr and airay the best 
view Chat has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is 
very superior to *' The Diary of a late Physician." '—Illustratid London Newt, 

'Di Doyle wields a cunning pen, as all the srorld now knows. His deft touch Is 
seen to wrfection in these short sketches — these "facts and fancies of medical 
kfe," as he calls them hvery page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer 
the trained delineator of human nature, its weal and iwvon.'— Freeman's Jonmal, 

' These tales are dcilful, attractive, and eimnently suited to give relief to the mind 
of a reader in quest of distraction.’— 

' The book is one to boy as srell at to borrow, and that it srill repay both buyer and 
bonower with Interest.'— Jsmfay Tones. 

' It Is quite ssfe to sssert that no one who begins to read ' Round the Red Lamp ' 
will voluntarily lay the book aside until every one of its fasdnatlng pages has 
beui perused.'— ZiseE,. 

' No more inteirstiog and occaHonally lenutional stories have appeared than these.' 

—Pnneh. 
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Stanley Weyaum. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 

Wbyhan, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France.’ With TwelYe IHns- 
tratioiu by R. Caton Woodvilte. SirfA Edition. Croton Svo. 6i. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won Instant popularitp. No onfaronrable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in temu of enthnsiastic admiration. The ' West- 
minster Gazette ‘ called it ' a took o/wkkk mo kavt road tvory mordfor iko tkttr 
fUantrt o/rttding, and mhteh mo pat damn mttk a pang dint wo tannet forpt 
it aU and start agat’a.' The ‘ Dally Chronicle ' said that ' lotry eno mho roods 
looks at all mast road Ms thrilling ros>usmi,/rom tho first pan o/mhiefi to tko 
last tho troaikless rtadtr is haled along.' It also called the book ‘ aa iaspiratioa 
^maaliaoss and eourags.' The 'Globe' called it ' a dolightjal tale chivalry 
and adoentare, vioid and dramatic, with a mholssoms modesty mad rrotrtace 
for the highest' 

So Ta Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY, By E. F. 
Benson. Crown SvOo Feurteenih Edition^ Ss, 

A of society which attracted bj its brilliance oniversal attention^ The best 
critics were cordial in their prai&e. The * Guardian* spoke of 'Dodo* as 'ms- 
ttntaily clever and iniertsttney ; the ' Spectator ' called It ' • deHgk^fnlly witty 
tkiick of secuiy \ ’ the * Speaker ' said tne dialocne was * a perpctnal feast ^ 
epigram emd paradex' \ the 'Atbesjenm' spoke of the author as 'a writer 
ef fuits sxceptional ahility ' ; the 'Academy* praised his amazing clevemest\* 
the ' World ' said the book was * hrilliantly written * ; and half-a-dosen papers 
declared there was ' net a dull fa^e tn the book' 

E. P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
‘ Dodo.’ Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6t. 

Of Mr. Henson's second novel the ' Bimiingbam Past ' s.iys It is ' moll rtrrfltfa, 
sitmataiing, aneonveatienal, aad, in a svord, shmactsristie'i the 'National 
Observer ' coneratulates Mr. Benson upon ' aa sxceftioaal achievtattat,' ud 
calls the book 'a notable advance ea his previous soork. ' 

Barlns Gould, IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. Fifth Editim, 6s. 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baking Gould. Third Edition. 6s, 

Astory of Devon life. The 'Graphic ’ speaki of has ‘aaovtl ^vigorous hamoar aad 
sasiataed power ' ; the 'Susses Daily News 'says that ' the smtag the astrrattts 
is spltacUd ’ ; and the ' Speaker ' mentions its ' bright imagiaattve powsr.' 

Baring Gould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. 

Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Romance of the Ely Ten District in 1815, which the 'Westminster Gazette' esdla 
' a pswerfal drama ef human pasdoa' \ and the ' National Observer ' 'astory 
worthy the author.’ 

Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 

Gould. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

The ' Glasgow Herald ' says that ' the eceae^ ie admirable, and tho dramatie iaei- 
dents art taost striMag.' The ' Westminster Gazette ' calls the book ' strong, 
intsrnting, attd clever.' ' Punch ' says that 'you cannot pat it down autil yea 
kavefiaishodit.’ 'The Snisex Daily News' lays that it ' can le heartily recoW' 
mended te all who tare for cleanly, energetic, aad intereetiagficH^' 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of 'Mehalah,' ‘Cheap Jack Zita/ etc. Steond JEdttum, 
Croton ive. 6s, 

' A (trong and original atorg, teeming with graphic description, stirring incidont, 
and| above all, with vivid and enthrilung Human interest — Pat^y Te/egyapAr* 

•Brisk, clever, keen heiUh'v, humorood And tr/mai OAfftVif* 

* Full of quaint and delighifu* studi'^s of character ' Bristol ^fet tury 

W. E. Noms. MATTHEW AUaSTIM. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mdile. dc Meis'ic/ etc. itnond Fdiiton Crown SvOo 6f. 

* •'Matthew Aosttn nay s*xfeiy be ptwaou ccd one of the most Intellectually satis- 

factory and morally biactng not els of the urrent>ear 7eltgrapk. 

*Xhe characters are carefully and cleverly dr*wn, and the story is ingenious and 
interesting *'^Gua*dtan 

•Mr W £. Noms IS alw'i^s happy in Ms delineation of •ven diy experiences, but 
rarely has he been bright«‘‘r or breeaier tlun uj *' Matt* Austin ** The pictures 
are In Mr Norns a pie isantest vein, while runnny through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomeness ci tont whico one is accustomed to find in the 
novels of this favourite author Scotsman 

*Mr Noms writes as an educated «uid khreud i ^nd ae a ftenrleaeaii.'-* 
Pali Mall BudgtU 

W. E Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norri*?, Author of 
‘Mademoiselle de Mrrsac.* TTstrd Edtitan, CiomtUvi. 6s. 

'The chaiMtets aie delineated by the author w.tb hit tbaracteristlc skill and 
vivautr, and the story is told with that ease p‘ ninnt rs and I hukerayean in- 
s gbt which give strength of Savroi to Mr Norris s novels No one can depict 
the Lnglishwaman of the better classes vnlh more subtlety —Olaserm H$raU 

'Mr Morns has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of HurstConrne, at one. 
Bncooventionsl and very true to the convrntionalitits of life, weak a d strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, yn not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf’— 
Aihstunm 

CKlbert Parker. MRS, FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 
Author of ‘ Pierre and Ills People.’ New E I'lton. 6s, 

Hr. Farkcr's second book has received a warm wl\ unie 1 he ' Athenanm ' called 
It ' a tftndtd study of charcuter ' , the ' Pain Jy 1 Gizette spofcr of the writing as 
' htS Isltu btksmd Mything that has htns dans by any smtoref ettr kssu ’ ; the 
' St. James's called it *a irry, sinking so d admtrabU navel’ i and the ' West- 
lamster Gazette ' applied to it the epithet of * iuitngnnhrd ’ 

Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 

Fasxea. Croton Soo, Buckram. 6s. 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. Thera is strength and gesitis in Mr. 
Parker s style ’—Dasly Tslegrafk 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of ‘Pierre and His People,’ ‘Mrs, 
Falchion,* etc. Croton 8po 6t. 

'The plot IS original and one difficult to srerfc out; but Mr Parker has done It srith 
great skill and delicacy The reader w'lo is not interested in this ongmal, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed ’ — Daily Chrmidf 

‘A strong and successful piece of workmanship The portrait of Lali, strong, dignl- 
fied, and pore, is exceptioually mil drawn — Manchester Gstardietti 

*A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skilL The 
itoi^ u one to be read .'— Jasuts t Gaoett*. 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of * Piene and hU People,' etc. Crown 6s. 

A historical romance dealinf with a stirring period in the history of Canada. 

Ajthnr Morrison, TALES OF MEAN STREETS. B> ARTHUR 
Morrison. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Told with consommaie art and extraordinary del •’}. He tells a plalOi unrarnished 

talci and ihe eery truth oi it makes for beauty In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification! the permanence of iu miere&t, and its indubitable triumph.'— 
■At/ie 

* Each stoty U ccmplete in Itself, rivid. ergrosjdrg. His work is Uteratnmi and 

literature of a high order * — Rea.lm. 

* A great book The aatlitfr’s method ainaziDgiy elective, and produces a thrilUng 

sense of reality. Ihe wntet ufvm u.. a nnsier band. The book is simply 
appalling and iiresiitiblc in it« tnre^^'sc It Duntofuus also; without hnmour 
it would not iiiAke the mark h U ct ttain to make World. 

* Mr Morriaoti has shot (he fiaahlight of nis •jnmish.kable genins* The literary 

workmanship is of the highest ordtr.* — Aot^dttn I'rtts 

* Powerful pictures from the lower social depths .' — Moaning Post. 

Eobert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
Bars, Author of ‘ From Whose Bourne,' etc. Crcimt 8 w. 6t, 

' A delightful romance with eapeneuce. straui,e and excltini;. There are two prett; 
girls in the storf, both the heroes fall in hn e, and the tievelopmcut of this thread 
of the tale is in all respects charming. The dialogue is always bright and witty ; 
the scenes are depicted briefly and eflectirely ; and theie is no incident from first 
to last that one would wish lu have omitted. ^-Afrorsman. 

Piyce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PrvcE, 
Author of ‘ Miss Maxwell’s Affections,’ ' The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown ivo. 6s. 

' Mr. Pryce's work recalls the style of Oc'ave Feuillet, by Its cleamcu, coadsenai, 
its literary reserve.'— ri.'^enwKM. 

Harriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of ‘ The Web 
of the Spider.' Crown Sou. Btschram. 6s, 

I By all those who delight io the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prete abore 
uie exercise of verse, who rejoice iu all preofs of its delicacy and Its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed/— Ohsrvor. 

Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Crown 8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

'The author's faults are atoned for by mtais positive and admirable meiits. The 
romances have not cbeir counterpart iu aiodein literature, and to read them U a 
aniitoe experience.'— Ohseivsr. 

THREE-AND-8IXFENNY NOVELS 

Edna LyaU. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovu,’ etc. Crown Svo. y, 6d. 

Barinr Gould. ARMINELL : A Social Romance. By S. 

Baring Gould. New Edition. Crown 8 rw. 31 . 6 if. 
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Bazi^ Ctonld. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

Gould. Third Editun. Crown Svo. 6d. 

'The author Is at his best.'— ritmt. 

•He has oearly reached the high water-mark of " Mehalah.” '—tfatienal 

Baring Grould. MARGERY OF QUETHER,and other Stories. 
By S. Baking Gould. Ctewn &t>e. p. 6d, 

Baring Gould. JACQU ETTA, and other Stories, By S. Baring 

Gould. Crown Svo. jj. 6d. 

Gray. ELSA. A Novel. By E. M'QuEEN GRAY. CrtW« Zvo. 

jj. 6J. 

charming ooveL Th^* characters are not ontf powerful sketchcsi but minutely 
and i.»refuHy bnisheu purtrAit^. - Uunttfion, 

J. H. Pearce. JACO TKELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 

‘ lisihci Pt-iUrt-aih.* A /titan* Crown ^vo* 31.6'/. 

A tragic story of C^.osh life by a wntcr ol remAikaUc power, whose first novel has 
been hi(*hlv pMts^d by Nir. f>ia * feme. 

Tht ‘eSp^'ctator sitetksnfMr 2^-,* a‘w*'trr’ ^ntvfr'x^ht 

Telegrespli caIIs cite f»o>k ' t* i ' t 'v’fjyKg * , itie * ibrmuighaua Poiht* 

that It IS * a mnui oj A<f A qn'iUop ' 

(Hark Russell. MY DANISH SWEETHEART, By W. 

Clark. Russell, Author ot • The Wseck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 

. IllM^treUed, Third Edison. Croxim^o. p. 6d. 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
ByX.L. Crown 8zv. 3.P, 6<A 

* Distinctly original and in the highest degree Imaginative. The conception b almost 

as loftv as Milton's.'*^/ecfaf<rr. 

* Original to a degree of ongiDality that may be called primUlve-'^klnd of pasriim- 

ate directness that absolutely ab<Kirhs n^'^i>an$rday Rfruew. 

* Of powerful interest. There is something >taiUuigly orii;mal in the treatment of the 

themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt of the author 's power. tHtnerum. 

* The stories possess tlie rare oieni of eriginaUty.'~'.S'/^aAer. 

O’Grady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland. BySiANDisH O’Gradv, Auihot of 
* Finn and his Companions,’ etc. Illustrated by Murrav Smith. 
Crown &va. p. 6d. 

‘ A flashlight thiuwn oa the greatness and spleodoar of our ancestors. Redolent Of 
fre^hGes5 and purity. Htrald, 

* The sugg *stions of mysury, the rapid and exciting action, are saperb poetic effects/ 

* For light and colour it resembles aothing so much as a Swiss clawn.'^ilfaMAtfr#r 

Gmardtan. 

' A romance extremely Casdnating and admirably well knU.'*-hS«fwvriiey Rgpiew* 

OOBBtanoa Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
CoNSTANCB Smith, Author of ' The Repentance of Paul Went, 
worth,' etc. Nim Edition. Crown 8m. p. bd. 
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Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 
the Author of ‘ Vera.’ Crown Stv. Jt. 6 d, 

Esmd StiMUt. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm 4 StUART, 
Author of ‘Muriel’s Marri-^e,’ ‘Virginia’s Husband,’ etc. New 
Edition. Cream Stw. 3r. 6 J. 

'Thr ttury U oell wrinen, and aume of the scenes show great dramatic power.' — 
Vml} Chrcmclt. 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 

Author of ‘ Eli’s Children,’ etc. New Edition, Cr. 8do. 31. 6 d. 

*A htitring romdiiC« Mornitiy, ytws, 

*Tol«l with all live dranutic puwtj tv>r «ahiih Ml. Fenn is coiQspicuri}Xi%*’^Brtuifn^ 

Dkkinsoa A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Ji. 6</. 

Prowse. THE I'OISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 

Crown ivo, 3r. (td. 


Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 

Crown S< 0 , 5r. 

Lynn Union. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Chri<<tian and ComiuunU. 'U> I'.. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. Poit 8vo. is, 

HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

af Series of Novels by popilar Authors, tastefully 
bound in cloth, 

1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of 'Indian 

IdyUi.* 

U. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen GrAy. 
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12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobbam. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS. 

14. JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 

Othei Tolumes will be announced in due course. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring (Jould. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. 
Baring Gould, Author of ‘ \IfhuUli,’ etc. With Twenty nine 
Illustrations by J. Movr Smith. Crown Sro ts, 

A stirrma story of IceUnd, wiitten lor boys by ibe author of ‘ In the Roar of the Sea. 

Cnthell. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By 
Edith h. Cutkell. Piofiisely Illustrated. Crown 8to. Cloth, 
gilt edges. 3i. td. 

Another story, with a dog hero, by the anthor of the very popular ' Only a Onard* 
Room OoR ' 

Blake. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author of 
'The Siege of Norwich Castie.' With 36 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A story of military life for children 

OutheE ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. CUTHELL 
With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Sguare Crown ivo. y. 6d. 

' This is a ehaiminc stoiy TaiRle was but a little monerel Skye tenter, bnt he had a 
big heart tn hia little body, and played a hero's ptrt more than once. The book 
can be warmly recommended '—Sfmdta-d 

OoUingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 

COLLINGWOOD, Author of ‘The Pirate Island,’ etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browni. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

' "The Doctor of the Joliet, " well Illustrated by Gordon Browne, la one of Harry 
ColUngwood's best efforts '—Mortanf Post. 

Clark BnsseU. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By 
W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosyenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browns. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
3 f. 6 d. 

' Mr Clerk Rnssell's itory of “ Master Rocicafellar'i Vayage " will be among the 
favountes of the Christmas books There is a mttle and "go" all through it, aad 
Its illustrations arc charming in themselves, and very main above the average m 
the way in which they are produced — Guardian, 

Manville Fenn. SYD BELTON ; Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of ‘ In the King’s 
Name,’ etc. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 800. 3s. 6d, 

'Who among the young story reading public will not rejoice nt the sight of the old 
eomUnau^ so often pmed admirable— n story by HaovUle Fenn, Ulnstrated 
by Gordon Browne t The stoiy, too, is ons of the good old tort, tail of Ida aad 
viigoar, broadness and of UmtaSan. 
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The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books /«* Girts by mseH-known Autkors, 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well illustrated, 

Croton i/vo. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALFORtt 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of ‘ Mtlle Mon.’ 

4. DUMPS. By Mis. Farr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Me.ade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2j. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com* 
plete fn itself, and the subjects aie treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spiiit. 

Edited by J, E. SYMES, M.A., 

Pnncipal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Prue [with some exceptions) as. 6d, 

7 he following tolumes art ready . — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxou., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps and Flans. 3^. 

'A compact and clear story ot our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to (ive the reader a clear insifht into the principal 
pbenomenaof our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
mated on this first volume of their venture, and are shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the senes.’— l/ieravrRry Extennon Journal. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Second Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. Uj A. Shafp 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. SvMES, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Grakger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo* 

lopby at University College, Nottmghaia. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms, By 
G. MassjLE, Kcw <’,arHens. With lIlHsttations. 

AIR AN D watt: 1 1 Pt (^fes M>r V. 1$ Lt wi s, M.A. lliustratrd, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF Lll- E AND HEALTH, By C. W. 
Kimmins, M.A. Camb. lUiistrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V, P. SELLS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. ByM. M. Pattison Minx, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
POTTEX, M.A., F.L,S. Illustrated. 3 s. 6rf. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By K. A. Gkpgory. With numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate 
By H. N. Dickson, F,R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIl’.NCE. By GeoRGK 
J. Burch, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 3 s, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
Small, M.A. Illustrated, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated, 

Social Q^iestions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crmon ivo. zs. 6 d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

THe following Volumes of the Series are ready 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 
M.P., Author of ‘The Conflicts of Capitad and Labour.’ Second 
Edition, 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
Holyoakb, Author of * The History of Co-operation.’ 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome WiLKlNSOU, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Friendly S'lciety Movemt nt.' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inq-nry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A Hokson, M.A. Second Edt, ton. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M. A.| Professor of Elcononiics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wii.kins, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Imniigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. GlBBlNS 
and R. A. IIadfield, of the Ilecla Works, ShefiSeld. 

BACK TO THE LAND; An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moork. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS : As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. ByJ. Stkehen Jeans, M.R.L, F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Tavlor, 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE 
Tuckwell, 

WOMEN’S WORIC By Lady Dilke, Miss Bullky, and 
Miss Whitley. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A., Fellow and Tutfir of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Cronvn 8vp. Finely printed and btund in blue buckram, 

CICERO — De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A.| 
Assistant Master at Clifton, y. 6d, 
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^SCHYLUS — Agamemnon, ChSephoroe, Enmenides. Trans* 
lated Lewis Caufubu, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. Sr. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Mtoippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Paiasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford, y. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
Morshead, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester, ar. 6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 

Townshxnd, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, ar. 6d. 
CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic ii., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakision, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, gr. 

Methuen’s Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA* 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By II. D* B. Gibbins, M.A., Author 
of ‘The Industrial History of England,’ etc., etc. 2 r. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By S. £. Bally, Modern Language Master at 
the Manchester Grammar School, ar. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. D. 
Lydz, M.A., of The Academy, Glasgow, ar. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. 
Gibbins, M.A. ir. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
M.A. ir. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. 6d 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. u.6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. £. Bally. 

IS, &/. 




